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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  BT  THE  LATE  CHARLES  BALAHAN. 

[Since  this  paper  was  written,  and  njy  delight  when  my  master,  Charles 
before  he  could  revise  it  for  the  press,  Neate,  whom  I  had  accompanied  to 
we  have  had  to  lament  the  death  of  the  rehearsal,  spoke  to  him,  and  then, 
the  gifted  pianist  and  composer,  some  turning  to  me  as  the  old  man  kindly 
of  whose  reminiscences,  which  link  the  patted  my  head,  said,  “This  is  Muzio 
present  with  the  great  musical  figures  element!,  a  very  great  pianist  and 
of  the  past,  are  recorded  in  It. — Ed.  „  , 

^  ^  composer.”  I  can  well  remember  my 

excitement  on  learning  that  I  was  In 
Probably  there  are  few  living  besides  the  presence  of  the  famous  Italian  inu- 
myself  who  can  establish  what  I  may  siclan  who  had  practically  founded 
call  a  personal  link  with  the  actual  be-  and  developed  the  art  of  pianoforte- 
ginning  of  pianoforte-playing,  as  mod-  playing,  while  the  harpsichord  was 
ern  musicians  understand  it.  I  have  still  the  instrument  of  general  use. 
a  distinct  remembrance  of  the  great  Keenly  did  I  watch  the  aged  Cle- 
Muzlo  dementi,  the  “Father  of  the  menti’s  face  as,  with  intense  Interest, 
Pianoforte,”  as  he  was  called,  the  ear-  and  his  brilliant  dark  eyes  glistening, 
best  of  the  classic  composers  for  that  he  followed  the  marvellous  perform- 
instrument,  and  the  author  of  that  pio-  ance  of  Hummel’s  now  cruelly-neglect- 
neer  work,  the  “Gradus  ad  Parnas-  fed  Concerto  in  A  minor  by  a  pale-faced 
sum,”  which  laid  the  foundation  for  all  boy  of  fifteen,  the  afterwards  world- 
BuhseQuent  study  of  the  art.  famed  Franz  Liszt.  Of  dementi’s 

Bom  In  1752,  four  years  before  the  playing  and  his  “pearly”  touch  I  can 
birth  of  Mozart  and  seven  before  the  only  speak  from  hearsay,  for  although 
death  of  Handel,  dementi  was  an  old  he  lived  another  five  years  he  had  glv- 
inan  of  seventy-five  when  I  saw  him  en  up  performing  in  public  at  the  time 
at  a  Philharmonic  rehearsal  at  the  Old  I  first  saw  him,  and  I  believe  he  after- 
Argyll  Rooms  on  the  morning  of  May  wards  played  to  an  audience  on  only 
2."),  1827.  The  venerable  appearance  two  special  occasions.  But  though  I  was 
:ind  benevolent  expression  of  the  bald-  never  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the 
headed  veteran,  and  the  deference  “father  of  the  pianoforte,”  I  had  seen 
shown  to  him  by  all  in  that  select  ns-  him  seated  at  the  Instrument.  His 
sembly,  attracted  ray  attention,  alert  last  public  appearance  was  as  conduc- 
with  boyish  enthusiasm;  and  great  was  tor  of  the  opening  concert  of  the  Phil- 
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harmonic  season  of  1828,  at  the  rehear¬ 
sal  of  which  I  was  present,  and  saw 
the  grand  old  man  for  the  second  and 
last  time.  He  sat  at  the  piano— as  con¬ 
ductors  used  to  do  in  those  days— wav¬ 
ing  his  right  hand  rhythmically  as  he 
followed  the  score  in  front  of  him, 
while  one  of  the  first  violins,  acting  as 
“leader”  for  the  occasion,  beat  the  time 
with  his  violin  bow— not  always  syn¬ 
chronizing  exactly  with  dementi’s 
wave!  This  practice,  by  the  way,  must 
have  become  obsolete  very  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  for  certainly  I  remember  Men- 
delsshon,  in  the  following  year,  stand¬ 
ing  at  a  desk,  facing  the  orchestra, 
and  directing  the  performance  with  a 
fcoton,  according  to  modern  custom. 

It  is  from  the  year  1824,  however, 
that  I  date  my  earliest  recollection  of 
a  great  pianist.  This  was  John  Bap¬ 
tist  Cramer,  a  pupil  of  Clementl,  and 
at  that  period  the  most  renowned  piano¬ 
forte-player  in  Europe,  whose  ascen¬ 
dency  in  his  art  few  would  have  been 
bold  enough  to  dispute.  He  was  fifty- 
one  years  of  age  when,  as  a  boy  of 
ten,  I  was  taken  to  play  to  him,  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  kindly  encour¬ 
agement  with  which  he  listened  to  my 
juvenile  efforts,  and  the  tremendous 
impression  he  made  upon  me  by  his 
own  playing.  I  remember  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  his  recommending  that  I  should 
have  his  “Studies”— a  recommendation 
which  I  found  of  Infinite  value,  and 
one  I  would  transmit  to  every  piano¬ 
forte  student,  even  in  these  days  of 
elaborate  systems  of  “technique”  and 
dumb  gymnastic  pianos!  He  also  ad¬ 
vised  my  father  to  let  me  enter  as  a 
candidate  at  the  approaching  competi¬ 
tive  examination  for  studentship  at 
the  then  recently  founded  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music;  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  was  one  of  my  judges,  together  with 
Sir  George  Smart,  Cipriani  Potter  and 
others,  though  I  never  took  advantage 
of  my  election.  Of  course  I  heard 
Cramer  many  times  In  those  distant 
days  and  conceived  a  great  admiration 


for  his  purity  of  tone  and  his  distin¬ 
guished  classical  style.  As  a  musician 
he  was  of  the  school  of  Mozart,  whose 
compositions  he  constantly  interpreted 
with  true  enthusiasm  and  perfect  sym¬ 
pathy;  and  it  was  beautiful  to  hear 
him  speak  of  Mozart,  with  whom  he 
was  contemporary  for  the  first  twentj- 
years  of  his  life.  In  appearance  Cra¬ 
mer  was  dignified  and  elegant,  with 
something  of  the  look  and  bearing  of 
the  Kembles;  and  well  can  I  recall  the 
tranquil  manner  in  which  he  displayed 
his  mastery  of  the  instrument,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  exhibitions  of  restless 
exaggeration  and  affectation  one  so 
often  sees  at  the  modern  pianoforte  re¬ 
citals.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  the 
easy  grace  with  which  John  Cramer 
moved  his  hands  with  bent  fingers 
covering  the  keys. 

Another  famous  pianist  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  as  far  back  as  1826  was  Ignace 
Moscheles,  then  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  the  inventor  of  the  bravura  style 
of  playing,  the  teacher  of  Mendelsslion 
and  the  friend  of  all  the  great  musi¬ 
cians  of  his  day.  In  that  year  I  went 
to  his  residence  in  Upper  Norton  Street. 
Fitzroy  Square,  to  play  to  him,  and  I 
recollect  that,  after  some  complimen¬ 
tary  remarks,  he  warned  me  against 
flattery,  and  the  belief  that  I  had  not 
still  a  great  deal  to  learn— sound  ad¬ 
vice  enough  to  a  boy  of  twelve!  Mos¬ 
cheles  had  taken  Europe  by  storm, 
and  initiated  his  great  reputation  by 
his  wonderful  performance  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  bravura  variations  he  had 
written  on  the  popular  French  piece. 
“The  Fall  of  Paris,”  a  copy  of  which 
he  gave  me,  together  with  his  “Stud¬ 
ies,”  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit 
to  him  in  1826,  which  I  still  possess. 
So  completely  did  this  style  captivate 
the  popular  taste,  that  he  soon  had  a 
following  and  became  recognized  as 
the  founder  of  a  school  which  contin¬ 
ued  in  fashion  for  some  years.  Later 
on,  however,  Moscheles  emancipate«l 
himself  from  the  bravura  style,  which 
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gradually  played  itself  out,  aud  he  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  classical  pianist  and 
composer.  I  heard  him  often  in  the 
later  twenties,  the  thirties  and  forties 
at  the  Philharmonic,  his  own  and  other 
concerts;  and  more  than  once  I  had 
the  honor  of  appearing  in  the  same 
program  with  him.  I  always  admired 
his  masterly  command  of  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  instrument,  and  the 
genuine  art  of  his  playing,  but  I  con¬ 
fess  that  he  seldom  quite  charmed  me, 
never  deeply  moved  me.  Of  course  I 
can  only  record  my  own  personal  im¬ 
pressions,  and  I  never  remember  feel¬ 
ing,  in  listening  to  the  accomplished 
performances  of  Moscheles,  that  a  tem¬ 
perament  was  speaking  to  mine 
tl'.rough  the  medium  of  the  pianoforte, 
as  I  felt  with  Mendelsshon,  with  Liszt, 
with  Chopin,  with  Thalberg,  and  later 
with  Rubinstein.  But  if  Moscheles 
seemed  to  me  somewhat  lacking  in  the 
power  of  expressing  emotion,  the  art 
of  the  pianist  was  always  consummate 
and  beyond  question.  He  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  master.  Indisputably  a 
classic. 

By  the  way,  in  1862,  just  thirty-six 
years  after  I  had  been  taken  to  play 
to  Moscheles  as  a  boy,  a  youth  of 
twenty  came  to  me  with  a  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  and  hearty  commendation 
from  the  veteran  in  Leipzig.  This 
was  young  Arthur  Sullivan,  who  had 
just  left  the  Conservatoire,  bringing 
his  beautiful  “Tempest”  music  with 
him.  After  going  to  hear  this  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  I  immediately  proposed 
to  the  Council  of  the  then  flourishing 
Musical  Society  of  London  that  we 
should  give  it  at  our  next  concert,  but 
my  suggestion  was  strenuously  op¬ 
posed.  “Who  is  Sullivan?”  they  asked 
contemptuously.  “We  never  heard  of 
him.”  “But  you  will  hear  a  good  deal 
of  him,”  was  my  reply;  and  I  carried 
my  point,  which  gave  Arthur  Sullivan 
his  first  public  hearing  in  a  London 
concert-room.  I  have  still  in  my  pos¬ 
session  a  letter  from  the  brilliant  and 


modest  young  composer,  dated  April 
16,  1862,  asking  if  there  was  any  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  rumor  that  his  work 
was  to  be  performed,  and  adding,  “I 
almost  fear  it  is  too  good  to  be 
true!” 

Another  bravura  player  of  European 
fame  and  popularity  in  the  second  de¬ 
cade  of  the  century  was  Henri  Herz, 
whom  I  first  heard  in  1828.  In  June 
of  that  year  I  had  made  my  public 
d6but  at  a  concert,  and  in  August  I 
visited  Paris  in  order  to  take  some  les¬ 
sons  from  Herz  on  bis  own  popular 
compositions,  for  the  most  part  airs 
with  interminable  variations,  some  of 
which  I  was  to  perform  in  London 
during  the  next  season.  As  this  cele¬ 
brated  pianist  was  in  great  demand  as 
a  teacher,  and  his  time  was  fully  oc¬ 
cupied,  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  him  for 
my  lessons  at  his  residence.  No.  5  Rue 
de  Faubourg  Polssoni6re,  at  five  o’clock 
In  the  morning,  the  only  hour  he  could 
possibly  spare  me.  How  I  used  to  en¬ 
joy  my  walks  through  the  silent,  un¬ 
paved,  though  not  too  sweetly  smelling 
streets  of  Paris  at  that  early  hour!  By 
the  way,  I  remember  the  diligence 
journey  from  Calais  to  Paris  had  oc¬ 
cupied  two  days!  Herz  was  very 
charming  in  manner  and  conversation, 
his  playing  wonderfully  brilliant  and 
facile  in  the  execution  of  difficult  pas¬ 
sages.  In  his  study  was  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  his  Industry  as  an  execu¬ 
tant,  in  the  form  of  a  grand  pianoforte, 
the  ivory  keys  of  which  he  had  worn 
away  by  incessant  practising!  Herz 
came  to  liondon  in  1833,  and  played  at 
the  Philharmonic  and  at  one  of  the 
concerts  of  the  SocietA,  Armonlca— a 
charming  society  with  an  amateur  ele¬ 
ment,  whose  concerts  at  the  Freema¬ 
son’s  Tavern  and  King’s  Theatre  Con¬ 
cert  Room  I  attended  regularly.  Every 
one  played  Herz’s  music  in  those  days; 
who  plays  it  now? 

Of  a  very  different  school  was  John 
Field,  who,  although  an  Irishman,  was 
known  as  “Russian  Field,”  from  his 
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thirty  yeara'  residence  In  the  land  of 
the  Czar.  He  was  a  really  great  play¬ 
er,  his  style,  like  his  compositions,  ro¬ 
mantic  and  poetic,  as  If  Interpreting 
some  beautiful  dream,  while  In  the 
singing  quality  of  his  touch,  the  inh- 
nite  grace  and  delicacy  of  his  execu¬ 
tion,  his  emotional  expression,  he  was 
unrivalled  in  bis  day.  One  might  call 
him  the  forerunner  of  Chopin;  for  not 
only  was  it  he  who  invented  the  Noc¬ 
turne,  a  form  of  composition  which 
Chopin  out  of  bis  own  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment  magically  developed,  but  the  ex¬ 
treme  refinement  of  expression,  and 
the  magnetic  charm  of  Field’s  playing 
were  recalled  to  me  by  the  playing  of 
Chopin,  as  I  listened  to  the  famous 
Pole  sixteen  years  later.  Field  was 
fifty  years  of  age  when  I  beard  him 
In  1832  at  a  Philharmonic  rehearsal. 
Many  eminent  musicians  were  present, 
and,  owing  to  the  European  fame  he 
bad  won  during  his  long  absence  from 
England,  they  gave  him  quite  an  ova¬ 
tion,  which  his  subsequent  perform¬ 
ance  amply  justified.  Afterwards  he 
dined  with  us  at  my  father’s  house, 
and  played  exquisitely  several  of  his 
own  compositions,  which  being  things 
of  beauty  and  no  fashion,  are  among 
the  living  classics  to-day.  In  personal 
appearance  Field  was  rather  coarse 
and  awkward  looking,  and  in  habit  he 
was  a  thoroughly  intemperate  Bohe¬ 
mian;  but,  as  a  musician,  the  poet,  the 
artist,  the  Celt  In  him  combined  to  ex¬ 
press  unmistakably  the  man  of  genius. 
He  died  at  Moscow  in  1837. 

The  most  eminent  English  pianist  of 
those  days  was  Charles  Neate,  the  pu¬ 
pil  of  John  Field  and  of  Woefl,  the 
confidential  friend  of  Beethoven,  many 
of  whose  works  he  was  the  means  of 
introducing  to  the  English  musical 
public.  As  a  performer  he  was  of  the 
classic  school  of  John  Cramer,  as  a 
teacher  he  was  unrivalled. 

It  was  in  1826  that  I  became  bis  pu¬ 
pil,  and  we  remained  on  terms  of  affec¬ 
tionate  friendship  until  his  death  in 


1877,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-three. 
Neate  understood  and  taught  as  com¬ 
paratively  few  teachers  and  perform¬ 
ers  of  the  present  time  seem  to  do,  the 
great  importance  of  a  system  of  cor¬ 
rect  and  elegant  fingering.  His  ad¬ 
mirable  “Essay  on  Fingering,’’  by  the 
way,  he  dedicated  to  me  in  after  years. 
His  intimate  personal  knowledge  of 
Beethoven  and  his  works  was  of  im¬ 
mense  value  to  his  pupils,  for  we  thus 
imbibed  the  true  traditions  of  the  blas¬ 
ter.  When  I  was  studying  Beethoven’s 
sonatas  and  concertos  with  Neate.  he 
would,  by  practical  illustration,  show 
me  how  their  composer  himself  inter¬ 
preted  them,  giving  me  Beethoven's 
own  tempi  and  ideas  of  expression.  But 
alas!  how  few  of  the  true  traditions 
find  their  way  Into  the  modern  concert- 
room;  a  Beethoven  sonata  or  concerts 
now  travels  by  express.  In  accord  with 
the  general  hurry  of  the  age.  Neate 
did  not  rush  his  pupils  into  the  works 
of  Beethoven,  as  many  teachers  un¬ 
wisely  do  without  measuring  the  intel¬ 
lectual  as  well  as  the  musical  capabili¬ 
ties  of  their  pupils.  He  gradually  pre¬ 
pared  them  to  appreciate  the  Illustrious 
Master  by  a  long  apprenticeship  in  the 
more  simple  schools  of  pianoforte 
music.  Countless  were  the  talks  we 
had  about  Beethoven  in  those  early 
days,  and  innumerable  the  anecdotes 
Neate  related  of  his  friend— anecdotes 
which  have  now  become  history,  hut 
at  that  time  were  Intimate  causrrie, 
with  the  fascination  of  the  personal 
link.  How  well  I  remember  the  death 
of  Beethoven  in  1827  and  the  universal 
grief,  but  especially  the  great  sorrow 
of  my  master  for  the  loss  of  his  friend. 
The  last  anecdote  of  Beethoven  Neate 
ever  told  me,  he  told  me  in  his  ninety- 
second  year,  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
him.  He  had  had  it  from  Beethoven 
himself,  and  I  repeat  it  because  it  was 
characteristic  of  that  extraordinary 
genius.  “I  am  writing  an  opera,’’  said 
Beethoven.  “  ‘Fldelio?’  ”  asked  Neate. 
“No;  another  opera.  I  had  composed 
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a  song  for  Herr - ”  (Neate  had  for¬ 

gotten  the  name,  but  remembered  he 
was  a  very  distinguished  vocalist);  “but 
he  did  not  like  the  song,  and  he  asked  me 
to  write  another.  I  was  very  angry,  but 
I  promised,  and  I  composed  a  new 

song.  Herr  -  came  for  It,  tried  it 

over,  and  took  it  away  apparently 
pleased.  The  next  day  I  was  as  usual 
writing  at  my  desk  when  a  knock  at 
iny  door  disturbed  me.  It  was  Herr 
—  returned  to  say  the  song  did  not 
suit  him.  I  was  furious.  I  threw  my¬ 
self  on  the  ground,  and  began  to  kick 
about  as  if  I  were  mad.  I  w'ould  listen 
to  no  argument,  and  vowed  never  to 
write  another  song  for  him.  And 
when  he  had  gone  I  told  my  servant 
never  to  admit  him  again.” 

.\t  Charles  Neate’s  house  in  Charlotte 
Street,  Fltzroy  Square,  I  used  to  meet 
all  the  distinguished  musicians  of  those 
days,  and  would  occasionally  play  at 
his  memorable  quartet  parties.  I  still 
have  a  note  of  invitation  from  him, 
dated  June,  1830,  in  which  he  says,  “I 
shall  w'ant  pianoforte-players,  as  I  shall 
only  have  Hummel,  Moscheles,  Ries 
and  your  humble  servant,  C.  Neate.” 
Imagine  hearing  Intimately  in  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  on  one  and  the  same  occasion 
four  such  pianists  as  the  great  Johann 
Nepomuk  Hummel,  Ignaoe  Moscheles, 
Clmrles  Neate  and  Ferdinand  Ries,  the 
famous  pupil  of  Beethoven!  How 
clearly  his  iron  moulded  face  comes 
back  to  me! 

Mention  of  Hummel  reminds  me  of 
the  first  occasion  of  my  bearing  that 
great  pianist  and  composer.  This  was 
at  a  Philharmonic  rehearsal  in  1830, 
when  he  was  welcomed  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  by  the  usual  select  assembly.  His 
previous  appearance  in  London  had 
been,  I  believe,  in  1791-92,  but  in  the 
nieanwhlle  he  had  become  very  fa¬ 
mous.  I  remember  going  with  my  fa¬ 
ther  to  Hummel’s  lodgings  to  purchase 
tickets  for  the  three  concerts  he  was 
to  give  in  the  great  concert-room  at  the 
King’s  Theatre— the  programs  of  those 
concerts  I  haA’e  treasured  to  this  day. 


The  master  liimself  opened  the  door 
to  us,  without  his  coat  or  cravat— a 
man  of  ungainly  and  slovenly  appear¬ 
ance,  his  face,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
pitted  with  the  smallpox.  He  was 
then  fifty-two  years  of  age,  but  his 
coarse  outward  appearance  was  quite 
at  variance  with  the  refinement  and 
elegance  of  his  musical  genius.  At 
his  first  concert  on  April  29,  1830,  he 
played  among  other  things  his  beauti¬ 
ful  new  MS.  Concerto  in  A  flat,  while 
each  concert  concluded  with  an  amaz¬ 
ing  example  of  improvization  upon  a 
theme  noted  down  at  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  audience,  and  handed  up 
to  the  pianist  on  the  platform.  I  shall 
never  forget  Hummel’s  wonderful  in¬ 
terpretation  of  his  incomparable  “Sep- 
tuor”  in  D  minor  at  the  first  concert. 
By  the  way,  Carl  Czerny  told  me  in 
\ienna,  in  1838,  that  when  that  great 
composition  was  first  heard  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  capital— in  those  days  a  great 
musical  centre— It  created  such  a  re¬ 
markable  sensation  by  its  novelty  of 
construction,  its  beauty  of  melody, 
original  harmonies  and  brilliancy  of 
invention,  that  men  would  stop  each 
other  in  the  streets  to  talk  about  it  as 
they  would  al)out  some  great  national 
event.  Hummel  was  a  pupil  of  Mo¬ 
zart,  and  also  of  Clementl.  With  ease 
and  tranquil  concentrated  power,  with 
undeviating  accuracy,  richness  of  tone 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  he  executed  pas¬ 
sages  in  single  and  double  notes  and  in 
octaves  of  enormous  technical  dlflBcul- 
ty.  Above  all,  his  playing  possessed 
the  indefinable  quality  of  charm.  His 
pianoforte  lessons  were  greatly  in  de¬ 
mand  during  his  stay  In  London  in 
1830,  and  his  terms  were  from  two  to 
three  guineas  a  lesson!  So  great  was 
the  esteem  in  which  Hummel  was  held 
in  those  days  by  his  brother  musicians, 
that  I  remember  Moscheles  saying  to 
me  in  ’26,  “Whenever  I  hear  the  name 
of  Hummel  I  bow  my  head.” 

More  than  once  I  have  mentioned 
the  Philharmonic  rehearsals.  These 
unique  functions  were  held  on  the  Sat- 
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urday  mornings  preceding  the  eight 
annual  subscription  concerts,  and  were 
attended  by  the  artists  engaged,  the 
directors  of  the  Society,  of  whom  there 
were  seven,  who  took  it  in  turns  to 
conduct  the  concerts  at  a  remuneration 
of  five  guineas,  the  members  and  asso¬ 
ciates,  the  eminent  foreign  musicians 
who  happened  to  be  in  London,  the 
leading  musical  critics— Ayrton,  Alsa- 
ger,  Hogarth,  Chorley,  Griineisen,  John 
Parry,  senior,  and  the  rest— and  a  priv- 
iieged  few  specially  introduced  by  the 
directors.  I  was  one  of  the  last-named 
class  until  my  election  as  associate  in 
1837,  Among  the  distinguished  visi¬ 
tors  in  the  twenties  and  thirties,  I  par¬ 
ticularly  recall  the  old  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  whose  obligato  accompaniment 
of  loud  talking  was  often  out  of  time 
and  tune  with  the  musical  perform¬ 
ance;  Lord  Burghersh,  afterwards  the 
Earl  of  Westmorland,  a  most  accom¬ 
plished  musician,  who  founded  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Music;  and  tall  John 
l.iston,  the  comedian,  whom  Charles 
I.amb  has  so  delightfully  Immortalized, 
with  his  very  short  wife.  “Of  all  evils 
he  chose  the  least,”  they  used  to  say 
of  him. 

It  was  at  the  rehearsal  on  May  25. 
1S27,  already  referred  to  as  the  occasion 
of  my  first  seeing  dementi,  and,  1 
may  add,  hearing  that  grand  singer  of 
the  great  Italian  school,  Madame  Pas¬ 
ta,  that  I  saw  and  heard  Franz  IJszt 
for  the  first  time,  although  he  had 
played  in  London  three  years  previous¬ 
ly.  “Young  Liszt  from  Vienna,”  said 
Charles  Neate  to  me,  as  the  slim  and 
rather  tall  boy  ascended  the  steps  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  platform.  “He  is  only  fif¬ 
teen— a  great  creature!”  His  playing 
of  Hummel’s  concerto  created  a  pro¬ 
found  sensation,  and  my  enthusiastic 
admiration  made  me  eager  to  know  the 
wonderful  young  pianist,  my  senior  by 
a  couple  of  years.  Very  shortly  after¬ 
wards — ^just  before  Liszt’s  morning 
concert,  for  which  my  father  had  pur¬ 
chased  tickets  from  his  father— we  be¬ 
came  acquainted.  I  vl8ite<l  him  and 


his  father  at  their  lodgings  in  Frith 
Street,  Soho,  and  young  Liszt  came  to 
early  family  dinner  at  my  home.  lie 
was  a  very  charmingly  natural  and 
unaffected  boy,  and  I  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  his  joyful  exclamation,  “Oh, 
gooseberry  pie!”  when  his  favorite  dish 
was  put  upon  the  table.  We  had  a 
good  deal  of  music  together  on  that 
memorable  afternoon,  reading  several 
duets.  Liszt  played  some  of  his  re¬ 
cently  published  “Etudes,”  op.  0.  a 
copy  of  which  he  gave  me,  and  in 
which  he  wrote  specially  for  me  an 
amended  version  of  the  sixth  study, 
“Molto  agitato.” 

In  the  year  ’28  I  paid  a  visit  to  Le 
jeune  Liszt,  as  he  was  still  called,  in 
his  Paris  home,  where  he  received  me 
with  open  arms.  Of  course  I  asked 
him  to  play  to  me,  but  he  treated  me 
to  such  an  interminable  prelude  of 
scales  and  five-finger  exercises,  when 
I  was  longing  to  hear  him  Interpret 
masterpieces  in  his  own  inimitable 
style,  that  my  patience  was  sorely 
taxed.  This  display,  however,  was  in¬ 
teresting  as  an  example  of  the  manner 
In  which  he  was  ever  practising  to  in¬ 
crease  that  manual  power  and  digital 
flexibility  which  made  the  piano  keys 
his  very  slaves,  to  the  admiration  of 
the  w'orld.  He  was  still  unspoilt  by 
homage  and  adulation,  and  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  shook  himself  all 
over  the  piano  as  he  did  in  later  days, 
to  please  the  crowd. 

I  did  not  hear  Liszt  again  until  bis 
visit  to  London  in  1840,  when  he  puz¬ 
zled  the  musical  public  by  announcing 
“Pianoforte  Recitals.”  This  now  com¬ 
monly  accepted  term  had  never  pre¬ 
viously  been  used,  and  people  asked, 
“What  does  he  mean?  How  can  any 
one  recite  upon  the  pianoforte?”  At 
these  recitals  Liszt,  after  performing 
a  piece  set  down  in  his  program,  would 
leave  the  platform,  and,  descending 
into  the  body  of  the  room,  where  the 
benches  were  so  arranged  ns  to  allow 
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free  locomotion,  would  move  about 
among  his  auditors  and  converse  with 
his  friends,  with  the  gracious  conde¬ 
scension  of  a  prince,  until  he  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  return  to  the  piano.  The 
manner  of  the  man  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  charmingly  simple 
boy  I  remembered  in  1827-28;  the  flat¬ 
tery  of  the  world  had  apparently  not 
left  him  untouched,  and  he  had  devel¬ 
oped  many  eccentricities  and  affecta¬ 
tions.  But  as  pianist  the  wonderful 
boy  was  father  to  the  wonderful  man; 
his  genius  had  matured,  and  during 
that  season  of  1840  and  the  following 
I  when  he  again  visited  England,  he 
'  performed  almost  miracles  upon  his  in¬ 
strument.  At  the  Philharmonic  I  re¬ 
member  his  astounding  performance, 
with  his  own  variations  and  additions, 
of  Weber’s  “Concert  Stuck,”  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  “Kreutzer  Sonata”  (in  association 
with  the  famous  Norwegian  violinist. 
Ole  Bull,  a  very  flne  player),  his  own 
t  “Marclie  Hongroise,”  and  Hummel’s 
“Septnor”  in  D  minor.  Yet,  magnifi¬ 
cent  as  was  Liszt’s  playing,  the  works 
of  such  great  masters  as  Beethoven, 
Weber  and  Hummel  needed  no  such 
embellishments  as  the  pianist  intro¬ 
duced.  I  suppose,  however,  that  these 
excesses  of  virtuosity  belonged  to 
Liszt’s  flamboyant  personality;  his  tem¬ 
perament  compelled  them.  He  was 
rarely  content  with  the  simple  work  of 
art;  he  must  elaborate  it  and  “arrange” 
it,  often  indeed  to  extravagance.  Even 
;  a  fugue  of  Bach  became  more  complex 
^  in  his  hands. 

I  I  attended  all  Liszt’s  recitals  In  those 
seasons  of  ’40  and.  ’41,  and,  among 
other  things  with  which  he  astounded 
and  enraptured  his  hearers,  I  have  the 
most  distinct  reminiscence  of  his  mar- 
''  vellous  pianoforte  arrangement— a  le¬ 
gitimate  one— and  performance  of  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  A  major  Symphony;  it  gave 
one  the  impression  of  being  executed 
hy  at  least  four  hands  instead  of  two. 
At  this  time  Liszt’s  powers  as  a  pian¬ 


ist  must  have  been  at  their  height 
The  word  diflicult  apparently  had  no 
meaning  for  him;  he  revelled  in  the 
“impossible,”  seeming  to  invent  unim¬ 
agined  difiiculties  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  overcoming  them.  He  could  touch 
the  keys  with  gossamer  lightness,  or 
shake  the  grandest  Broadwood  or 
Erard  with  titanic  power.  Like  all 
great  pianists,  he  expressed  in  his 
playing  every  mood  of  his  tempera¬ 
ment;  under  his  magic  touch  the  piano 
became,  as  it  were,  a  passionate  hu¬ 
man  thing. 

Great,  however,  as  in  their  several 
ways  were  these  famous  pianists  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking,  my  mem¬ 
ory  holds  in  dearest  affection  the  in¬ 
comparable  Felix  Mendelssohn.  Here 
was  a  case  of  artistic  attraction  such 
as  I  have  rarely  if  ever  experienced  in 
a  like  degree.  From  the  very  first 
Mendelssohn  realized  my  ideal  of  a 
musician,  and  although  more  than  sev¬ 
enty  years  have  passed  over  my  head 
since  the  memorable  occasion  of  my 
first  seeing  him  and  watching  him 
conduct  his  own  music,  I  retain  the 
most  vivid  Impression  of  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  he  aroused  in  me,  and  the  personal 
spell  he  exercised.  It  was  at  the  re¬ 
hearsal  for  the  Philharmonic  concert 
of  the  25th  of  May,  1829;  Mendelssohn, 
just  twenty  years  of  age.  had  but  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  England,  and  when 
he  appeared  among  the  assembled  mu¬ 
sicians  and  privileged  notabilities, 
every  one  was  struck  to  admiration  by 
his  beautiful  countenance  beaming 
with  intelligence,  and  his  grace  and 
buoyant  charm  of  manner.  He  made 
an  immediate  conquest  by  his  person¬ 
ality  and  his  genius,  and  when  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  performance  of  his  first 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  he  was  at  once 
recognized  as  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
great  Masters.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
overwhelming  applause  which  greeted 
the  wonderful  Scherso  from  his 
string  octette,  which  for  some  reason 
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had  beeu  substituted  for  the  minuet 
and  trio  originally  composed  for  it;  to 
such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  were  the 
performers  excited,  that  with  one  ac¬ 
cord  they  clamored  to  be  allowed  to 
repeat  it.  I  was  also  happy  enough  to 
be  a  witness  of  that  memorable  inci¬ 
dent  at  a  Philharmonic  rehearsal  on 
April  24,  1832,  which  Mendelssohn 
himself  has  so  charmingly  chronicled 
in  one  of  his  letters.  The  orchestra 
had  just  played  through  Beethoven’s 
Pastoral  Symphony,  when  Mendel¬ 
ssohn,  who  had  been  listening  in  a  box, 
but  was  not  expected  that  day,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  “There’s 
Mendelssohn,”  cried  some  one  in  the 
orchestra,  and  Immediately  the  instru¬ 
mentalists  gave  him  an  extraordinary 
ovation,  shouting,  clapping  hands  and 
beating  the  backs  of  violins  for  some 
minutes.  It  was  a  superb  welcome; 
one  glad  emotion  seemed  to  thrill  the 
assembly,  and  Mendelssohn,  pleasantly 
embarrassed  at  first,  beamed  with  hap¬ 
piness  ns  he  mounted  the  platform  and 
spoke  a  few  words  of  gratitude.  “Nev¬ 
er  can  I  forget  It,”  he  wrote  a  few 
days  afterwards,  “for  It  was  more 
precious  to  me  than  any  distinction, 
as  it  showed  me  that  the  musicians 
loved  me,  and  rejoiced  at  my  coming, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  glad  feel¬ 
ing  this  was.”  Something  to  this  effect, 
I  remember  was  his  impromptu  little 
speech  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  rehearsal  of  a  later  concert 
In  that  season  of  1832  I  first  heard 
Mendelssohn  as  a  pianist— the  first 
time,  in  fact,  that  he  was  heard  in 
public  In  this  country.  He  gave  a  su¬ 
perb  performance  of  his  then  recently 
written  Concerto  in  G  minor,  and 
stirred  and  fascinated  his  hearers  by 
his  impassioned  and  exquisite  playing, 
as  well  as  by  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  work  itself.  Soon  afterwards  I 
was  privileged  to  hear  Mendelssohn 
play  part  of  this  Concerto  in  private. 
This  was  at  one  of  Charles  Neate’s 


quartet  parties  on  a  summer  afternoon. 
It  was  an  unusually  numerous  gath¬ 
ering,  Including  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  foreign  and  native  musi¬ 
cians  then  in  London.  Moscheles  was 
there,  I  remember,  and  John  Field; 
Cipriani  Potter,  the  celebrated  and 
much  admired  pianist  and  composer, 
who  in  that  year  succeeded  Dr.  Crotch, 
my  old  harmony-master,  as  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music;  also 
Neate’s  crony  and  angling  companion, 
George  Eugene  Griffin,  another  es¬ 
teemed  English  pianist  and  composer 
of  the  good  old  school,  whose  Concerto, 
played  by  every  one  in  those  days,  was 
then  perhaps  the  most  financially  profit¬ 
able  composition  of  that  class  yet 
published.  Above  all,  there  was  Men¬ 
delssohn.  I  forget  who  was  the  leader 
of  the  quartet  on  that  occasion— I  only 
remember  that  the  versatile  Mendel¬ 
ssohn  played  the  viola,  and  Neate  the 
violoncello,  on  which  he  was  almost  as 
excellent  a  performer  as  on  the  piano¬ 
forte.  I  can  see  Mendelssohn  before 
me  now,  fiddling  with  keen  enjoyment 
After  the  quartet  he  was  begged  to 
play  part  of  his  G  minor  Concerto, 
which,  since  its  triumph  at  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  had  been  the  musical  topic 
of  the  hour.  He  acquiesced  with  his 
usual  amiability  and  at  once  sat  down 
to  the  piano.  I  remember  standing 
close  behind  him,  all  eyes  and  ears  for 
my  musical  hero.  In  that  sympathetic 
company  he  played  like  one  Inspired, 
and  simply  electrified  all  present  He 
was  overwhelmed  with  applause  and 
congratulations.  I  was  almost  breath¬ 
less  with  excitement.  It  thrills  me 
even  now  as  I  recall  the  incident.  Al¬ 
most  seventy  years  ago!  I  heard  Men¬ 
delssohn  play  his  Concerto  once  again 
in  public  that  same  season,  at  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  w’as  the  first,  after  the  composer 
himself,  to  perform  this  Immortal 
work.  It  was  at  the  first  of  my  series 
of  annual  orchestral  concerts  on  May 
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30,  1833,  and  as  the  baud  parts  were 
not  yet  printed  Cramer  lent  me  the 
MSS.  which  had  been  used  at  the 
Philharmonic.  I  remember  Moscheles 
came  to  hear  it. 

That  year  was  also  specially  mem¬ 
orable  to  me  for  the  beginning  of  my 
ac<iuaintauce  with  Mendelssohn,  whom 
of  course  I  was  longing  to  know  per¬ 
sonally.  It  was  at  the  Philharmonic, 
and  he  had  just  finished  playing  Mo¬ 
zart’s  Concerto  in  D  minor,  into  which 
he  introduced  his  own  impromptu  ca¬ 
dences,  conceived  with  fine  taste  and 
sympathy,  splendid  invention  and  mas¬ 
terly  skill.  I  w’as  still  spellbound  by 
the  inexpressible  charm  of  the  pianist, 
when  that  fine  old  musician,  Thomas 
Attwood,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Mozart, 
and  organist  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
knowing  my  intense  admiration  for 
Mendelssohn,  led  me  up  to  the  Master, 
and  presented  me  to  him  as  the  young 
pianist  who  Avas,  in  a  few  days  from 
tlien,  to  perform  his  G  minor  Concerto. 
The  simple  charm  and  easy  cordiality 
of  his  manner,  his  graceful  modesty  in 
face  of  my  obvious  homage,  quite  cap- 
tivati'd  me.  Shortly  after ^thls  I  had  a 
very  agreeable  surprise.  Sometimes 
Neate  and  I  would  play  duets  for 
pianoforte  and  ’cello,  and  one  evening 
at  Ids  house,  after  playing  Beethoven’s 
Sonatas  in  G  minor  and  F,  Neate,  say¬ 
ing.  “Now  for  a  contrast!”  took  up  a 
coiicertante  duo  by  Bochsa  and  Du- 
port,  a  light  but  elegant  thing,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  should  run  through  it. 
I\’e  Avere  in  the  midst  of  it,  without 
much  enthusiasm,  wdien  we  were 
startled  by  a  loud  double  knock.  “A 
visitor,”  cried  Neate,  “who  can  it 
I'C?"  The  door  opened,  “Mr.  Men¬ 
delssohn,”  said  the  servant.  “Oh, 
lie  mustn’t  find  us  playing  such 
music,”  said  my  old  master,  as  he 
flung  the  copies  into  a  corner,  Men- 
.delssohn’s  entrance  brought  charm  at 
once  into  the  room.  He  seemed  pleased 
with  Neate’s  hearty  welcome,  laughed 


over  his  confession  about  the  Bochsa 
music,  and  was  soon  at  home  with  us, 
chatting  familiarly  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  of  both  passing  and  enduring  in¬ 
terest.  Hoav  delightful  was  his  talk, 
AV'hateA'er  the  topic,  how  animated  his 
manner,  hoAv  fascinating  his  smile  as 
tlie  playful  mood  danced  over  the  earn¬ 
est  thought!  He  seemed  to  understand 
everything,  and  to  feel  rightly  about 
everything,  to  be  so  wise  in  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life.  We  had  no  music  during 
the  hour  or  so  that  Mendelssohn  re¬ 
mained  Avlth  us.  His  talk  had  melo¬ 
dies  -of  its  own. 

It  AA'as  not  till  the  year  1842  that  I 
again  saw  and  heard  Mendelssohn. 
Hitherto  he  had  conducted  only  his 
OAvn  AA’orks  at  the  Philharmonic,  but 
this  season,  at  the  seventh  concert  I 
think  it  Avas,  he  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  conductor  of  an  entire  concert. 
That  occasion  was  specially  memora¬ 
ble  for  the  first  performance  of  his 
Symphony  in  A  minor— the  famous 
“Scotch  Symphony.”  There  was  an 
unusually  brilliant  audience,  and  when 
Mendelssohn  took  his  place  at  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  desk  that  evening,  he  was 
accorded  a  welcome  such  as  a  victori¬ 
ous  general,  even  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  himself,  who  was  present,  might 
have  been  proud  of,  while  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  after  the  Symphony  was  immense. 
1  was  at  both  the  rehearsal  and  the 
concert,  and,  sitting  in  my  usual  place 
on  a  side  bench  near  the  orchestra, 
was  able  to  observe  the  expression  of 
Mendelssohn’s  face,  constantly  chang¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  orchestra  satisfied  him  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  work.  His  face  Avas 
alAvays  a  study  when  he  was  conduct¬ 
ing,  it  refiected  so  perfectly  the  play  of 
his  emotions.  Mendelssohn  was  a 
Avonderful  conductor— the  joyous  mag¬ 
netism  of  his  nature  seemed  to  hold 
the  orchestra  in  thrall.  He  inspired 
such  confidence,  he  could  do  absolutely 
what  he  liked  with  it,  making  it  play 
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as  perhaps  no  orchestra  had  ever 
played  before.  At  rehearsals  he  would 
take  infinite  pains  to  make  the  per¬ 
formers  at  one  with  him  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  work.  He  flashed  his 
Intelligence  like  a  search-light  over  the 
orchestra,  and  so  acutely  sensitive  was 
his  ear  that  often  he  would  have  a 
passage  repeated  again  and  again 
when  to  the  expert  ear  it  seemed  al¬ 
ready  perfect  He  could  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  his  own  ideal 
of  perfection.  Perhaps  the  violins  did 
not  entirely  satisfy  him  in  their  shad¬ 
ing  of  a  passage,  after  several  repeti¬ 
tions;  then  he  would  leave  his  place 
and  go  to  Mori  and  Spagnoletti  or  Fran¬ 
cois  Cramer  and  Weichsel  at  their 
desks  and  discuss  the  passage  animat¬ 
edly  with  them;  and  so  to  Nicholson 
or  Willman,  if  the  flutes  or  clarionets 
fell  short  of  his  ideal  by  the  breath  of 
a  tone;  or  to  Mariotti,  who  led  the 
trombones,  or  to  Platt,  the  horn  leader, 
or  Harper,  the  trumpeter,  or  Sherring¬ 
ton,  leading  the  violins,  or  Grattan 
Cooke,  the  irrepressibly  facetious,  who, 
in  his  pathetic  oboe’s  intervals  of  rest, 
would  dash  off  funny  caricatures. 
With  Cooke,  Mendelssohn,  who  loved 
fun,  would  occasionally  relax  his  artis¬ 
tic  earnestness  to  exchange  witticisms, 
but  he  could  be  very  sarcastic  when  he 
chose.  Towards  the  veterans  Lindley 
and  Dragonettl,  the  Damon  and  Pyth¬ 
ias  of  the  concert-world,  however, 
he  Invariably  showed  a  tactful  defer¬ 
ence,  even  when  at  issue  with  them, 
which  was  seldom,  for  they  were  great 
artists.  What  a  superb  body  of  in¬ 
strumentalists  was  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra  of  those  days!  It  was  unique 
then,  and  I  doubt  if  it  has  been  sur¬ 
passed,  if  equalled.  One  Instance  of 
Mendelssohn’s  extraordinary  power 
over  the  orchestra  I  particularly  recall. 
He  was  conducting  a  rehearsal  of  We¬ 
ber’s  Jubilee  Overture,  and  had,  per¬ 
haps  intentionally,  allowed  the  players 
to  lapse  into  comparative  tameness. 


Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  with  amaz¬ 
ing  energy,  he  seemed  to  inspire  them 
with  his  own  awakened  enthusiasm, 
sc>  that,  roused  to  a  pitch  of  artistic 
excitement,  they  played  with  such  accu¬ 
mulating  vigor  and  brilliancy,  and  such 
a  unity  of  effect,  that  we  in  the  audi¬ 
torium,  quite  electrlfled,  having 
risen  at  the  National  Anthem,  with 
which  the  overture  concludes,  instead 
of  resuming  our  seats,  remained  stand¬ 
ing  and  applauding  for  some  minutes. 
This  was  in  1844,  a  very  memoralde 
Mendelssohn  year.  Most  Interesting 
to  me  also  in  that  year  was  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  rehearsal  of  his  “Erste  Walpurgis 
Nacht,”  which  I  heard  also  on  its  first 
public  performance  at  the  concert.  At 
the  rehearsal,  however,  I  felt  on  more 
intimate  terms  wdth  that  great  work, 
for  there  was  Mendelssohn  interiwlat- 
ing  his  directions  and  suggestions  to 
the  performers;  and  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  how  the  musicians  themselves  ap¬ 
plauded  the  almost  whispered  chorus. 
“Disperse,  ye  gallant  men,’’  and  the 
tremendous  chorus,  “Come  with 
torches  brightly  flashing.”  How  we 
all  congratulated  Mendelssohn,  and 
how  unaffectedly  he  showed  his  pleas¬ 
ure! 

One  other  memory  of  Mendelssohn 
as  a  conductor.  It  was  at  the  fifth 
concert  of  the  season  1844,  the  same  at 
which  we  heard  for  th§  first  tini(“  the 
hitherto  unperformed  portions  of  the 
exquisite  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
music.  Mendelssohn  was  conducting 
a  performance  of  Beethoven’s  violin 
concerto,  and  the  violinist  was  Joseph 
Joachim,  then  a  wonderful  boy  of 
thirteen,  making  his  flrst  important 
appearance  in  the  concert  world  of 
I.ondon.  During  that  marvellous  dis¬ 
play  of  youthful  genius  Mendelssohn’s 
countenance  was  a  Joy  to  watch. 
Where  I  was  sitting  I  could  note  his 
frequent  bright  smiles  of  approval;  and 
among  my  musical  memories  no  inci¬ 
dent  is  more  fragrant  than  that  of  the 
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iuiiuortal  Mendelssohn  patting  on  his 
back  and  shaking  heartily  by  the  hand 
the  boy  Joachim,  who  was  to  become 
the  master  violinist  of  his  age. 

But  to  return  to  Mendelsshon  as  a 
pianist.  I  remember  vividly  his  play¬ 
ing  ills  own  D  minor  Concerto  at  the 
riiilharmonic  on  June  21,  1842,  when 
also  he  conducted  his  “Hebrides”  over¬ 
ture.  He  played  the  lovely  slow  move¬ 
ment  with  intense  passion,  and  the 
joyous  rondo  with  fairy-like  lightness 
and  rapidity,  but  with  unerring  accu¬ 
racy.  The  applause  which  followed 
A\as  extraordinary;  Mendelssohn  him¬ 
self  has  described  how  “they  clapped 
their  hands  and  stamped  for  at  least 
ten  minutes.”  It  was  an  exceptional 
privilege  to  hear  Mendelssohn  Inter¬ 
pret  Beethoven.  I  remember  his  play¬ 
ing  Beethoven’s  Concerto  in  G  with  an 
impromptu  cadence  which  he  varied 
each  of  the  three  or  four  times  that  he 
tried  it  over  with  the  orchestra  at  the 
rehearsal,  so  inexhaustible  was  his  im- 
provization. 

A  more  reverential,  sympathetic  and 
conservative  reading  of  the  older 
master's  text  I  have  never  heard, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  unmistakably  individual— 
Mendelssohn’s,  and  no  possible  other’s! 
His  touch  was  exquisitely  delicate,  and 
the  fairy  fancies  of  his  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  music  seemed  ever  to 
haunt  him  in  his  playing,  lending  it  a 
magic  charm.  His  “Lleder  ohne 
Wdrte”  (the  first  edition  of  which,  pub¬ 
lished  at  his  own  expense,  I  still  treas¬ 
ure)  were  rightly  named,  for,  ns  he 
played  them,  those  beautiful  pieces 
were  veritable  songs  that  his  fingers 
«a«<7  as  they  rippled  over  the  key¬ 
board.  He  never  Invented  passages 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  technical 
difficulties,  although  his  own  manual 
agility  was  remarkable.  His  fugue 
playing  was  strictly  classical,  and 
based  on  Bach;  his  handling  of  octave 
passages  was  magnificent,  and,  ns  I 


have  said,  his  power  of  improvization 
boundless.  To  exemplify  this  I  recall 
an  interesting  incident  at  a  morning 
concert,  given  in  June,  1844,  in  honor 
of  that  gifted  and  most  pathetic  of  fa¬ 
mous  violinists,  Heinrich  Ernst.  Bach’s 
triple  Concerto  in  D  minor  was  played 
by  Moscheles,  Thalberg  and  Mendel¬ 
ssohn— what  a  trio  of  giants!  and  each 
performer  was  to  play  an  impromptu 
cadence.  Moscheles,  a  famous  impro- 
vlsatolre,  led  off  with  a  fine  cadence. 
Thalberg  followed  with  perhaps  even 
more  brilliant  effect.  Then  Mendel¬ 
ssohn,  who  had  been  leaning  listlessly 
over  the  back  of  his  chair  while  the 
others  were  playing,  quietly  began  his 
cadence,  taking  up  the  threads  from 
the  subjects  of  the  Concerto;  then  sud¬ 
denly  rousing  himself  he  wound  up 
with  a  wonderful  shower  of  octaves, 
indescribable  in  effect,  and  never  to 
be  forgotten.  The  audience  was  so  ex¬ 
cited  that  the  applause  at  the  end  was 
all  for  Mendelssohn.  At  Ernst’s  sec¬ 
ond  concert  in  July,  the  Concerto  was 
repeated,  but  Thalberg’s  place  was 
taken  by  another  pianist  eminent  in 
those  days,  Theodor  Dbhler,  a  pupil  of 
Czerny,  and  a  brilliant  follower  of 
Thalberg.  After  Moscheles  and  Diihler 
had  played  their  cadences,  we  expect¬ 
ed  a  repetition  of  Mendelssohn’s  amaz¬ 
ing  performance  at  the  previous  con¬ 
cert  But  it  was  not  to  be.  When  the 
pause  came  he  played  a  simple  shake 
in  the  dominant,  and  concluded  with  a 
few  chords. 

The  last  time  I  met  Mendelsshon 
was  in  1844,  at  a  conversazione  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Institute,  when  I 
enjoyed  a  pleasant  chat  with  him.  We 
had  hoped  that  he  would  play  that 
evening,  but,  unfortunately,  dear  old 
Silk  Buckingham,  the  traveler  and  first 
editor  of  the  “Athenseum,”  who  had 
founded  the  Institute,  was,  according 
to  his  wont,  filling  up  the  time  with 
one  of  his  interesting  but  long-winded 
extempore  discourses,  and  nobody  had 
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the  courage  to  interrupt  him;  so  Men¬ 
delssohn,  who  had  other  engagements 
that  evening,  good-humoredly  waited 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  left,  beg¬ 
ging  me  to  make  his  apologies.  Natu¬ 
rally  the  company  was  disappointed 
when  it  heard  that  Mendelssohn  had 
come  and  gone  while  Silk  Buckingham 
would  “still  be  talking.”  The  next 
time  ^lendelssohn  was  in  London  I 
was  in  Italy,  and  in  that  year,  1847, 
he  died.  And  nowadays  my  memories 
of  Felix  Mendelssohn  help  with  their 
fragrance  to  sweeten  my  old  age. 

After  Mendelssohn  it  seems  natural 
to  speak  of  William  Sterndale  Bennett, 
our  greatest  English  composer  of  in- 
sti'u  mental  music,  and  one  whom  even 
musically  exclusive  Germany  has  de¬ 
lighted  to  honor.  I  first  remember  him 
as  a  youth,  not  yet  nineteen  years  of 
age,  conducting  an  MS.  Symphony  in 
A  of  bis  own  at  a  concert  of  the  then 
recently  founded  Society  of  British 
Musicians,  of  which  most  of  the  bud¬ 
ding,  as  well  as  the  matured,  native 
composers  of  the  day  were  members. 
This  was  on  January  5,  1835,  and  the 
concert  was  under  the  “immediate  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  King,  William  IV,  and 
the  Princess  Victoria.”  Besides  Ben¬ 
nett’s  Symphony,  the  new  works  in¬ 
cluded  a  Scena  from  the  gifted  John 
Barnett’s  beautiful  opera.  “The  Moun¬ 
tain  Sylph,”  a  scena  of  my  own,  and 
an  MS.  overture,  “The  Merchant  of 
Venice,”  by  George  Alexander  Mac- 
fnrren,  then  a  brilliant  young  man  of 
tw’enty-one,  destined  to  fame  and 
honor,  whose  close  friendship  I  en¬ 
joyed  from  1833  until  bis  death  in 
1887. 

I  made  young  Bennett’s  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  connection  with  this 
long  since  defunct  society,  devoted  at 
first  to  the  exclusive  performance  of 
the  works  of  native  composers;  and, 
later  in  that  year,  1835,  I  was  present 
at  bis  memorable  dtitmi  as  a  pianist  at 
the  Philharmonic,  when  be  played  his 


beautiful  Concerto  in  E  flat  At  the 
rehearsal  he  had  been  very  warmly 
received,  and  the  members  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  themselves  demonstrated  their 
appreciation  and  sympathy  in  a  marked 
w'ay,  the  young  musician’s  boyish  ap¬ 
pearance  and  modest  manner  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  general  interest  in  his  remark¬ 
able  achievement.  A  Philharmonic  re¬ 
hearsal  in  those  days,  owing  to  the 
select  and  critical  audience,  was  no 
light  ordeal  for  a  debutant,  but  Bennett 
passed  through  it  with  flying  colors. 
At  the  concert  itself  his  splendid  per¬ 
formance  was  greeted  with  vociferous 
applause.  He  was  at  once  recognized 
as  a  musician  of  most  promising  gen- 
ius,  whose  Concerto  was  a  masterly 
■work  in  the  classic  school  of  Mozart 
and  Hummel,  yet  thoroughly  individ¬ 
ual,  while  its  rendition  revealed  him 
a  pianist  of  a  very  high  order.  While 
he  had  imbibed  the  best  traditions  from 
his  master,  Cipriani  Potter,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  have  formed  his  style  of  play¬ 
ing  on  that  of  John  Cramer;  it  was, 
therefore,  like  his  music,  pure  and 
classic,  with  all  the  grace,  refinement 
and  tenderness  inherent  in  bis  nature. 
He  had  considerable  powers  of  tech¬ 
nical  accomplishment,  and  his  touch 
was  most  clear  and  delicate.  People 
talked  of  him  as  a  “second  Mendel¬ 
ssohn,”  but  he  stood  by  himself,  an 
English  musician  of  original  and 
classic  genius.  Bennett’s  fame  grew 
steadily,  but  added  distinction— uni¬ 
versity  professorship,  honorary  de¬ 
grees,  knighthood— made  no  difference 
in  his  simple,  unassuming  manner.  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Philharmonic  for  many 
years,  and  a  frequent  concert-giver,  he 
was  an  assiduous  and  excellent  teacher 
of  the  pianoforte,  while  his  academic 
influence  was  exerted  always  for  the 
good  of  the  musical  art  in  this  country. 
Bennett  was  ever  a  busy  worker.  I 
have  a  letter  from  him  dated  August 
28,  1848,  in  which  he  said  he  had 
“scarcely  ten  minutes  In  a  week”  for 
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liis  owu  pleasure.  I  met  him  for  the 
last  time  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
and  it  pained  me  to  And  my  old  friend 
so  feeble  and  shaky.  Representing 
the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  I 
followed  him  to  his  grave  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  on  February  6,  1875,  and 
felt  that  Sterndale  Bennett  was  worthy 
to  lie  beside  Purcell  and  Handel. 

Back  again  to  the  thirties,  to  sum¬ 
mon  my  reminiscences  of  Sigismund 
Thalberg,  one  of  the  most  charming 
musicians  I  have  ever  known,  one  of 
the  greatest  pianists  I  have  ever  heard. 
It  was  in  ’36  I  became  acquainted  with 
him,  the  year  he  came  over  to  aston¬ 
ish  and  delight  the  expectant  London 
public,  already  roused  to  curiosity  by 
the  reports  which  had  travelled  from 
the  Continent  of  the  striking  Individ¬ 
uality  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
the  new  pianist.  His  popularity  in 
this  country  was  soon  assured,  and  he 
and  his  music  became  the  fashion. 
Handsome,  talented,  brilliant,  Thal- 
berg  was  the  musical  Hon  of  that  sea¬ 
son,  and  he  supported  the  position  with 
unfailing  personal  charm,  and  without 
affectation  of  any  kind.  The  natural 
son  of  a  prince,  he  had  that  simple  and 
unassuming  courtliness  and  dignity  of 
manner  one  associates  with  the  idea  of 
a  prince,  together  with  the  natural 
bonhommie  and  magnetic  sympathy  of 
the  artist  I  shall  never  forget  how, 
one  night  in  the  summer  of  1836,  at  a 
Jolly  gathering  of  artists  at  the  house 
of  a  common  friend,  when  dancing  was 
proposed,  Thalberg,  without  any  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  celebrated  virtuoso, 
genially  sat  down  at  the  piano  to  play 
the  dance  music— together  with  De 
Berlot,  a  prince  among  violinists.  That 
occasion  is  particularly  impressed  upon 
my  memory,  because  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  dancing  to  such  unusual  musi¬ 
cal  accompaniment,  a  quadrille  with 
that  most  exquisite  of  singers  and 
most  fascinating  of  women,  Maria 
Malibran,  whom,  as  Maria  Garcia,  a 
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debutante  of  seventeen,  1  had  first  seen 
and  adored  In  Meyerbeer’s  “H  Crociato 
in  Egitto”  on  my  earliest  visit  to  the 
opera  in  1825.  Alas!  before  the  end  of 
the  year  my  gifted  partner  In  that 
memorable  quadrille  was  dead. 

1  saw  a  good  deal  of  Tbalberg  in 
London  in  1836,  and  conceived  a  great 
admiration  for  his  talents  and  his  per¬ 
sonality.  Consequently,  when  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1838,  after  a  month’s  sojourn  in 
Munich— where,  by  the  way,  at  the 
Konigliches  Hof  und  National  Theatre 
I  had  played  before  the  King  of  Ba¬ 
varia,-  in  addition  to  Mendelssohn’s 
G  minor  Concerto,  Thalberg’s  “Les 
Huguenots”  Fantasia— I  made  my  pil¬ 
grimage  from  the  Bavarian  capital  to 
musical  Vienna— three  days  and  nights’ 
constant  eiheagen  travelling  in  those 
days— I  was  glad  to  fulfil  a  promise  to 
visit  Thalberg.  He  was  then  living 
at  the  palace  of  his  father.  Prince 
Moritz  Dletrlchsteln  in  the  wahrlnger- 
Gasse;  and  I  remember  that  the  Haus- 
meister,  a  most  imposing  person,  al¬ 
most  made  me  tremble  when,  on  my 
Innocently  inquiring  for  “Herr  Thal¬ 
berg,”  he  thundered  out  the  correction, 
“Herr  von  Thalberg,”  and  gave  me  a 
look  of  withering  contempt  for  my  Ig¬ 
norance— an  incident  that  tickled  the 
humor  of  his  master  when  I  related 
it.  I  found  Thalberg  at  his  piano,  an 
Erard  grand,  and  most  genial  and 
charming  was  the  welcome  he  gave 
me.  After  a  delightful  chat  I  drew 
him  again  to  the  piano,  and  he  played 
to  me  as  only  Thalberg  could  play. 
He  was  thoroughly  in  the  mood  and 
gave  me  of  his  very  best.  Besides  sev¬ 
eral  compositions  that  were  familiar 
to  me,  he  played  some  new  Studies, 
and  a  charming  Nocturne  he  had  just 
written,  a  copy  of  which  he  presented 
to  me  with  a  friendly  inscription.  I 
found  these  new  works  as  brilliant  and 
melodious  as  the  earlier  ones,  and  as 
strongly  marked  with  those  special 
characteristics  which  belonged  to  Thal- 
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berg’s  individuality.  Perhaps  bril¬ 
liancy  and  elegance  were  his  chief  dis¬ 
tinguishing  qualities,  but  of  course  he 
had  much  more  than  these.  He  had 
deep  feeling.  This  I  particularly  real¬ 
ized  that  day  I  spent  with  Thalberg 
in  Vienna.  His  playing  quite  enchant¬ 
ed  me;  hla  highly  cultivated  touch  ex¬ 
pressed  the  richest  vocal  tone,  while 
his  powers  of  execution  were  marvel¬ 
lous.  Nothing  seemed  difficult  to  him; 
like  Liszt,  he  could  play  the  apparent¬ 
ly  impossible,  but  unlike  Liszt,  be 
never  indulged  in  any  affectation  or 
extravagance  of  manner  in  achieving 
his  mechanical  triumphs  on  the  key¬ 
board.  His  strength  and  flexibility  of 
wrist  and  Anger  were  amazing,  but  he 
always  tempered  strength  with  deli¬ 
cacy.  His  loudest  fortissimos  were 
never  noisy.  His  own  compositions, 
which  he  chieflj  played  in  public, 
enabled  him  best  to  display  his  aston¬ 
ishing  virtuosity,  but  to  be  assured  that 
Thalberg  was  a  really  great  player 
■was  to  hear  him  Interpret  Beethoven, 
which  he  did  finely,  classically  and 
without  any  attempt  to  embellish  the 
work  of  the  master.  Of  course  I  was 
full  of  Beethoven  in  Vienna,  and  Thal¬ 
berg  sympathetically  humored  me. 
When  we  had  had  our  full  of  music, 
Thalberg  suggested  a  stroll  through 
the  city,  and  a  most  delightful  and  in¬ 
structive  cicerone  he  proved,  full  of 
interesting  anecdote  and  information. 
I  considered  myself  lucky  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  Vienna  by  so  congenial  and 
cultured  a  companion. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  fashion  nowa¬ 
days  to  speak  of  Thalberg  as  an  over¬ 
rated  composer,  and  even  to  question 
bis  claim  to  the  highest  rank  as  a  pi¬ 
anist  But  though  Chopin  in  his  own 
day,  ignoring  their  intrinsic  merits, 
may  have  regarded  Thalberg’s  com¬ 
positions  as  “mere  virtuoso  music,” 
Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
a  most  sympathetic  admiration  for 
'him  as  a  composer  and  executant  And, 


after  all,  Chopin,  it  fs  said,  felt  coldly 
towards  the  pianoforte  works  of  the 
great  Schumann!  I  remember  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  musical  amateurs  I  have 
ever  met  a  charming  pianist,  and  a 
critic  of  fine  taste,  asking  me,  one 
morning  at  Buckingham  Palace  in 
1841,  while  I  was  still  at  the  piano,  if 
I  played  Thalberg’s  music,  and  on  my 
responding  with  the  Nocturne  In  D 
fiat,  the  Prince  spoke  most  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  of  the  composer  and  his  wonder¬ 
ful  playing.  Next  time  I  met  Thalberg 
I  pleased  him  greatly  by  telling  him 
this.  He  was  one  of  those  who  did 
put  his  trust  in  princes— when  they 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 

But  let  me  return  to  Vienna  in  1838. 
In  those  days  it  was  a  kind  of  musical 
Mecca,  still  redolent  of  personal  asso¬ 
ciations  with  the  great  prophets  of 
music,  Mozart  and  Haydn,  Beethoven 
and  Schubert.  The  very  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  I  made  there,  on  the  day 
of  my  arrival  was  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart,  the  second  son  of  the  immortal 
composer.  I  bad  brought  him  a  letter 
from  his  venerable  mother— the  “dear 
Constance,”  whom  Mozart  had  so  pas¬ 
sionately  loved,  and  who  now,  a  widow 
for  the  second  time,  and  nearly  eiglity 
years  of  age,  was  living  with  her  sis¬ 
ter,  like  herself  a  short,  thin,  but  very 
bright  and  active  old  lady,  at 
Salzburg.  I  had  been  recently 
visiting  her,  and  revelling  with 
a  peculiarly  sentimental  fascination,  in 
her  reminiscences  of  her  illustrious  first 
husband— a  second,  after  mch  a  first, 
rather  stuck  In  my  throat!— and  her 
cousin,  the  immortal  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber.  I  still  preserve  the  words  Mo¬ 
zart’s  widow  wrote  In  shaky  manu¬ 
script  in  my  diary.  Her  son  calle<i  on 
me  in  the  morning  at  the  Hotel  Stadt 
Frankfort,  and  I  must  confess  I  ex¬ 
perienced  a  thrill  when  his  familiar 
name  was  announced.  A  middle-aged, 
shabbily-dressed  man  presented  him- 
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self,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
sou  of  Mozart  received  an  almost  rev¬ 
erential  greeting  at  my  hands.  But  he 
was  a  disappointing  person;  his  musi¬ 
cal  talents  vrere  not  of  a  very  high 
order,  yet,  bearing  the  illustrious  name 
be  did,  much  more  was  expected  of 
him,  and  his  career  was  accordingly 
unsuccessful.  In  my  enthusiasm  I 
said  to  him,  “How  proud  you  must  be 
to  be  called  Mozart!”  But  his  answer 
disillusioned  me.  “Well,  it  has  been 
rather  an  injury  to  me.”  It  was  a*  bit¬ 
ter  truth.  If  the  son  had  not  been  a 
musician,  the  father’s  fame  would  have 
been  a  glorious  legacy;  as  it  was,  it 
overwhelmed  him. 

A  few  days  after  this  meeting  I  was 
invited  to  meet  Robert  Schumann  at 
dinner  at  the  house  of  Johann  Baptist 
Streicher,  the  famous  maker  of  piano¬ 
fortes.  Schumann,  who  was  then 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  had  just 
arrived  at  Vienna  from  Leipzig,  and 
was  lodging  in  the  Schonlatern-Gasse. 
He  was  in  hopes  of  finding  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  capital  a  wider  appreciation  for 
his  critical  journal,  the  “Neue  Zelt- 
schrift  fiir  Musik;”  his  musical  com¬ 
positions  were  not  at  that  time  very 
widely  known,  and  he  had  not  yet  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  original  of  creative  musicians. 
Ihe  dinner  at  the  Streichers’  was 
of  an  unceremonious  character,  early 
ill  the  afternoon.  We  were  a  small  and 
select  party.  Mozart’s  son  was  also 
present  Schumann  appeared  shy  and 
reserved,  as  I  believe  he  always  did  in 
company,  and  I  do  not  recall  anything 
specially  remarkable  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion  to  indicate  the  man  of  genius, 
though  I  fancied  that  in  such  a  clever- 
ItKiklng  head  there  must  be  “that  with¬ 
in  which  passeth  show.”  Mozart’s 
son  w’as  certainly  not  brilliant  as  a 
talker,  and  he  impressed  me,  more  even 
•than  when  we  were  alone  together,  as 
an  unhappy,  discontented  man.  Schu- 
niann  and  I  had  some  sympathetic  chat 


about  our  mutual  friend,  Sterndale 
Bennett,  whose  gifts  he  admired,  and 
whom  he  had  just  left,  studying  and 
writing  hard  at  Leipzig.  The  general 
talk  turned  chiefiy,  as  far  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  upon  Schumann’s  musical  journal 
and  its  chances  in  Vienna,  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  popular  taste,  and  the  difference 
in  the  mechanism  of  Viennese  pianos 
from  that  of  instruments  made  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris,  the  former  being  much 
easier  to  play  upon.  This  conversation 
led  to  an  adjournment  to  the  piano¬ 
forte  saloon,  where  we  were  shown 
several  fine  new  instruments,  and  it 
was  suggested  by  Streicher  that  Schu¬ 
mann,  Mozart  and  I  should  each  se¬ 
lect  one  of  these,  and  severally  Im¬ 
provise  upon  a  given  theme.  I  pro¬ 
posed  Haydn’s  “God  Preserve  the  Em¬ 
peror,”  the  national  hymn  of  Austria, 
and  in  the  best  of  humors  we  three 
sat  down  at  the  pianos  we  had  chosen. 
Schumann,  who  had  by  this  time 
thrown  off  something  of  his  reserve, 
fell  in  with  the  playful  spirit  of  the 
experiment,  and  began  the  perform¬ 
ance  with  the  melody  pure  and  simple, 
afterwards  executing  an  extempore 
variation.  Mozart  and  I  followed  with 
our  impromptus;  then  we  three  played 
the  glorious  tune  in  concert,  indulging 
in  variations  ai  libitum.  After  this  ir¬ 
regular  trio,  we  were  each  called  upon 
for  a  solo.  Schumann  played  an  un¬ 
published  study  of  his  own;  but,  al¬ 
though  the  composition  and  its  inter¬ 
pretation  interested  me,  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  in  his  playing  any  special 
quality  of  touch  or  other  characterlstki, 
even  allowing  for  the  Injury  to  the 
third  finger  of  his  right  hand,  which 
had  caused  him  some  years  before  to 
relinquish  the  hope  of  making  a  career 
as  a  public  pianist. 

Another  interview  of  special  interest 
to  me  during  my  visit  to  Vienna  in 
1S38  was  with  the  kindly  and  much 
esteemed  Carl  Czerny,  whose  music  I 
had  often  played  in  public,  and  whose 
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acquaintance  I  had  made  during  his 
stay  in  London  the  previous  year.  I 
called  on  him  one  day,  and  found  him 
with  a  black  skull-cap  on  his  bead, 
standing,  pen  in  hand,  at  a  high  desk 
on  which  was  a  copious  supply  of 
music  paper,  a  good  deal  of  it  already 
covered  with  his  manuscript.  But 
busy  as  he  evidently  was,  he  readily 
left  his  work  to  greet  me,  and  we  were 
soon  deep  in  talk.  One  who  had  been 
the  pupil  of  Beethoven,  and  experi¬ 
enced  the  almost  paternal  affection  of 
that  great  man,  had  studied  with  Hum¬ 
mel  and  with  Clement!,  and  been  the 
teacher  of  Liszt,  was  indeed  a  man 
worth  listening  to.  He  talked  of  Hum¬ 
mel,  and  a  great  deal  of  Beethoven 
and  of  bis  wonderful  powers  of  im- 
provization  and  the  effects  he  could 
produce  by  it;  while,  going  to  his  piano, 
Czerny  gave  me  several  illustrations  of 
the  master’s  readings  of  his  own  works. 
This  was  a  special  pleasure  to  me  and 
a  valuable  one.  Although  Czerny  had 
long  given  up  performing  in  public  it 
was  most  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  him 
touch  the  instrument,  the  resources  of 
which  his  method  of  teaching,  evolved 
from  the  principles  of  Clementi,  had 
done,  and  was  yet  to  do,  so  much  to 
develop.  Czerny’s  countless  composi¬ 
tions  and  arrangements,  fashionable  as 
they  were  In  those  days,  have  long 
since  lost  their  vogue,  but  his  “Ex¬ 
ercises”  must  go  to  the  making  of 
every  pianist,  for  they  show  the  way 
to  the  true  technique  of  pianoforte 
playing.  Czerny  was  the  busiest  of  mu- 
sU-ians,  for,  in  addition  to  his  own  con¬ 
stant  labors  as  a  teacher,  he  was  the 
most  prolific  producer  of  almost  every 
kind  of  music  for  the  popular  market. 
By  incessant  practice  he  had  acquired 
an  extraordinary  rapidity  of  composi¬ 
tion,  and  be  could  write  music  as  fast 
as  be  could  conceive  It  I  have  before 
me  now  an  MS.  Andante  in  D  flat  cov¬ 
ering  ten  lines  of  music  paper,  which 
he  wrote  impromptu  for  me  in  seven 


minutes!  I  timed  him  with  my  watch 
as  he  was  doing  it,  and  it  is  quite  a 
graceful  morceau.  He  inscribed  this: 
“Mr.  Salaman,  Esq.,  by  Charles  Czer¬ 
ny,”  and  it  is  dated  “Friday,  5th  of 
October,  1838,  Vienna.” 

And  now  a  jump  of  ten  years  brings 
me  to  my  meeting  with  the  great  and 
lovable  Frederic  Chopin,  and  the  only 
occasion  on  which  it  was  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  hear  that  inspired  composer 
and  enchanting  pianist.  This  was  on 
June  15,  1848,  when  Chopin,  who  was 
then  visiting  London,  gave  a  matinte 
mustcale  at  99  Eaton  Place,  the  house 
of  my  friend,  Mrs.  Sartorls— the  bril¬ 
liant  Adelaide  Kemble,  whose  charm¬ 
ing  society  I  had  lately  been  enjoying 
during  my  residence  in  Rome.  At  that 
time  Chopin’s  music,  now  at  the  mercy 
of  every  schoolgirl,  was  not  very  much 
known  in  England.  It  was  rarely 
heard  in  a  concert-room— indeed,  it  was 
only  five  years  before  that  a  piece  of 
his  first  appeared  in  a  public  program 
in  London.  How  vividly  I  recall  his 
slight,  feeble  figure  at  the  piano,  and 
his  long,  thin  fingers  as  they  moved 
over  the  keyboard!  His  pale,  interest¬ 
ing  face  bore  unmistakable  signs  of 
the  illness  which  for  so  many  years 
had  been  wearing  his  life  away,  and 
was  to  kill  him  in  the  following  year, 
but,  when  he  began  playing,  there  was 
no  longer  the  look  of  the  suffering  inva¬ 
lid,  for  the  expression  quickly  changed, 
and  I  only  saw  the  dreamer,  the  lover,  the 
poet,  the  artist,  for  I  was  hearing  all 
four.  I  retain  a  very  live  Impression 
of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  toucli, 
and  perfectly  exquisite  expression,  for 
Chopin  was  not  merely  a  dreamer  of 
dreams  and  a  creature  of  romantic 
fancy  and  emotion,  but  a  sincere  ar¬ 
tist,  with  whom  the  right,  the  exact 
form  of  expression  was  as  important 
as  the  feeling  or  idea  to  be  expressed. 
I  was  spell-bound  by  the  wizard  pow¬ 
er  of  Chopin  over  mind  as  well  as  feel¬ 
ing.  On  the  occasion  of  which  I  speak 
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he  performed  exclusively  his  own 
music— some  of  the  Nocturnes,  Mazur¬ 
kas  and  Etudes,  the  lovely  “Berceuse,” 
and,  I  particularly  recall,  the  Waltz 
in  D  flat.  In  spite  of  all  I  had  heard 
of  Chopin’s  tempo  rubato,  I  still  recol¬ 
lect  noting  how  precise  he  was  in  the 
matter  of  time,  accent  and  rhythm, 
even  when  playing  most  passionately, 
fancifully  and  rhapsodically.  After 
tlie  performance  I  was  presented  to 
Chopin,  but  he  appeared  so  thoroughly 
e.\hausted  that,  with  a  few  words  of 
entliusiastlc  appreciation  and  sympathy 
1  thought  it  kinder  to  leave  him.  Talk¬ 
ing  seemed  a  painful  effort  to  him,  and 
his  feebleness  was  so  obvious  that  I 
could  quite  understand  his  having  to 
be  carried  up  and  down  the  stairs. 
However,  I  bore  away  with  me  an  in¬ 
delible  impression  of  one  of  the  most 
lovable  and  romantic  figures  in  the 
history  of  music,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  original  geniuses. 

Another  of  the  creative  pianists 
whose  memory  lives  charmingly  with 
me  was  Stephen  Heller,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance,  however,  I  did  not  make  until 
a  much  later  date.  This  was  the  Ex- 
hibition  year,  ’62,  when  he  came  over 
from  Paris  on  a  visit  to  London.  We 
met  first  in  the  shop  of  one  of  the 
music  publishers— I  forget  which— and 
at  once  the  chord  of  sympathy  was 
(Struck  between  us.  I  recall  Heller 
as  a  tall,  thin  man  of  distinguished 
appearance,  nearing  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  a  serious,  rather  sad,  expression 
of  face,  and  a  gentle,  genial  manner, 
whose  unaffected  conversation  revealed 
wide  culture  and  a  simple,  sympathetic 
and  highly  sensitive  nature.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  genuine  artist  and  a  true  gen¬ 
tleman.  When  I  visited  him  at  his 
lodgings,  1  Upper  James  Street.  Golden 
Square,  we  soon  found  ourselves  at 
the  piano,  exchanging  musical  confi¬ 
dences.  Heller  played  with  a  delicious 
touch  and  rare  sensibility  some  of  his 
own  compositions,  of  which  I  had  al¬ 


ways  been  a  practical  admirer,  and 
then  he  pressed  me  to  take  his  place 
at  the  instrument  and  respond  with 
some  of  my  own  pieces.  He  could  not 
stand  the  bustle  of  London  life— he 
was  too  sensitive  for  It  Stephen  Hel¬ 
ler’s  retiring  nature  caused  him  at 
that  period  rather  to  shrink  from  pub¬ 
lic  performance  as  a  pianist,  and  his 
appearances  at  concerts  in  that  capac¬ 
ity  were  comparatively  few  and  far 
between.  A  very  pleasant  memory  al- 
w’ays  for  me,  therefore,  will  be  his 
cordial  acceptance  of  my  proposal  that 
he  should  play,  together  with  Charles 
Hall6,  Mozart’s  Concerto  in  E  fiat  for 
two  pianos  at  the  Musical  Society  of 
London’s  concert  on  April  30,  1862.  It 
was  a  truly  classic  performance,  and 
one  not  easy  to  forget.  The  charming 
cadences  In  the  Allegro  and  Finale 
were  of  Heller’s  composing.  Hallo’s 
playing,  usually  rather  cold  in  its 
classical  purity  and  accuracy, 
seemed  to  borrow  some  of  Ste¬ 
phen  Heller’s  warmth  and  sym¬ 
pathy  and  to  be  the  richer  for  the 
loan.  Hall6  always  finely  understood 
the  musical  classics.  If  he  did  not  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  show  that  he  felt  them 
through  his  temperament.  The  rehear¬ 
sal  for  this  concert  was  memorable  foi 
the  presence  of  the  veteran  Meyerbeer, 
who  came  specially  to  hear  the  re¬ 
hearsing  of  the  “Pletil”  from  his  opera 
“Le  Prophfite,”  and  was  in  a  charming 
mood.  We  had  quite  a  galaxy  of  emi¬ 
nent  musicians  in  London  that  season 
of  1862.  Besides  Meyerbeer  and  Ste¬ 
phen  Heller,  I  remember  there  were 
Verdi  and  Thalberg.  and,  I  think, 
Auber. 

I  have  always  considered  Ferdinand 
Hiller  the  last  of  the  great  German 
classic  school  of  pianists  and  compos¬ 
ers.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Hummel,  and, 
as  a  boy  of  sixteen,  I  believe  he.  In 
company  with  his  master  saw  Beetho¬ 
ven  on  his  deathbed,  when  the  feud 
between  those  two  musical  giants  was 
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pathetically  ended.  What  an  incident 
for  an  impressionable  boy  to  remember 
all  bis  life!  I  had  first  beard  Hiiler 
at  the  Pbiibarmonic  about  1852  or  1853, 
and  bad  corresponded  with  him  in  the 
eariy  sixties,  when  I  arranged  for  the 
first  performance  of  his  Symphony  in 
E  minor,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Musical  Society  of  London,  but  I  did 
not  make  his  personal  acquaintance 
until  ’71,  when  he  came  to  London  and 
gave  some  concerts.  He  was  a  stout 
little  man,  with  a  fine  intellectual  head, 
and  even  if  I  had  not  been  convinced 
of  it  through  bis  works,  I  think  I 
should  have  recognized  him  for  a  great 
man.  Apart  from  his  musical  genius 
and  fine  culture,  moreover,  he  was  to 
me  a  specially  interesting  personaiity 
on  account  of  his  intimate  friendship 
with  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Spohr 
and  Chopin,  about  whom  we  would 
compare  personal  notes.  I  found  his 
conversation  thoroughly  congenial, 
while  on  musical  matters  we  were 
quite  in  sympathy.  Conservative  of 
the  best  traditions  inherited  direct 
from  the  masters,  he  was  yet  justly 
accessible  to  claims  of  novelty  and 
originality  as  long  as  these  were  not  at 
variance  with  the  classic  principles  of 
the  musical  art.  Too  intellectual  to 
be  superficially  impressionable,  Hiller 
had  a  high  ideal  of  beauty,  with  a 
classic  standard  of  accomplishment, 
and,  remembering  his  dislike  of  the 
merely  clever,  and  the  horror  of  the 
ugly,  I  can  fancy  how  he  would  writhe 
at  the  ingenious  cacophonies  achieved 
by  some  of  the  very  modern  compos¬ 
ers  in  their  struggles  for  novelty. 
Ferdinand  Hiller’s  pianoforte  playing 
had  exquisite  delicacy  and  the  special 
charm  of  a  pure  legato  style.  His 
rendering  of  a  fine  Concerto  of  his  own 
was  quite  in  the  grand  manner  of  his 
master,  Hummel,  while  nothing  could 
have  been  more  delicate  than  his  play¬ 
ing  of  his  elegant  “Ghasiles,”  or  more 
charming  in  its  variety  of  significance 


than  his  performance  of  his  delightful 
duet  series,  the  “Operetta  ohne  Te.xt’’ 
—this  with,  I  think,  Madame  Schu¬ 
mann,  though  I  cannot  be  sure.  How¬ 
ever,  I  played  the  “Operetta”  with  him 
subsequently  in  private,  and  great¬ 
ly  enjoyed  his  companionship  on 
the  keyboard.  Whether  at  the  piano 
or  in  conversation,  Ferdinand  Hiller 
had  the  art  of  making  you  feel  he  was 
a  comrade. 

Genuine  artistic  sympathy  is  as  pre¬ 
cious  as  it  is  rare.  In  the  impression¬ 
able  years  of  youth  we  think  we  find 
it  often;  in  our  maturer  years  it  be¬ 
comes  rarer  and  rarer  to  seek.  I  found 
this  sympathy  with  Ferdinand  Hiller 
as  I  had  found  it  with  Charles  Gounod 
the  very  first  time  we  met,  when,  as 
afterwards  he  often  did,  Gounod 
charmed  me  by  the  delicate  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  playing,  and  also  his  sing¬ 
ing,  with  sweet  small  voice,  various 
compositions  of  bis  own.  Gouno(i’s 
was  a  temperament  full  of  sensibility 
and  emotion.  As  an  illustration  of  our 
artistic  sympathy,  I  remember  one  day 
sitting  at  a  concert  or  rehearsal  with 
Gounod,  who  was  feeling  ill  and  out 
of  spirits.  We  were  enjoying  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  orchestral  music  of 
his  own— I  fancy  it  was  his  lovely 
“Jeanne  d’Arc”  incidental  muslc—when 
suddenly  Gounod  slipped  his  hand  into 
mine,  just  as  a  girl  might  impulsively 
slip  her  hand  into  her  lover’s,  moved 
by  the  influence  of  some  romantic 
scene;  and  there  we  sat,  hand  in  hand, 
two  elderly  men,  linked  by  the  appeal 
of  a  beautiful  work  of  art. 

But  now  I  must  be  brief,  although  I 
still  would  gladly  speak  of  several  ad¬ 
mirable  pianists,  eminent  in  their  day 
— Pixis,  Madame  Dulcken,  Jacques 
Rosenhain,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Dreyshock, 
Jaell,  Arabella  Goddard,  Madame  Pley- 
el,  Lindsay  Sloper,  Julius  Benedict, 
and  witty  and  talented  George  Os¬ 
borne,  my  dear  friend  for  sixty-five 
years. 
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But  I  have  yet  to  name,  more  emi¬ 
nent  than  all  these,  the  great  Clara 
Schumann  and  the  great  Anton  Rubin¬ 
stein.  I  met  and  heard  both  for  the 
first  time  in  the  later  fifties— Madame 
Schumann  at  a  recital  she  gave  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  in  ’56,  and 
Rubinstein  at  some  private  theatricals 
at  George  Osborne’s,  when  the  famous 
pianist  good-naturedly  played  the 
overture  and  entr’acte  music  behind  the 
scones.  The  last  time  I  heard  Rubin¬ 
stein  his  exquisitely  toned  playing  of 
a  lovely  andante  was  but  faintly  ap¬ 
plauded,  while  a  noisy  ovation  greeted 
him  after  he  had  thundered  out  some 
brilliant  show  piece.  In  the  course  of 
which  the  passionate  energy  of  his 
virtuosity  had  urged  his  body  into  a 
paroxysm,  and  caused  his  long  hair  to 
fly  wildly  about,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  idol  Liszt.  When  Thalberg,  with 
amazing  skill,  made  a  hurricane  of 
arpeggios  sweep  over  the  keyboard,  he 
Blackwood’s  Uagaztoe. 


never  lost  in  the  effort  his  tranquil 
ease  of  manner,  he  never  turned  a 
hair! 

Laudator  temporis  actif  Well,  why 
not?  Do  we  not  all  look  back  with 
regretful  reverence  to  the  days  “when 
Plancus  was  Consul?’’  At  eighty-six  I 
cherish  with  peculiar  tenderness  the 
memory  of  my  early  enthusiasms  and 
ideals,  and  if,  as  I  grow  older,  I  find 
it  less  easy  to  acquiesce  in  every  new 
hero-worship,  perhaps  the  very  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  great  ones  of  the  past 
enables  me  the  more  truly  to  “love  the 
highest  when  1  see  It.’’  I  think  I  re¬ 
vere  and  admire  Henry  Irving  all  the 
more  as  I  recall  my  boyhood’s  histri¬ 
onic  idol,  Edmund  Kean;  and  so  re¬ 
membering  all  the  great  pianists  from 
the  days  of  dementi,  Hummel  and 
John  Cramer  helps  me  to  a  juster  ap¬ 
preciation,  maybe,  of  the  Pachmann 
and  Paderewski  of  to-day. 


WIVES  IN  THE  SERE. 

I. 

Never  a  careworn  wife  but  shows. 

If  a  joy  suffuse  her. 

Something  beautiful  to  those 
Patient  to  peruse  her— 

Some  one  charm  the  world  unknows. 
Precious  to  a  muser; 

Haply  what,  ere  years  were  foes. 
Moved  her  mate  to  choose  her. 

II. 

But.  be  it  a  bint  of  rose 
That  an  instant  hues  her. 

Or  some  early  light  or  pose 
Wherewith  thought  renews  her— 
Seen  by  him  at  full,  ere  woes 
Practiced  to  abuse  her— 

Sparely  comes  it,  swiftly  goes, 

Time  again  subdues  her. 
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MAURUS  JOKAI. 


Twenty  years  ago,  while  rummaging 
a  German  bookstall  In  search  of  holi¬ 
day  literature,  I  caihe  upon  a  thick, 
shabby-looking  little  octavo  volume 
entitled  “Ein  Goldmensch:  Roman  von 
Maurus  Jdkai.”  The  unfamiliar  name 
of  the  author  attracted  me,  and  when 
the  obliging  and  erudite  bookseller  en¬ 
lightened  my  ignorance  by  Informing 
me  that  the  mysterious  Jdkai  was  the 
leading  Hungarian  novelist  of  the  clay, 
I  pocketed  the  volume,  curious  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  a  Magyar’s  idea  of  a  good 
novel  might  be.  The  book  fascinated 
me  from  the  first,  as  much  by  its 
strangeness  as  by  Its  beauty.  It  was 
utterly  unlike  anything  I  had  ever 
read  before.  Character,  environment, 
technique — everything,  in  fact,  was 
poles  apart  from  the  manner  and  the 
methods  of  the  western  or  the 
northern  novelists.  And  then  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  the  plot! 
Never  since  reading  the  “Strange  Case 
of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde”  had  I 
met  with  so  enthralling  a  narrative. 
My  one  regret  was  that  Its  six  hundred 
pages  were  not  six  thousand,  and  I  laid 
the  book  down,  at  last,  full  of  the 
excitement  of  a  discoverer— I  knew 
that  I  had  stumbled  upon  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  modern  fiction.  In  my 
enthusiasm  I  there  and  then  deter¬ 
mined  to  learn  Hungarian  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  reading  this  marvel¬ 
lous  book  in  its  original  tongue;  nor 
have  my  pains  been  unrewarded,  for 
I  speedily  discovered  that  the  difficult, 
though  stimulating,  Magyar  language 
was  the  “Open  Sesame”  to  Inestimable 
treasures.  Since  then  I  have  learnt  to 
love  Arany  and  Eotvos  and  to  marvel 
at  Petbfi,  Madfich  and  their  fellows; 
yet  Maurus  Jdkai,  though  there  are 
even  greater  than  he  in  that  gorgeous 
Aladdin’s  Cave  of  poetry  and  romance 


which  a  prosaic  world  calls  the  Mag¬ 
yar  literature,  has  always  remained 
my  favorite,  partly,  I  suppose,  from 
gratitude,  as  to  him  I  owe  a  very  full 
measure  of  the  purest  enjoyment,  and 
partly  also  because  in  him  command¬ 
ing  genius  has,  throughout  a  long, 
changeful  and  often  tempestuous  life, 
ever  been  tempered  and  human¬ 
ized  by  a  singular  nobility  and  hlgh- 
mindedness.  Not  without  good 
cause  is  Jdkai  at  the  present 
moment  not  merely  the  greatest 
novelist  but  also  the  best-beloved 
personage  In  Hungary.  I  propose,  in 
the  following  pages,  to  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  necessarily  brief,  of  the  life  and 
work  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Maurus  Jdkai  was  born  at  Comorn, 
in  Hungary,  on  February  21,  1825.  Ills 
father,  Joseph,  a  scion  of  the  Asva 
branch  of  the  old  Calvinist  JOkay 
family,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
but  a  lawyer  who  had  seen  something 
of  the  world  and  loved  art  and  letters. 
His  mother  came  of  the  noble  Pulays. 
She  was  venerated  by  her  son,  and  is 
the  prototype  of  the  ideal  housewives 
with  warm  hearts,  capable  beads  and 
truant  sons,  who  so  frequently  figure 
in  his  pages.  Maurus  was  their  third 
and  youngest  child  and  the  pet  of  the 
whole  family.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  sensitive,  affectionate  lad,  always 
fonder  of  books  than  of  games,  l)ut 
liking  best  of  all  to  listen  to  the  in¬ 
numerable  tales  bis  father  had  to  tell 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  In  which  he 
himself  had  borne  a  humble  part,  or 
of  the  still  more  marvellous  exploits 
and  legends  of  the  old  Magyar  heroes. 
It  was  from  his  father  that  Maurus 
Inherited  both  his  literary  and  his  ar¬ 
tistic  talents.  The  boy  always  loved 
study  and  was  the  joy  and  delight  of 
his  masters,  who  could  not  teach  him 
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quickly  enough.  Both  at  the  local 
grammar  school  and  at  the  gymnasia  of 
Pressburg  and  Comorn  he  always  stood 
high  in  his  class,  and  he  speedily  ac¬ 
quired  a  literary  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  French  and  Italian,  beside  a  thor¬ 
ough  grounding  in  the  obligatory  Ger¬ 
man  and  Latin,  In  his  twelfth  year 
little  Maurus  was  summoned  from 
•his  studies  to  the  deathbed  of 
his  father,  a  catastrophe  which  he 
took  so  much  to  heart  that  he 
fell  seriously  ill  and  for  a  time  his 
life  was  even  despaired  of.  He  recov¬ 
ered  but  slowly,  and  for  the  next  five 
years  was  haunted  by  a  deep  melan- 
choly  which  he  endeavored  to  combat 
by  the  most  Intense  application  to 
study  at  the  Calvinist  University  of 
PtipA,  whither  he  was  sent  for  his 
degree  in  1841-42.  At  Pdpa  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Petofi,  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  contributors,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  University 
Magazine.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  he 
displayed  at  this  time  so  much  skill 
as  a  painter,  sculptor  and  carver  In 
ivory,  that  many  thought  he  would 
owe  the  future  fame  which  every  one 
already  predicted  for  him  rather  to  his 
brush  and  chisel  than  to  his  pen.  In 
1843-44  we  find  him  settled  at  Kecske¬ 
met,  the  chief  city  of  the  Alfold,  or 
great  Hungarian  plain,  embowered  in 
miles  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  where 
fine  bracing  air  restored  the  delicate 
young  student  to  something  like  nor¬ 
mal  health.  It  was  here  that  his  alert, 
observant  eye  first  studied  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Magyar  peasants.  For¬ 
ty-nine  years  later  he  was  to  record 
bis  impressions  in  the  exquisite  tale, 
“Az  Sarga  R6za”  (“The  Yellow  Rose”), 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  his  later 
works. 

Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
Jokai  now'  resolved  to  follow  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  profession,  and  for  three  years 
■  studied  law  with  his  usual  assiduity 
at  Comoni  and  Post.  In  184(5  he  ob- 


tiiined  his  articles,  w'on  his  first  action 
and  immediately  afterwards  aban¬ 
doned  his  profession  forever,  because 
he  could  not  find  it  in  him  to  distrain 
for  rent  upon  a  poor  widow  and  her 
orphans.  Four  years  previously  his 
five-act  drama,  “A  Zsid6  Flu”  (“The 
Jew  Boy”),  had  been  honorably  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Hungarian  Academy  in 
a  prize  competition.  It  had  needed  no 
small  heroism  in  an  ambitious  youth 
of  nineteen  to  submit  to  the  drudgery 
of  the  law  after  such  a  brilliant  d4but, 
but  virtuous  indignation  now  coming 
to  the  aid  of  natural  bias,  Jdkai  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  capital  and 
henceforth  devote  himself  entirely  to 
literature.  In  184.5  he  arrived  at  Pest, 
whither  Petofi  had  already  preceded 
him;  speedily  became  a  contributor  to 
the  leading  newspapers,  and,  a  year 
later,  when  only  twenty-one,  published 
his  first  considerable  romance,  “H6t 
Kiiznapok”  (“Working  Days”). 

The  book  made  a  profound  sensation. 
Its  amateurishness  wms  forgotten,  its 
crudities  and  morbidities  were  par¬ 
doned  for  the  sake  of  its  striking  origi¬ 
nality  and  exquisite  charm  of  style. 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  in 
the  national  literature  before,  and,  even 
then,  Hungarian  Belles-L6ttres  could 
boast  of  two  novelists  of  the  first  rank, 
Efitvos,  the  Magyar  Fielding,  and  .16- 
sika,  the  Magyar  Walter  Scott,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  whole  host  of  DU  minores. 
It  produced  much  the  same  impres¬ 
sion  in  Hungary  as  “Sketches  by  Boz” 
had  done  in  England  ten  years  pre¬ 
viously,  and  indeed,  on  its  humorous 
side,  the  genius  of  J6kai  is  close  akin 
to  the  genius  of  Dickens.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  author  was  instantly 
made,  the  most  notable  result  of  his 
triumph  being  his  appointment,  in  the 
following  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  to  the  editorship  of  the  leading 
literary  new'spaper  of  Pest,  “Eletk6- 
pek,”  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
numerous  staff  w’hieh  he  gathered 
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round  biui,  including  all  the  rising  tal¬ 
ent  of  the  day,  he  speedily  made  the 
literary  oracle  of  Hungary. 

But  stormy  times  were  approaching. 
The  invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Croa- 
tians  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna  (September  11),  and 
the  murder  of  the  Imperial  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Count  Lamberg,  on  the  bridge 
of  Buda  (September  28),  1848,  by  the 
infuriated  Magyars,  rendered  a  war  be¬ 
tween  Hungary  and  Austria  inevitable, 
and  both  nations  flew  to  arms.  J6kai, 
abandoning  literature  for  politics,  em¬ 
braced  the  national  cause  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  served  it  with  voice,  pen  and 
sword.  During  the  March  days,  when 
the  Austrian  Government  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  concede  all  the  demands  of 
the  Hungarian  Liberals,  Petofl  and 
J6kai  were  the  protagonists  of  young 
Hungary,  and  the  latter  was  sent  on  a 
political  mission  to  the  Vienna  insur¬ 
gents  by  Kossuth.  In  August  J6kai 
wedded,  under  the  most  romantic  cir- 
cumstances,‘  the  distinguished  actress, 
Rosa  Laborfalvi,  a  highly  gifted,  noble- 
minded,  spirited  woman  of  good  family, 
eight  years  his  senior,  who  for  nearly 
forty  years  was  to  prove  an  ideal  wife, 
ail  indispensable  counsellor  to  her  de¬ 
voted  husband.*  Together  they  faced 
all  the  vicissitudes,  all  the  horrors  of 
the  civil  war,  retreating  with  the  peri¬ 
patetic  Hungarian  Government  from 
Pest  to  Debreczin  in  the  winter  of 
1848-49;  returning  the  following  spring 
to  Pest  with  the  victorious  Honveds 
after  Gorgei’s  brilliant  April  campaign, 
when  the  Austrians  lost  four  pitched 
battles  in  three  weeks  and  evacuated 
the  fortress  of  Buda,  and  again  re¬ 
treating  in  July  to  Szegedin  after  the 
Russian  intervention.  Perceiving  that 
the  end  was  now  approaching,  J6kai 
first  sent  his  wife  to  a  place  of  safety, 

>  Described  minutely  In  the  romance  “A  Tengers- 
semu  Hnlg;"  (“Lady  with  Eyes  like  ihe  Sea”). 

s  She  is  obviously  the  heroine  of  many  of  his  ro¬ 
mances,  e.g.,  the  Princess  Anna  in  “Erdely  Aran 
ykora”  (“The  (lolden  Age  of  Transylvania”). 


and  tlieii  accompanied  the  lust  Hun¬ 
garian  army  in  its  masterly  retreat  to 
the  last  Hungarian  capital.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Arad,  which 
led  to  the  final  catastrophe,  the  surren¬ 
der  at  Vilagfis,  and  was  only  prevent¬ 
ed  from  committing  suicide  by  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  friends,  who  implored  him 
to  live  on  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and 
his  country.  He  obeyed  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  buried  himself  at  Tardona, 
among  the  beech  forests  of  Borsod.  For 
a  time  his  life  was  actually  in  danger. 
His  services  to  the  revolutionary  cause 
had  been  so  conspicuous  that  he  was 
a  marked  man.  It  is  true  that  in  his 
newspapers,  the  “Esti  Lapok”  and  the 
“Pesti  Hirlap,”  he  had  at  first  preached 
moderation  to  the  more  fanatical  and 
taken  up  a  strictly  constitutional  stand¬ 
point;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  blinded 
by  the  delusive  triumphs  of  April,  he 
had  openly  approved  of  Kossuth’s  fa¬ 
tal  blunder,  the  dethronement  of  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty  and  of  other  equally 
radical  measures,  and  his  eloquent  pen 
had  done  more  than  almost  anything 
else  to  rally  and  convert  the  waver- 
ers. 

At  last,  after  five  months  of  extreme 
anxiety,  he  was  saved  by  a  stratagem 
of  his  wife,  Madame  Jdkai  succeeding 
in  getting  her  husband’s  name  inserted 
in  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  garrison 
of  the  fortress  of  Comorn,  which  had 
been  granted  a  complete  amnesty  on 
October  2,  1849,  sl.x  weeks  after  the 
war  was  over  elsewhere.  Yet,  even 
now,  J6kal  was  obliged  to  efface  him¬ 
self  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  first 
books  which  he  published  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  capital,  “A  Bujdosu  \ap- 
lOja”  (“Journal  of  a  Fugitive”)  and 
“Forradalma  Csatak^pei”  (“Battle-pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Revolution”),*  both  of 
them  composed  in  the  sylvan  solitudes 

*  Both  of  them  give  vivid  pictures  of  the  war, 
though  of  course  the  author  had  to  write  very  cau¬ 
tiously.  Jokai  returns  to  this  exciting  perio<l  of  his 
life  in  many  of  his  works,  notably  in  “A  Tengers- 
zemu  Holgy,  18M. 
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of  Borsod,  appeared  pseudonymously 
under  the  name  of  his  dog,  Saj6. 

During  the  twelve  terrible  years  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  abortive  Revo¬ 
lution  when  Hungary,  robbed  of  all 
her  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  was 
degraded  into  a  mere  appanage  of  the 
Austrian  Crown  and  tyrannized  and 
exploited  by  reactionary  foreigners  ig¬ 
norant  of  her  very  language,  J6kal,  al¬ 
most  single-handed  and  in  the  face  of 
appalling  difficulties,  devoted  himself 
to  the  noble  task  of  keeping  the  na¬ 
tional  spirit  alive  and  encouraging  hiS 
countrymen  patiently  to  wait  for  bet¬ 
ter  days. 

During  this  period  he  was  literally 
chained  to  his  desk,  turning  out  mas¬ 
terpiece  after  masterpiece,  at  the  rate 
of  seven  volumes  a  year,  and  editing 
at  the  same  time  two  literary  and  two 
comic  papers,  to  the  latter  of  which  he 
contributed  many  of  the  illustrations. 
Much  of  the  work  thus  accomplished 
is  of  permanent  value  and  comprises 
some  of  his  noblest  creations,  e.  g.,  the 
great  historical  romances  “Erd61y 
Arauykora”  (“Golden  Age  of  Transyl¬ 
vania”),  with  its  continuation,  “Tdrok 
Vilag  Magyarorszdgon”  (“Turks  in 
Hungary”),  “Feh6r  ROzsa”  (“White 
Rose”),  “A  Janicsdrok  Vggnapjai” 
(“Last  Days  of  the  Janissaries”),  etc., 
novels  of  old  Magyar  social  life  and 
manners,  e.  g.,  “Egy  Magyar  N&bob” 
(“An  Hungarian  Nabob”)  with  its  con¬ 
tinuation  “K&rp&thy  Zolt&n”  (“Zoltan 
Kfirpathy”),  “Szomord  Napok”  (“Dark 
Days”),  and  “A  R6gl  J6  Tablablrftk” 
(“The  Good  Old  Magistrates”);  bril¬ 
liant  phantasies  such  as  “Oceania,” 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  lost  island  of  Atlantis,  and 
the  beautiful  collection  of  short  tales 
in  ten  volumes  entitled  “J6kai  Mor  De- 
kaineronja”  (“Maurus  Jdkai’s  Decam¬ 
eron”). 

During  the  transitional  period  (1861- 
67),  when  the  disasters  of  the  Italian 
campaign  of  ISiiO  had  taught  Austrian 


statesmen  the  necessity  of  some  sort 
of  compromise  with  Hungary,  although 
they  were  by  no  means  dispose  to  ad¬ 
mit  all  her  pretensions,  J6kai  began 
his  political  career.  He  sat  in  every 
Diet;  immediately  established  bis  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  skilful  debater;  founded 
and  edited  the  newspaper  “Hon”  as 
the  organ  of  the  Moderate  Liberal 
Party,  and  had  the  supreme  distinction 
in  1863  of  being  condemned  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  twelve 
months’  hard  labor  in  irons  for  insert¬ 
ing  in  his  newspaper  a  “seditious”  ar¬ 
ticle  by  his  friend  Count  NAndor  Zichy. 
The  king,  however,  commuted  the 
sentence  to  one  month’s  solitary  con¬ 
finement,  and  J6kai  himself  has  told  us 
in  “A  Tengerszemii  Holgy”  (“Eyes  like 
the  Sea”)  that  during  this  month  bis 
“cell”  daily  was  thronged  with  distin¬ 
guished  visitors. 

But  it  was  only  after  the  composition 
with  Austria  (1867),  and  especially 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  long  ad¬ 
ministration  (1875-90)  of  his  friend 
Ooloman  Tisza,  the  Cavour  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  that  Jdkai  exercised  a  constant 
and  considerable  political  influence 
both  as  a  Parliamentary  debater  and 
as  editor  of  the  “Hon.”  His  usual 
seat  was  on  the  second  Ministerial 
bench,  just  behind  the  Premier,  and 
whenever  he  rose  to  speak  he  always 
commanded  the  attention  of  a  crowded 
and  expectant  bouse.  More  than  once 
Ids  eloquence  extricated  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  a  tight  place.  Amongst  his 
more  notable  speeches,  most  of  which 
have  been  printed,  may  be  mentioned: 
“What  does  the  Opposition  want- 
revolution  or  reform?”  delivered  in 
1869;  “The  Left  Centre  the  true  party 
of  reform,”  spoken  in  1872;  and  his 
celebrated  speech  on  the  Budget  of 
February  26,  1880.  In  those  days  he 
was  a  most  ardent  politician,  ready, 
if  necessary,  to  fight  as  well  as  talk 
and  write  for  his  opinions.  Three 
times  he  has  fought  duels  (happily 
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bloodless,  and  therefore  unrecorded  In 
Kacziany’s  “Famous  Hungarian 
Duels”)  with  political  opponents,  and 
on  one  memorable  occasion  he  success¬ 
fully  contested  a  division  of  Budapest 
against  a  Cabinet  Minister.  But  it 
was  as  the  editor  of  the  “Hon”  that 
be  rendered  his  party  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  service,  and  in  many  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  cartoons  of  the  day,  in  which  he 
figures  as  Tisza’s  faithful  henchman, 
he  is  generally  represented  waving  the 
“Hon”  as  a  banner  or  charging  with 
it  as  a  bayonet.  The  ultra-conserva¬ 
tive  comic  paper,  “Borszem  .Tanko,” 
was  particularly  fond  of  caricaturing 
the  consistent  and  courageous  cham¬ 
pion  of  enlightened  liberalism,  and  his 
earnest,  gentle  face,  with  the  honest 
eyes,  ample  beard  and  fierce  mous¬ 
tache,  is  conspicuous  in  nearly  every 
number  from  18C8  onwards.  Thus  in 
the  number  for  August  23,  1808,  the 
colored  frontispiece  represents  J6kai 
as  a  huge,  black-bearded  bald  bead, 
furiously  editing  four  newspapers  at 
the  same  time,  a  nimble  quill  pen  being 
stuck  between  each  of  the  diminutive 
hands  and  feet  In  1870,  when  he 
supported  the  candidature  of  the  Isra¬ 
elite,  Herr  Wolff,  at  Presburg,  he  is 
represented  (June  26)  on  the  hustings 
as  the  Wandering  Jew,  in  battered  hat 
and  tattered  mantle,  with  the  banner 
of  a  Calvinist  elder  reproachfully  wag¬ 
ging  in  his  hand.  His  increasing  bald¬ 
ness  is  also  an  inexhaustible  subject 
for  the  raillery  of  this  clever  but  not 
always  very  generous  print,  especially 
on  the  occasion  of  his  dramatic  jubilee 
at  Klausenburg  in  1871,  when  he  is 
depicted  in  ancient  Roman  costume, 
with  a  Red  Indian  feather  head-dress, 
beating  a  huge  drum  on  a  Greek  trium¬ 
phal  car! 

Yet  amidst  the  stress  of  this  Intense 
and  manifold  political  activity,  J6kal 
actually  between  1861  and  1886,  found 
time  to  write  no  fewer  than  a  hundred 
and  forty-two  volumes  of  novels  and 


romances,  besides  several  plays  and 
educational  works!  To  realize  what 
this  means  w’e  must  imagine,  if  we 
can,  an  Independent  M.P.,  Mr.  Augus¬ 
tine  Birrell  for  choice,  whose  Parlia¬ 
mentary  oratory,  by  the  way,  greatly 
resembles  JOkai’s,  editing  the  “Times” 
and  “Punch,”  without  disparagement 
to  liis  Parliamentary  duties,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  composing  all  the  novels  of 
Dickens,  Anthony  Trollope  and  Jules 
Verne.  And  please  remember  tliat 
these  142  volumes,  so  far  from  being 
mere  pot-boilers,  comprise  many  indis¬ 
putable  masterpieces,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  without  intrinsic  merit.  For 
to  this  period  belongs  JOkai’s  best  so¬ 
cial  novel,  “Az  tij  Foldesfir”  (“The  New 
I.andlord”),  the  first  novel  of  his  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  (by  Mr.  A.  T.  Pat¬ 
terson,  thirty-three  years  ago);  “Fekete 
Oyf^mfintok”  (“Black  Diamonds”);  the 
incomparable  “Az  Arany  Ember”  (‘‘A 
Man  of  Gold”),  a  German  version  of 
which  first  led  me  to  study  Hungarian, 
as  already  mentioned;  “Egy  az  Isten” 
(“God  Is  One”);  “A  Szep  Mikhdl” 
(“Pretty  Michal”),  that  terrible  and 
vivid  tragedy  of  seventeenth-century 
life  in  Transylvania;  “SzabadsAg  a  h6 
alatt”  (“Freedom  under  the  Snow”), 
an  historical  romance  temp.  Alexander 
I  of  Russia,  already  a  favorite  in  Eng¬ 
land;  “A  Jovo  SzAzad  R6g6nye”  (“The 
Romance  of  the  Coming  Century”),  in 
which  Jules  Verne’s  most  daring  fan¬ 
tastic  fiights  are  forestalled  or  sur¬ 
passed;  “Rab  RAby,”  and  many  more 
Since  the  death  of  his  first  wife  (No¬ 
vember  20,  1886),  who  had  long  since 
quitted  the  stage  to  become  her  hus¬ 
band’s  constant  companion,  J6kal  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  quitted  public  life. 
It  was  feared  at  first  that  this  terrible 
bereavement  would  altogether  over¬ 
whelm  him,  but  he  sought  and  found 
distraction  in  strenuous  literary  work, 
adding  between  1886  and  1899  no  fewer 
than  fifty  fresh  volumes  to  his  already 
enormous  store,  including  Tengers- 
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xemii  Hiilgy”  (“Eyes  like  the  Sea”), 
which  won  the  Academy’s  prize  in 
18(X)  as  the  best  novel  of  the  year,  and 
‘‘A  sarga  ROsza”  (“The  Yellow  Rose”) 
in  1893,  pronounced  by  the  great  critic, 
Zoltan  Bedthy,  to  be  one  of  the  abid¬ 
ing  ornaments  of  the  national  litera¬ 
ture.  He  is  still  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
meut,  but  he  never  speaks  now,  takes 
little  interest  in  politics  and  amuses 
himself  while  in  tue  House  by  correct¬ 
ing  proofs,  displaying  considerable  in¬ 
genuity  in  dodging  the  whips  on  the  eve 
of  a  division.  In  1894  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  united  to  do  honor  to  the  Nestor 
of  Magyar  writers  by  celebrating  his 
golden  jubilee  as  a  national  festival, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  the  Rib¬ 
bon  of  St.  Stephen  from  the  king,  the 
freedom  of  every  city  in  Hungary  and 
a  check  for  100,000  florins  from  the 
Jubilee  Committee  on  account  of  the 
profits  derived  from  a  national  Edition 
dv  luxe  of  his  works  in  a  hundred  huge 
volumes,  illustrated  by  all  the  best 
Hungarian  artists,  which  was  sub¬ 
scribed  for  five  times  over.  Jdkai’s 
second  marriage,  with  the  young  ac¬ 
tress,  Miss  Ida  Nagy,  is  of  too  recent 
a  date  to  call  for  comment  His  latest 
romance,  written,  I  am  told,  during  bis 
honeymoon  in  Sicily  (1809)  and  entitled 
“Oreg  Ember  nem  ven  Ember”  (“Old  Is 
Not  Aged”),  is  a  marvellous  demon¬ 
stration  of  unimpaired  power  and  bril¬ 
liance  lu  the  veteran  author,  who  the 
same  year  celebrated  his  seventy-fourth 
birthday. 

I  have  left  myself  but  little  space 
for  a  critical  estimate  of  Jdkai’s  writ¬ 
ings,  and  any  such  estimate  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect  and  tentative. 
Inasmuch  as  I  have  perused  but  a 
tenth  part  of  the  great  Magryar  roman¬ 
cer’s  innumerable  productions.  Still,  I 
may  fairly  claim  to  know  more  about 
Jfikai  than  most  people;  the  salient  out¬ 
lines  of  his  literary  character  and 
genius  lie  plainly  before  me;  and  al¬ 
though,  no  doubt,  his  still  unread  mas¬ 


terpieces  may  have  many  delightful 
surprises  in  store  for  me,  I  do  not 
think  they  could  materially  affect  the 
Judgment  I  have  already  formed  of 
him. 

Briefly  then,  Maurus  J6kai  is  by  tem¬ 
perament  a  romantic  idealist  under  the 
capricious  mastery  of  an  inexhaustible 
imagination.  One  must  not,  generally 
speaking,  go  to  him  for  psychological 
depth,  elaborate  analysis  of  character, 
or  for  that  objective  detachment  which 
is  one  of  the  infallible  notes  of  the 
highest  creative  genius.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  bis  literary  career  his 
warmest  admirers  have  frequently  re¬ 
proached  him  with  bis  excessive  sensi¬ 
bility,  his  fantastic  exaggeration  and 
his  penchant  towards  melodrama.  It 
has  been  remarked  more  than  once, 
with  perfect  truth,  that  most  of  his 
heroes  and  heroines  are  either  angels 
or  devils,  saints  or  scoundrels,  and  it  is 
an  absolute  fact  that  his  immoderate 
fondness  for  his  pet  characters  has  led 
him  again  and  again  to  ruin  the  denoue¬ 
ment  of  a  really  noble  story.  Take, 
for  Instance,  “A  Szep  Mikhfil  (“Pretty 
MIchal”),  where  the  hero  Valentine, 
who  by  every  canon  of  art  and  every 
rule  of  honor,  should  have  fallen  be¬ 
neath  the  headsman’s  axe  by  the  side 
of  the  girl  whom  he  has  ruined,  is 
spirited  away  at  the  last  moment  ap¬ 
parently  because  the  author  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  unmitigated  disas¬ 
ter.  Or,  again,  take  the  character  of 
the  Nabob  In  “A  Magyar  Nfibob”  (“The 
Hungarian  Nabob”).  Here,  If  ever, 
J6kai  has  proved  to  demonstration 
that,  when  he  likes  to  take  the  trouble, 
he  can  draw  character  with  the  best 
Old  Kftrp&thy  in  his  unregenerate  days 
is  delightful  and  convincing,  a  sort  of 
seml-Oriental  Squire  Western  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  The  old  sinner 
finally  marries  a  pretty  milliner  to 
spite  a  profligate  nephew  who  has 
sent  him  a  coffin  as  a  birthday  present 
So  far  good.  But  when  the  lady. 
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shortly  afterwards,  dies  in  childbed, 
and  the  aged  Nabob,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  departs  this  life  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity,  one  feels  that  the  transforma¬ 
tion,  however  edifying,  is  too  sudden 
to  be  quite  natural.  Moreover,  many 
of  Jdkai’s  heroes  strike  one  as  a  trifle 
mawkish.  Unlike  Dickens,  indeed,  he 
knows  how  to  describe  a  gentleman, 
especially  a  wicked  gentleman  (e.  g., 
Bfinfy  in  “Az  Erd61y  Aranykora” 
(“Golden  Age  of  Transylvania”),  or 
Abellino  in  “A  Magyar  N&bob”,  but 
the  best  of  his  good  young  men  (e.  g., 
Timar  In  “Az  Arany  Ember”  (“A 
Man  of  Gold”)  and  Zoltdn  Kdrpathy 
In  the  novel  of  the  same  name)  are 
often  perilously  like  prigs  of  the  purest 
water. 

Another  of  Jdkai’s  defects  is  due  not 
so  much  to  temperament  as  to  impul¬ 
siveness.  It  is  quite  plain,  from  in¬ 
ternal  evidence,  that  he  has  often  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  long  story  without  prop¬ 
er  provision  (in  the  shape  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  plot)  for  the  voyage,  and  conse¬ 
quently  has  to  invent  another  as  he 
goes  along,  the  result  frequently  being 
a  series  of  loosely  connected  tableaux 
rather  than  a  complete,  straightforward 
narrative.  This  fault  is  especially  no¬ 
ticeable  in  his  great  historical  ro¬ 
mances,  “Az  Erd61y  Aranykora” 
(“Golden  Age  of  Transylvania”)  and  its 
sequel,  “Torok  VUftg  Maggarorsz&gon” 
(“Turks  In  Hungary”).  In  both  these 
noble  stories,  however,  the  tableaux 
are  so  magniflcent  and  the  workman¬ 
ship  so  masterly,  that  one  readily  for¬ 
gives  all  mere  technical  defects  and 
eagerly  asks  for  more  of  the  same  sort 

Jdkai’s  exuberant  fancy  is  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  of  bis  extravagan¬ 
ces.  He  himself  has  told  us  that  it 
was  his  youthful  ambition  that  bis 
Pegasus  should  fly  with  him  to 
regions  unexplored  before,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  that  frisky  and  unbridled  steed 
has  sometimes  rapt  its  rider  away  to 
heights  (and  also  to  depths)  where 


mere  men  of  this  world  have  some 
difliculty  in  keeping  their  heads  cool 
and  their  feet  steady.  Some  few  of 
his  romances  are  perfect  orgies  of  the 
imagination. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  are  but  the  in¬ 
evitable  defects  of  qualities  of  the 
highest  order.  Jdkai’s  imagination  is 
a  wayward  Jinn,  which  may  have 
played  him  tricks  more  than  once,  but, 
anyhow,  has  placed  him  on  a  throne, 
the  throne  of  Magyar  “Belles  L6ttres,” 
and  subjected  Past  and  Present,  East 
and  West,  the  world  of  nature  and  the 
world  of  art  to  his  magic  sway.  In 
the  pages  of  no  other  romance-writer 
shall  you  And  such  magniflcent  tab¬ 
leaux,  such  splendid  coloring,  such  a 
prodigality  of  ornament;  and  also, 
when  at  his  best,  such  ingenious  com¬ 
binations,  such  a  wealth  of  incident 
and  adventure,  such  dramatic  denoue¬ 
ments.  His  descriptions  of  natural  sce¬ 
nery  have  a  unique  charm,  combining, 
as  they  do,  the  artist’s  fondness  for 
beautiful  effects  and  striking  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  minute  exactness  of  an 
alert  and  practised  observer.  He  gen¬ 
erally  takes  a  single  feature  in  the 
landscape,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
gradually  unfolds  and  interprets  the 
whole  environment  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  following  picture  of  the 
Carpathians,  necessarily  very  much 
condensed,  taken  from  “Az  Erdi^ly 
Aranykora”  (“Golden  Age  of  Transyl¬ 
vania”). 

We  are  among  the  Hermolka  moun¬ 
tains,  in  a  land  which  no  one  has  ever 
thought  of  colonizing.  The  very 
skirts  of  this  wilderness  are  uninhabit¬ 
ed.  Only  where  the  stream  dashes 
down  from  the  mountains  does  green¬ 
sward  appear.  There  among  the  lux¬ 
uriant  grasses  lie  the  fearless  stags, 
while  the  wild  bees  build  their  basket¬ 
shaped  nests  in  the  hollow  trees  on  the 
margin  of  the  stream.  That  stream  is 
the  Rima.  She  alone  is  bold  enough 
to  force  her  way  through  this  wild 
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rocky  labyrinth.  Sometimes  she 
plunges  down  from  the  granite  ter¬ 
races  with  a  far-resounding  din,  dis¬ 
solving  into  a  white  cloudy  spray,  in 
which  the  sunbeams  paint  an  eternal 
rainbow,  which  spans  the  velvet-green 
margins  of  the  abyss  like  a  fairy 
bridge.  A  moss-clad  rock  projects 
from  the  midst  of  the  waterfall,  divid¬ 
ing  it  in  twain,  and  from  the  moss-clad 
rock  wild  roses  look  over  Into  the 
dizzying,  tumbling  rapids  below.  Far 
away  down  the  vagrant  stream  is 
hemmed  in  between  basalt  rocks. 
Here  the  twofold  echo  changes  its 
monotonous  muffled  roar  into  melan¬ 
choly  music,  and  the  transparent  crys¬ 
tal  waters  appear  black  from  the  color 
of  their  stony  bed,  wherein  rosy  trout 
and  sprightly  water-snakes,  like  silver 
ribbons,  disport  themselves.  Then, 
escaping  from  her  brief  constraint,  the 
Rlma  dashes  onward  from  crag  to 
crag,  angrily  scourging  a  huge  mass  of 
rock  which,  once,  in  time  of  flood,  she 
swept  into  Its  bed  from  a  distance  of 
many  miles,  and  which,  after  the  next 
thaw  or  rainfall,  she  will  hurl  a  thou¬ 
sand  fathoms  deeper  Into  the  rock-en¬ 
vironed  valley.  Higher  and  higher  we 
mount,  the  oaks  and  larches  fall  behind 
us,  the  pines  and  flrs  begin,  the  horizon 
expands,  the  transparent  mists  which 
hitherto  have  veiled  the  heights  now 
linger  behind  in  the  depths.  The  lit¬ 
tle  green  patches  of  valley  are  scarce 
visible  through  the  opal  atmosphere, 
and  the  hilly  woodlands  have  dwin¬ 
dled  into  dark  specks,  the  gold  and 
lilac  outlines  whereof  are  dimly  distin¬ 
guishable  in  the  brightening  dawn. 
And  before  us  the  mountains  still  rise 
higher  and  higher.  And  now  at  last 
even  the  Rlma  has  deserted  us.  Deep 
down  below  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
round,  dark  blue  lakelet  surrounded  by 
steep  rocks,  on  whose  bronze-llke  mir¬ 
ror  white  swans  are  bathing  in  the 
shadows  of  the  pines.  In  the  midst 
of  this  lakelet  the  source  of  the  Rima 
turns  and  tumbles,  casting  its  bubbling 
crystal  fathoms  high,  and  keeping  the 
lakelet  in  perpetual  ebullition,  as  if 

<  Johannes  Jorgensen  in  Denmark,  and  Selma  Lag- 
-erlof  in  Sweden,  for  instance.  The  one  defect  of 
these  charming  writers  is  their  lack  of  humor,  hut  in 
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some  mighty  spirit  iu  the  watery  abyss 
below  were  trying  to  raise  up  the 
whole  lakelet  with  his  forehead. 

Similarly  in  “Az  Arany  Ember”  (“A 
Man  of  Gold”),  we  have  delightful  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Danube  in  all  its 
moods,  with  exquisite  little  floral 
pieces  thrown  in,  which  could  only 
have  been  penned  by  an  enthusiastic 
botanist  with  the  soul  of  a  poet  But, 
indeed,  picturesque  detail  Is  one  of 
Jokal’s  strong  points.  He,  the  busiest 
of  men,  the  most  prolific  of  writers,  is 
never  In  a  huiTy.  He  loves  to  linger 
by  the  way  and  quit  the  beaten  track, 
and  if  it  please  him  suddenly  to  break 
off  his  story  in  order  to  produce  from 
the  store-house  of  an  immense  erudi¬ 
tion  and  a  manifold  experience  treas¬ 
ures  old  and  new,  so  much  the  better 
for  you,  my  reader.  For  Jdkai  has  a 
rare  gift  of  exposition,  he  would  have 
made  an  ideal  lecturer.  What  could 
be  finer,  in  its  way,  than  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  mine  in  “Fekete  Gy6- 
m&ntok”  (“Black  Diamonds”)?  And 
if  you  would  surprise  the  secret  of 
making  even  technicalities  fascinating, 
just  read  once  more  the  account  of  the 
coining  mills  in  “A  Szeg6ny  Gazdagok” 
(“The  Poor  Plutocrats”). 

Indeed,  Arch-Romantic  as  he  Is,  Jd¬ 
kai  nevertheless  has  always  been  re¬ 
markable  for  a  careful  attention  to  de¬ 
tail  which  would  do  honor  to  the  most 
conscientious  Realist;  and  hence  it 
comes  about  that  he,  who  began  his 
literary  career  when  the  old  Romanti¬ 
cism  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  has 
survived  the  triumphs  and  the  tyran¬ 
nies  of  the  Realism  which  supplanted  it, 
and  lived  to  see  the  rise  of  a  new  Ro¬ 
manticism,  with  which  he  bad  some¬ 
thing  in  common.  I  mean  that  quite 
modern  school  of  fiction  whose  chief 
representatives  are  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  Symbolists*  who  have  grafted 

their  naWe  senatblUty  and  attention  to  detail  they  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  great  Magyar  romancer. 
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an  enthusiastic  ideaiism  on  the  parent 
stock  of  an  empirical  realism  and 
which  promises  to  be  the  dominant 
school  of  the  near  future.  For  that 
reason  alone  I  am  inclined  to  predict 
a  long  popularity  for  Jdkal. 

But,  after  all,  Jdkai  possesses  an¬ 
other  quality  which  makes  him  alto¬ 
gether  independent  of  the  caprices  of 
literary  fashion— a  quality  by  no  means 
too  common  in  these  self-conscious 
times.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  saving 
gift  of  humor,  that  most  salutary  of 
mental  and  moral  antidotes,  for  Jdkai’s 
genius  is,  above  all  things,  sane,  and 
J6kai  himself  strikes  every  one  who 
knows  and  sees  him  as  a  well  preserved 
specimen  of  that  rapidly  vanishing 
type— the  thoroughly  normal  man.  It 
is  said  that  Ibsen,  after  visiting  the 
Magyar  romancer  a  few  years  ago, 
sighed  as  he  left  the  house,  “Ah!  if 
only  I  were  as  young  as  J6kal!”  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  J6kai  is  three 
years  older  than  Ibsen,  and  has  done 
ten  times  as  much  work,  but  then,  as 
I  have  just  implied,  Jdkai  regards  the 
world  from  the  sober,  liberal,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  Impersonal  standpoint  of  the 
genuine  humorist  who  is  never  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  vanities  and  the  miser¬ 
ies  of  the  ordinary  man  of  letters,  sim¬ 
ply  because  he  has  learnt  to  know  that 
literature,  after  all,  is  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  life,  and  that  man  was 
meant  to  live  among  men  and  not 
among  the  gods  of  Olympus.  Of  Jd¬ 
kai’s  humor  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
speak.  So  much  of  its  peculiar  savor 
and  aroma  is  lost  in  the  process  of 
translation,  that  those  whp  know  him 
only  in  English  or  German  versions 
will  scarce  be  able  to  recognize  his  true 
greatness  in  this  respect  Dickens  is 
the  humorist  whom  on  the  whole  he 
resembles  the  most  but,  speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  the  fun  of  the  great  Magyar  is 
wilder,  cruder,  more  grotesque  than 


that  of  his  great  English  compeer.  His 
comic  types  seem  to  have  less  of  the 
shirt  of  civilization  upon  them.  His 
humor,  too,  sometimes  is  not  without 
a  touch  of  sardonic  savagery,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Callot-like  picture  of 
the  drunken  Cantor  and  the  mastiff  in 
‘  Szomord  Napok”  (“Sad  Days”),  and 
in  many  scenes  of  that  terrible  story, 
“A  Szdp  Mlkhftl”  (“Pretty  Michal”), 
which  abounds  with  grim,  not  to  say 
ghastly,  pleasantry.  His  minor  cari¬ 
catures,  in  especial,  are  often  striking¬ 
ly  Dickensian,  e.  g.,  the  schoolmaster  in 
“Szomorfl  Napok,”  a  sort  of  barbaric 
Squeers,  and  Margarl  in  “A  Szegdny 
Gazdagok”  (“Poor  Plutocrats”),  so 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Sampson 
Brass,  while  Clementine,  in  the  same 
story,  reminds  one  of  Miggs.  Of  the 
many  comic  types  peculiar  to  Jokal, 
the  best,  without  doubt,  are  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  scoundrels,  mostly  of  Greek 
origin,  of  which  that  prince  of  pro¬ 
fessional  blackmailers,  Theodore  Krist- 
yan  in  “Az  Arany  Ember”  (“A  Man  of 
Gold”),  is  the  most  consummate  speci¬ 
men.*  The  odd  humor  of  Turkish  Agas 
and  Pachas  also  gives  a  piquant  sea¬ 
soning  to  some  of  his  most  pleasant 
pages,  and  if  you  want  to  see  the  Rou¬ 
manian  peasant  at  his  best,  and  the 
Magyar  peasant  at  his  worst,  you 
could  not  go  to  a  better  guide  than 
Jdkai. 

For  the  last  forty  years  Jdkai  has 
been  the  best-known  personage  in  the 
Hungarian  capital.  His  slim,  erect, 
elastic  figure;  his  carefully  kept  beard 
and  truculently  pointed  moustache: 
even  his  long,  spruce,  black  Francis- 
Joseph  kahat  or  surtout,  with  the  in¬ 
variable  dark  brown  trousers,  and  tlie 
Cornelian  dog-headed  pin  stuck  jaunt¬ 
ily  into  the  bright  neckerchief,  form 
an  essential  part  and  parcel  of  the  so¬ 
cial  atmosphere  of  Budapest.  In  the 
days  when  he  meddled  with  politics 


»  An  excellent  trensUtion  of  thli  book  by  Mm.  llshed  by  Memri.  Blackwood  In  18M  under  the  title 

Kennard.  through  the  German  I  believe,  was  pub-  of;*‘Tlmar’s  Two  Worlds.” 
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aud  condescended  to  employ  his  leisure 
hours  in  averting  Ministerial  crises,  he 
would  frequently  be  observed  pacing 
the  corridors  of  the  Parliament  House 
with  head  erect  and  hands  crossed  be¬ 
hind  his  back,  and  then  every  one 
knew  that  the  Member  for  Kassa  was 
about  to  deliver  one  of  his  persuasive 
speeches  in  a  crowded  house.  But  all 
that  is  over  now.  He  has  ceased  to 
serve  “that  old  hag.  Dame  Politlca,” 
and  only  quits  his  writing-table  for  a 
couple  of  hours  every  evening  to  fight 
his  old  political  leader,  Coloman  Tisza, 
for  a  few  fiorins  at  the  tarok  table  of 
their  club.  But  his  appetite  for  work 
is  as  voracious  as  ever.  He  Is  up  every 
day  at  dawn,  summer  and  winter,  and 
has  generally  written  his  30,000  words 
before  lunch.  His  life  is  absolutely 
liarmonious;  to  every  hour  of  the  day 
Tbe  Mootbly  Bevlew. 


Is  allotted  its  proper  labor  or  pleasure, 
and  he  always  has  a  pocket-full  of  wit¬ 
ticisms  and  comic  apercus  for  the  de¬ 
lectation  of  his  innumerable  friends. 
But  his  greatest  happiness  Is  to  know 
that  he  has  only  one  unforgivable  ene¬ 
my  in  the  world,  and  that  is  tbe  phyl¬ 
loxera,  with  which  he  wages  remorse¬ 
less  w’arfare  in  bis  vineyard-garden  at 
SvAbhegy,  the  place  which  he  loves 
the  most.  For  Jdkai,  like  that  other 
great  teller  of  tales,  Hans  Andersen, 
is  A  great  lover  of  fiowers.  and  fiowers 
thrive  in  his  garden  as  they  thrive  no¬ 
where  else.  He  also  might  say  with 
the  immortal  Hans,  “Flowers  know 
very  well  that  I  love  them;  even  If  I 
were  to  stick  a  peg  Into  the  ground  I 
believe  It  would  grow.”  And  Jdkai’s 
friends  tell  us  that  to  see  him  in  bis 
garden  is  to  see  him  at  bis  best. 

R.  Niabet  Bain. 


OUTWARD  BOUND. 

(President  McKinley:  Died  September  14th,  1001.) 

Farewell!  for  now  a  stormy  morn  and  dark 
The  hour  of  greeting  and  of  parting  brings; 
Already  on  a  rising  wind  yon  bark 
Spreads  her  impatient  wings. 

Too  hasty  keel,  a  little  while  delay! 

A  moment  tarry,  O  thou  hurrying  dawn! 

For  long  and  sad  will  be  the  mourners’  day 
When  their  beloved  is  gone. 

But  vain  the  hands  that  beckon  from  the  shore; 

Alike  our  passion  and  our  grief  are  vain. 
Behind  him  lies  our  little  world:  before 
The  illimitable  main. 

Yet,  none  the  less,  about  his  moving  bed 
Immortal  eyes  a  tireless  vigil  keep— 

An  angel  at  the  feet  and  at  the  head 
Guard  his  untroubled  sleep. 

VOL.  Lxxiv.  329 
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Two  nations  bowed  above  a  common  bier, 

Made  one  forever  by  a  martyred  son— 

One  in  their  agony  of  hope  and  fear, 

And  in  their  sorrow  one. 

And  thou,  lone  traveller  of  a  waste  so  wide. 

The  uncharted  seas  that  all  must  pass  in  turn. 

May  the  same  star  that  was  so  long  thy  guide 
O’er  thy  last  voyage  bum. 

No  eye  can  reach  where  through  yon  sombre  veil 
That  bark  to  its  eternal  haven  fares; 

No  earthly  breezes  swell  its  shadowy  sail; 

Only  our  love  and  prayers. 

Edward  Sydney  Tyler. 

The  Spectator. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  hope  w'hich  was  felt  last  week 
of  the  recovery  of  President  McKinley 
proved  to  be  unfounded,  his  wound 
having  been  mortal.  On  Thursday, 
September  12tb,  Just  after  his  atten¬ 
dants  had  announced  that  he  was  out 
of  danger,  he  showed  signs  of  col¬ 
lapse,  and  early  on  Saturday  he  ex¬ 
pired.  The  cheerful  reports  of  the  sur¬ 
geons  are  still  unexplained,  for  several 
of  them  were  experienced  men,  and 
the  autopsy  showed  that  from  the  first 
the  murdered  President  had  never  had 
a  chance  of  surviving.  The  wound  had 
paralyzed  the  stomach,  and  even  if 
gangrene  had  not  set  in  he  must  have 
perished  of  the  exhaustion  caused  by 
the  inability  of  the  body  to  assimilate 
food.  The  doctors  were  probably  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  patient’s  apparently 
strong  vitality,  but  they  must  have 
seen  many  wounds  from  revolver  bul¬ 
lets,  and  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe 
that  their  hopefulness  was  due  to  a 
great  unwillingness  to  increase  the 
public  excitement  by  acknowledging 
the  lamentable  truth.  The  same  policy 


was  pursued  in  the  case  of  President 
Garfield.  The  public  regret  both  here 
and  in  America  is  deep  and  sincere, 
and  on  this  side  it  has  been  Increased 
by  a  certain  latent  distrust  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  successor,  which,  it  is  fan¬ 
cied  may  prove  too  Bismarckian.  The 
record  of  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
under  the  Constitution  becomes  Presi¬ 
dent  until  March,  1905,  as  politician, 
as  soldier  in  the  Spanish  War  and  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  most  excellent,  but  there 
is  an  impression  that  be  is  unusually 
masterful,  that  he  is  inclined  to  Jingo¬ 
ism,  that  he  holds  to  the  policy  known 
as  that  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with 
extreme  tenacity,  and  that  he  is  espe¬ 
cially  antagonistic  to  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  many  speeches 
and  has  written  much,  and  both  from 
his  speeches  and  his  brochures  it  is 
deduced  that  he  is  fully  conscious  of 
the  power  of  the  United  States,  that 
he  would  exert  that  power  to  the  ut¬ 
most  to  prevent  any  extension  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  territory  in  any  part  of  Ameri- 
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ca,  North  or  South,  and  that  he  thinks 
it  high  time  that  Europe  should  resign 
auy  existing  possessions  on  that  conti¬ 
nent.  He  does  not,  it  Is  said,  exactly 
claim  Canada,  but  he  thinks  that  Can¬ 
ada  ought  at  least  to  be  independent. 
He  would  also  cut  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and,  having  cut 
It,  would  assert  that  it  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  only  by  the  Republic,  even  if 
there  are  treaties  providing,  as  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  provides,  that 
such  control  should  be  divided.  He  is, 
in  fact,  it  is  believed,  a  warm  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  policy  of  expansion  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  would 
take  advantage  of  any  dispute  to  main¬ 
tain  the  hegemony  of  the  United  States 
in  that  hemisphere,  if  not  their  actual 
sovereignty  over  it,  by  force  of  arms. 

We  think  the  apprehension  much  ex¬ 
aggerated.  No  statesman  is  safe  if  he 
is  to  be  bound  by  the  rather  reckless 
expressions  of  his  Immature  years, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  prove,  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  be  as  different  from  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  as  Governor  of  New  York,  or  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Union,  as  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  Sovereign  usually  is  from  him¬ 
self  when  only  Heir-Apparent.  The 
rosponsibllltles  of  ofldce  often  modify 
character  by  bringing  forward  a  side 
of  it  previously  unsuspected,  and  they 
almost  always  profoundly  modify  pre¬ 
viously  entertained  opinions.  It  does 
not  follow,  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  a 
private  capacity  entertained  certain 
very  natural,  if  ambitious,  wishes,  that 
he  is  therefore  prepared  In  order  to 
realize  those  wishes,  to  bring  upon  bis 
country  all  the  calamities  of  war.  He 
may  desire— probably  does  desire— to 
see  the  Isthmian  Canal,  whether  cut 
through  Nicaragua  or  through  Pana¬ 
ma,  a  purely  American  waterway,  but 
he  is  not  the  kind  of  man,  if  we  read 
his  character  aright,  to  dlsr^ard  trea¬ 
ties  or  to  wish  to  obtain  by  violence 
what  might  be  obtained  by  diplomacy. 
Though  an  exceptionally  brave  man. 


with  the  material  in  him  of  a  great 
military  organizer,  he  has  seen  too 
much  of  war  for  that,  and  is  too  con¬ 
scious  that  political  advantages,  how¬ 
ever  desirable,  may  be  too  dearly  pur¬ 
chased.  As  to  the  West  Indies,  he  is 
very  unlikely  even  to  wish  to  Increase 
the  colored  population  of  the  States, 
while  as  regards  Canada,  though  every 
American  wishes  to  extend  the  Repub¬ 
lic  to  the  North  Pole,  every  American 
is  aware  that  five  millions  of  unwilling 
white  citizens  disposed  to  support 
every  Secessionist  party  would  bring 
no  solid  strength  to  the  Union,  but 
rather  a  source  of  weakness.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  no  Anglophobe,  eager  to 
fight  Great  Britain  merely  because  she 
is  Great  Britain,  but  at  most  an  Amer¬ 
ican  of  somewhat  fiery  patriotism, 
who  would  gladly  see  his  country  even 
more  infiuential  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  than  she  is  at  present,  when  a 
certain  primacy  is  conceded  to  her  by 
all  Europe  as  a  depository  of  unbroken 
and  nearly  inexhaustible  power.  Even 
Bismarck  never  made  war  for  the  sake 
of  war,  and  preferred  hopeful  alliances, 
as  in  the  Austrian  case,  to  large  terr^ 
torial  extensions. 

It  is  possible,  too,  to  exaggerate  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  personal  authority.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  force  and  dignity  of 
character,  with  an  exceptional  hold 
over  his  people,  but  from  the  moment 
he  becomes  President  he  passes  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  States,  the  politicians,  the  diplo¬ 
matists,  the  capitalists,  all  of  whom 
are  opposed  to  anything  like  rash  or 
gigantic  political  enterprise.  He  will 
be  reslstAl,  whatever  his  policy,  by 
a  party  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  and 
he  is  as  regards  foreign  policy,  con¬ 
trolled  under  the  Constitution  by  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  which,  though 
no  doubt  Jingo  just  at  present  ui)on 
the  question  of  the  Canal,  is  by  in¬ 
stinct  indisposed  to  convert  Itself  into 
a  mere  following  of  the  Head  of  the 
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Executive.  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be 
the  last  man  to  assail  their  authority 
by  any  revolutionary  method,  and  to 
persuade  them  to  violent  courses  he 
must  have  a  good  case  to  defend, 
which  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
no  European  Power  will  voluntarily 
afford  him.  The  European  Powers  do 
not  wage  profitless  wars,  and  it  is  the 
special  peculiarity  of  the  American 
imsition  that  no  Power  at  war  with 
the  Union  can  hope,  even  if  victorious, 
to  obtain  from  victory  any  advantage 
whatsoever.  It  might  as  well  be 
fighting  with  the  planet  Mars.  We 
regard,  therefore,  these  alarms,  of 
which  we  may  by-and-bye  find  Conti¬ 
nental  papers  full,  as  altogether  un¬ 
real,  or  rather  just  as  little  and  as 
much  real  as  they  were  while  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  was  alive.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  would  certainly  have  fought  for 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  possibly  for 
the  right  to  cut  the  Panama  Canal, 
.-and  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  only  follow  in 
the  main  in  the  footsteps  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  Indeed  he  has  already  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  so,  and  although  all  such 
promises  are  much  affected  by  the  i)er- 
sonal  equation,  and  by  the  new  men 
whom  each  successive  President  gath¬ 
ers  round  him,  still  the  eager  approval 
of  the  promise  expressed  by  the  great 
Republican  party  must  have  most  seri¬ 
ous  weight.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  represents,  no  doubt,  the 
whole  people  of  that  great  nation,  but 
he  is  still  the  nominee,  and,  in  part,  the 
iustrument  of  his  own  special  party 
which  raised  him  to  power— for  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  McKinley  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  would  have  been  eldbted— and 


which  alone  can  grant  him  a  second 
term;  that  is,  can  not  only  gratify  bis 
natural  and  justifiable  ambitions,  but 
can  secure  him  the  time  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  any.  large  or  far- 
reaching  designs.  It  is  very  rarely  and 
under  most  exceptional  circumstances, 
that  the  dominant  party  in  the  States 
completely  loses  all  control  of  the 
President  Indeed,  it  has  occurred 
only  once.  All  the  “managers”  acting 
together  could  not  have  prevented 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  second  election,  but,  as 
far  as  we  know,  that  situation  has 
never  occurred  before,  and  has  never 
reappeared. 

One  fact  comes  out  very  strongly  in 
this  discussion,  and  that  is  that  the 
personality  of  the  American  President 
is  quite  as  important  to  Europe  as 
that. of  any  Sovereign,  and  that  the 
movements  of  opinion  within  the  Re¬ 
public  will  be  watched  henceforward 
with  most  eager  attention.  It  is  not 
only  Great  Britain  which  is  interested 
ill  American  policy,  but  the  entire  Con¬ 
tinent,  which,  apart  altogether  from 
territorial  questions,  even  exaggerates 
American  control  over  the  future  eco¬ 
nomic  position.  The  most  burning  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  hour  in  Berlin  and  Vienna 
is  whether  President  Roosevelt  will 
be  as  completely  Protectionist  as  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  was,  and  whether,  in 
promising  to  follow  his  predecessor’s 
policy,  be  included  or  did  not  include 
the  speech  in  which  President  McKin¬ 
ley  hinted  that  Protection  had  nearly 
done  its  work,  and  must  be  exchanged 
for  the  pursuit  of  wider  markets, 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  a  policy 
of  freer  trade. 


7be  BesnoiiiUt. 
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V. 

The  flatness  and  unprofltableness  of 
the  present  season  are  sufficiently  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  fact  that  my  Log- 
Book  for  the  month  of  .Tune  contains 
nothing  more  momentous  than  the 
Dedication  Festival  of  St.  Ursula’s, 
Stucco  Gardens.  Socially,  there  has 
been  even  less  than  usual  to  record. 
Stuccovia,  following  the  decisive  ex¬ 
ample  of  Belgravia,  has  abstained 
from  giving  dances;  and  this,  though 
it  is  hard  on  Bertha,  has  been  borne 
with  equanimity  by  Selina  and  my¬ 
self.  A  laudable  desire  to  counteract 
the  extortions  of  the  income-tax  has 
suspended  dinner-parties,  and  Selina 
and  1  have  had  several  serious  discus¬ 
sions  as  to  the  most  advantageous  way 
of  disposing  of  the  expected  haunch 
from  Proudflesh  Park.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  making  the  flshmonger 
take  it  in  part  payment  of  his  account; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  present  it 
to  the  Bounderleys  would  be  a  cheap 
and  effective  mode  of  repaying  accu¬ 
mulated  civilities.  On  the  whole,  we 
have  agreed  to  defer  our  decision  till 
the  haunch  actually  arrives;  for  the 
benevolence  of  one’s  richer  relations  is 
uncertain,  and  Loamshire  has  this  year 
shown  a  tendency  to  fall  us.  Our 
Baronets,  seeing  no  matrimonial  open¬ 
ings  for  their  daughters  in  this  cloud¬ 
ed  and  abnormal  season,  have  prac¬ 
ticed  a  wise  economy,  and  have  re¬ 
mained  at  home.  The  head  of  my 
family.  Indeed,  came  up  for  the  Derby, 
but  he  left  his  wife  in  the  country, 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him 
that  he  might  have  entertained  us  at 
Claridge’s,  where  he  puts  up.  Selina 
encountered  her  sister-in-law,  the 
reigning  Mrs.  Topham-Sawyer  (for  my 
revered  mother-in-law,  is  alas!  a  dowa¬ 


ger)  at  the  Military  Exhibition;  but 
Mrs.  T.-8.  was  at  pains  to  explain  that 
she  had  only  come  up  for  two  nights, 
and  was  going  back  to  Loamshire  next 
daj'.  So  we  feel  that  we  are  deserted 
alike  by  London  and  by  the  County. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  former  years,  the  world  is  certainly 
not  too  much  with  us  in  1901;  and, 
like  the  repentant  peeresses  in  Trac- 
tarian  tales,  we  turn  for  consolation 
to  the  Church.  Hence  the  unusual  in¬ 
terest  which  has  this  year  been  evoked 
by  the  Dedication  Festival  of  St.  Ur¬ 
sula’s.  And  here  let  me  pay  a  merited 
tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Souls- 
by.  The  distinguishing  gift  of  the 
“Deep  Church”  is  a  singular  faculty 
by  which  it  discerns  Meaning  in  the 
apparently  Insignlflcant  and  evokes 
the  Unexpected  from  the  inmost  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  Commonplace.  W’lth 
this  high  gift  Mr.  Soulsby  has  been 
richly  dowered.  St.  Ursula’s  was  built 
ill  1801,  and  for  twenty  years  pursued 
an  uneventful  course.  But  then  came 
what  is  called  a  “quickening  of  Church 
Life.”  Services  were  multiplied,  orna¬ 
ments  Introduced.  St.  Ursula’s  “Parish 
Magazine”  was  started.  A  Church 
Guild  (“The  Fishers  in  Deep  Waters”) 
was  organized.  The  Dedication  Fes¬ 
tival  began  to  be  observed.  Ours  is 
a  shifting  population,  and  no  one  in 
the  parish  could  remember  the  Dedi¬ 
cation  except  Lady  Farringford,  who 
regards  church-going  as  an  expensive 
form  of  lunacy,  and  a  broken-down 
sexton  who  was  dismissed  for  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  poor-box.  But  the  quick¬ 
ened  Church  Life  threw  Itself  enthusi¬ 
astically  into  the  work  of  commemorat¬ 
ing  what  it  could  not  remember,  and 
year  by  year,  about  the  middle  of 
.Tune,  Selina  and  Mrs.  Soulsby  and  Mrs. 
Barrlngton-Bounderley  and  their 
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friends  have  lashed  themselves  into  a 
fury  of  churoh-goiiig  aud  sermon-hear¬ 
ing,  which  the  attractions  of  Hurling- 
ham  were  unable  to  countervail,  and 
from  which  even  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Match  was  barely  able  to  dis¬ 
tract  them.  All  this  was  well  enough 
in  ordinary  times,  but  this  year  it  was 
felt  that  something  a  little  more  strik¬ 
ing  was  required.  If  only  by  way  of 
foil  to  the  social  dulness  of  the  season. 
It  was  then  that  the  Deep  Church 
came  to  our  assistance,  and  Mr.  Souls- 
by  saw,  as  In  a  trance,  the  spiritual 
significance  of  a  Fortieth  anniversary. 

A  man  of  more  ordinary  mind  might 
liave  been  content  to  defer  the  great 
parochial  celebration  until  1911,  when 
St.  Ursula’s  will  be  fifty  years  old. 
But  not  so  Lancelot  Ludovlc  Soulsby. 
He  lives  in  daily  hope  of  what  is  ple- 
tlstlcally  termed  a  call  to  a  sphere  of 
wider  infiuence,  or  a  more  exposed 
situation  in  the  Church’s  battlefield. 
Besides,  the  celebration  of  a  fiftieth 
anniversary  had  become  commonplace. 
Everybody  and  everything,  from  Queen 
Victoria  downward,  had  kept  a  jubi¬ 
lee. 

The  labors  of  a  thousand  preach¬ 
ers  and  ten  thousand  leader-writers 
had  tabulated  and  moralized  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  half  a  century.  But  no 
one  as  yet  had  celebrated  the  Fortieth 
anniversary  of  anything;  and  here  was 
an  unexplored  field  of  Significance 
ready  to  Mr.  Soulsby’s  hand.  I  am  not 
privileged  (as  Pennialinus  says)  to  re¬ 
pair  unbidden  to  Mr.  Soulsby’s  study, 
or  to  penetrate  into  that  more  mys¬ 
terious  alcove  where  he  receives  his 
parochial  inspiration  from  her  whom 
lie  playfully  calls  his  dear  Egerla. 
But  I  am  persuaded  that  one  fine  day 
Mrs.  Soulsby  said,  “What  with  the  war 
funds  and  what  with  the  income-tax, 
the  parish  charities  are  running  very 
low  this  year.  I  wish  we  could  make  a 
little  extra  effort  at  the  Dedication 
Festival.’’  And  Mr.  Soulsby  instantly 
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replied,  “Go  to.  Let  us  proclaim  a 
Parochial  Quadragesima,"  With  a  man 
of  this  type  to  conceive  a  great  thought 
is  to  embody  it  in  action;  and  he  forth¬ 
with  betook  himself  to  the  lively  or¬ 
acles  of  Alexander  Cruden  and  dis¬ 
turbed  the  long  repose  of  Dr.  Smith’s 
“Dictionary  of  the  Bible.’’  The  result 
of  this  research  was  promulgated  to 
the  parish  in  a  sermon  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday,  which  was  reproduced  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  “Parish  Maga¬ 
zine.’’ 

“It  will  not  have  escaped  your  notice, 
dear  friends,  that  this  summer  wit¬ 
nesses  the  Fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  our  beloved  St.  Ursula’s. 
We  propose  to  mark  the  event  by 
something  of  special  effort,  endeavor¬ 
ing  by  outward  token  and  visible  act 
to  impress  alike  upon  the  heart  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  truth-seeking 
souls  who  resort  hitherward  the  little- 
observed  but  most  pregnant  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  great  numeral  40. 

“It  is  a  beautiful  characteristic  of 
numbers  generally  that  they  are  ‘rep¬ 
resentative  rather  than  determinate.’ 
The  learned  tell  us  that  this  idea  of 
representative  numbers,  so  full  of  pos¬ 
sible  significations,  so  splendidly  anti¬ 
pathetic  to  the  dismal  literalness  of 
Cocker  and  Colenso,  Is  extremely  com- 
nion  among  Eastern  nations,  ‘who  have 
a  prejudice  against  counting  their 
possessions  accurately,’  It  enters 
largely  into  ancient  systems  of  chron¬ 
ology,  and  it  is  found  in  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  and  metaphysical  speculations 
not  only  of  the  Pythagorean  and  other 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  both 
Greek  and  Roman,  but  also  in  the  later 
Jewish  teachers,  the  Gnostic  and  the 
great  Augustine  himself.  Those  who 
look  below  the  surface  of  what  they 
road  into  the  hidden  depths  of  what 
the  author  Intended  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  recall  Instances  of  numbers  used 
representatively,  or  (as  bas  been  beau¬ 
tifully  said  by  an  exegetlcal  writer) 
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‘preferentially,  because  some  meaning, 
which  we  do  not  in  all  cases  under¬ 
stand,  was  attached  to  them.’  It  were 
superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  more  fa¬ 
miliar  instances  of  Ten  (which  means 
little)  and  Seven  (which  means  less), 
or  the  result  of  multiplying  the  one  by 
the  other,  which  means  anything  you 
please.  Let  it  suffice  this  morning 
when  we  are  looking  forward  with 
chastened  joy  to  the  celebration  of  our 
great  Parochial  Quadragesima,  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  upon  the  crowning  mys¬ 
tery  of  40. 

“It  is  the  special  and  most  endearing 
charm  of  this  precious  numeral  that, 
strictly  construed,  literally  interpret¬ 
ed,  it  means  nothing  in  particular. 
What,  asks  the  man  of  the  world,  is 
40  but  twice  20?  What,  murmurs  the 
Church,  except  XXXIX  plus  I?  But 
to  eyes  that  are  spiritually  opened,  to 
ears  that  are  properly  attuned,  all 
this  nicely-calculated  less  or  more  is 
the  merest  sciolism  of  an  unawakened 
sense. 

“No,  my  friends,  the  significance  of 
40  is  not  arithmetical  but  psychical. 
Through  all  literature,  ancient  and 
modern,  sacred  and  profane,  that  sig¬ 
nificance  runs  like  a  silver  thread.  In 
the  opulent  exuberance  of  oriental 
fancy,  it  stands  for  the  infinite  possi¬ 
bilities  of  moral  fall;  and  each  of  the 
Forty  Thieves,  could  he  but  speak,  has 
his  separate  word  of  warning  for  these 
perilous  times.  In  the  mordant  verse 
of  Thackeray,  it  is  the  token  of  ripe 
manhood  and  experienced  judgment. 
‘Once  you  have  come  to  Forty  year’ 
the  errors  of  immaturity  should  be  no 
longer  yours.  In  the  racy  proverbial- 
Ism  of  our  dear  native  tongue  she  who 
is  fair,  fat  and  Forty,  is  the  perfected 
type  of  the  eternal  feminine.  In  the 
triumphant  football-chant  of  the  soar¬ 
ing  human  boy,  ‘Forty  years  on’  ad¬ 
umbrates  the  impending  advent  of  the 
Golden  Age.” 

At  this  point  Mr.  Soulsby  began  to 


soar  into  sacred  symbolism,  illustrat¬ 
ing  bis  theme  by  the  experiences  of 
Moses  and  Elijah,  and  here  it  might 
be  indecorous  for  the  mere  layman  to 
follow  him.  The  sermon  as  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  magazine  runs  to  twenty 
pages;  but  I  have  cited  enough  to 
indicate  the  spirit  in  which  this  year 
we  approached  our  Dedication  Festi¬ 
val. 

The  mystic  numeral  was  everything 
and  everywhere.  Forty  (or,  as  Mr. 
Soulsby  preferred  to  say,  twice  twen¬ 
ty)  clergymen  walked  in  the  proces¬ 
sion;  Forty  instruments,  wind  and 
stringed,  enriched  the  orchestra.  Five 
services  a  day  during  the  octave  pro¬ 
duced  a  total  of  40.  The  4th,  40th,  400th 
and  444th  hymns  in  “Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
ern”  were  sung  without  reference  to 
sense  or  subject.  The  Archdeacon  of 
London  blessed  Forty  new  hassocks  (a 
thank-olTcring  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington-Bounderley),  and  pew-rents 
were  attached  to  Forty  sittings  hither¬ 
to  free  (a  thank-offering  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Soulsby). 

The  principal  sermon  on  the  Sunday 
in  the  octave  of  the  Dedication  was 
preached  by  my  old  Oxford  friend, 
Jawkins,  of  Queen’s.  Jawklns  was  al¬ 
ways  a  very  good  fellow— on  pleasant 
terms  with  himself  and  the  world- 
fond  of  popularity  and  the  milder 
forms  of  athletic  exercise;  averse  to 
mental  exertion  and  the  drudgery  of 
the  Schools,  but  quite  sufficiently 
sharp  to  know  the  right  thing  to  say 
about  everything,  and  ready  to  enounce 
it,  with  a  terrible  copiousness  of 
words,  at  the  Union  or  elsewhere. 
But  withal  a  genial  soul,  living  an  easy 
and  rather  jovial  life,  spending  his 
money  freely,  and  by  no  means  averse 
to  the  modest  tankard  and  the  pipe  of 
peace.  He  had,  with  other  small  ac¬ 
complishments,  a  passable  knack  of 
rhyming;  and  his  valedictory  address 
to  his  scout  was  a  good  deal  quoted  at 
the  time: 
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To-nigbt  I  bade  good-bye  to  Smith;  he 
went,  and  left  behind 
hih  good  old  rooms,  those  dear  old 
rooms,  where  oft  I  sweetly  dined; 
There’s  a  new  year  coming  up,  Filcher, 
but  I  shall  never  see 
The  Freshman’s  solid  breakfast  or  the 
Freshman’s  heavy  tea. 

Upon  this  battered  table,  and  within 
these  rooms  of  mine. 

In  the  early,  early  morning  there’ll 
be  many  a  festive  shine, 

And  the  Dean  will  come  and  comment 
on  “the  most  unseemly  noise,’’ 
Saying,  “Gentlemen,  remember,  pray, 
you’re  now  no  longer  boys.’’ 

When  the  men  come  up  again,  Filcher, 
and  the  term  is  at  its  height. 
You’ll  never  see  me  more  in  these  long 
gay  rooms  at  night; 

When  the  old  dry  wines  are  circling, 
and  the  claret-cup  flows  cool. 

And  the  loo  is  fast  and  furious  with  a 
fiver  in  the  pool. 

Jawkins  and  I  had  always  been 
good  friends,  but  we  belonged  to  dif¬ 
ferent  colleges,  and  there  was  not 
between  us  that  intimacy  which  sur¬ 
vives  separation.  So  when  we  had 
taken  our  modest  degrees  we  went  our 
several  ways;  I  to  Loamshire,  the  Bar, 
and  marriage,  and  Jawkins  to  Holy 
Orders.  After  he  had  “entered  the 
Church,’’  as  press-men  say,  I  used  to 
hear  of  him  from  time  to  time  as  a 
popular  curate  at  a  southern  watering- 
place,  and  as  having  won  a  prize  at 
a  lawn-tennis  tournament.  Then  I 
heard  of  him  established  in  a  family 
living,  and  devoting  his  mind  to  the 
culture  of  carnations.  “Poor  man!  He 
has  taken  to  gardening,’’  said  the  late 
Dr.  Vaughan  of  a  clerical  brother  at 
Doncaster,  in  the  tone  one  usually  re¬ 
serves  for  a  friend  who  has  taken  to 
drinking.  But  carnations  could  not 
satisfy  the  ardent  soul  of  Jim  Jawkins; 
and,  having  lost  sight  of  him  for  sev¬ 
eral  .years,  I  lately  began  to  hear 
strange  things  of  my  former  friend. 


He  had  given  up  horticulture  and  had 
taken  to  reading.  In  his  undergradu¬ 
ate  days,  he  had  been  a  bit-of  a  Uitu- 
alist,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  was 
often  to  be  found  at  St  Barnabas,  if 
he  was  not  dining  at  the  Mitre.  But  now 
1  heard  that  he  had  begun  to  talk  mys¬ 
teriously  of  the  Higher  Criticism;  and 
the  suspicion  that  he  knew  some  Ger¬ 
man,  combined  with  the  certainty  that 
he  knew  no  Greek,  had  aroused  the 
antagonism  of  the  clerical  circle  in 
which  he  moved.  The  down-grade 
once  touched,  his  descent  was  rapid. 
He  published  a  small  volume  of  unin¬ 
telligible  sermons,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Bishop  Westcott— the  sort  of  book,  as 
Dr  Liddon  said,  which  “a  Little  Fog 
writes  and  dedicates  to  the  Great  Fog.’’ 
Very  shortly  afterwards  he  resigned 
the  family  living,  and  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  quaint  society  which  calls 
itself  “The  Community  of  the  Mystifl- 
catlon.’’  This  Society  is  the  ark  and 
sanctuary  of  the  Deep  Church.  Its  glory 
is  to  explain  away  everything  and  com¬ 
mit  itself  to  nothing.  It  combines  a 
chastened  Ritualism  with  a  prudent 
and  moderate  Rationalism.  It  keeps 
an  ample  stock  of  both  commodities  on 
hand,  and  deals  them  out  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  the  demand  arises  and  the  Jump¬ 
ing  Cat  indicates. 

Its  rule  is  admirably  simple.  Each 
member  has  to  believe  explicitly  all 
that  Canon  Gore  teaches,  and  implicit¬ 
ly  all  that  he  may  teach  in  conditions 
which  have  not  yet  arisen.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  must  dally  recite  a  chapter  of  “Lux 
Mundi’’  and  learn  by  heart  ten  lines 
of  Mr.  Browning’s  poetry.  Celibacy 
is  not  enforced;  but  each  member  is 
bound  to  follow  the  example  of  Bishop 
Ken,  and  make  at  his  morning 
prayers  a  vow  that  he  will  not  be 
married  before  night.  A  decorous  as¬ 
ceticism,  not  too  violently  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  cul¬ 
tivated.  Pipes  are  forbidden;  but 
cigarettes  are  encouraged,  with  cigars 
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on  Sundays  and  the  greater  festivals. 
Bicycling  is  condemned,  but  tricycling 
is  allowed  except  during  Lent  and 
Advent  The  associates  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  are  of  both  sexes.  What  need  to  say 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soulsby  are  num¬ 
bered  among  them?  The  social  re¬ 
unions  of  the  community  take  place 
once  a  month,  when  cocoa,  lemonade 
and  mixed  biscuits  are  consumed  by  a 
circle  of  elegantly-dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  a  paper  is  read  by  one 
of  the  members.  The  topics  of  these 
papers  vary  according  to  the  “trend  of 
thought”  prevailing  at  the  moment.  If 
Rationalism  is  popular,  they  deal  with 
“The  Fairy-tale  of  Creation,”  or 
“Voltaire’s  Estimate  of  the  Capabili¬ 
ties  of  Habakkuk.”  If  Ritualism  en¬ 
gages  the  popular  mind,  we  have  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  “Thuribles  according  to 
the  Use  of  Bangor,”  or  “An  Inquiry 
into  the  Absence  of  Sky-blue  from  the 
Roman  Sequence  of  Ecclesiastical  Col¬ 
ors,”  In  a  community  thus  constitut¬ 
ed,  Jim  Jawkins  found  himself 
thoroughly  at  home.  Where  his  breth¬ 
ren  were  vague,  he  was  vaguer.  Where 
they  gushed,  he  out-gushed  the  gushi- 
est  of  them  all.  Dogma,  as  requiring 
accurate  knowledge  and  clear  thinking, 
was  alien  to  his  temperament;  but  on 
history— or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  It, 
I’hilosophy  teaching  by  Example— he 
was  exceptionally  great.  His  address 
to  a  mothers’  meeting  on  the  “Social 
Ideals  of  Thomas  d,  Becket”  had  a  de¬ 
served  renown;  and  when  he  launched 
his  passionate  argument  beginning, 
“But  you  will  tell  me  he  failed  at 
Clarendon,”  not  a  charwoman  in  the 
room  but  cast  down  her  convicted 
eyes;  not  a  laundress  who  did  not 
quiver  before  the  impending  refutation. 

Well,  here  was  a  preacher  after  Mr. 
Soulsby’s  own  heart;  and  the  Dedica¬ 
tion  Festival  of  St  Ursula’s  was  an 
occasion  worthy  of  the  preacher.  As 
he  warmed  to  his  tbeme,  Jawkins’s  fa¬ 
miliar  fluency  became  torrential.  He 


protested  that  of  all  the  joys  of  the 
Church’s  year— the  full-blooded  revelries- 
of  Boxing  Day,  the  mellow  glories  of 
the  Harvest  Home — none  were  equal  to- 
the  pure  rapture  of  a  Dedication  Festi¬ 
val;  and  no  Dedication  Festival  was  so- 
attractive,  so  imposing,  as  St.  Ursula’s. 
That  night  he  went  back  in  memory 
to  dear  old  days  long  gone  by,  whea 
he  and  their  vicar— then  two  ardent 
and  aspiring  lads— had  joined  hand 
and  heart  in  the  resolve  that  before' 
they  died  they  would  do  something  to 
win  the  soul  of  Christian  England  to 
a  due  recognition  of  St.  Ursula,  and 
of  all  that  she  stood  for  in  the  blood¬ 
stained  annals  of  the  Church’s  long 
crusade.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  for 
a  moment  he  believed  all  this— for  Jim 
Jawkins  is  an  honest  fellow— though 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  never  set 
eyes  on  Soulsby  till  they  met  last  year 
at  a  tea-party  given  by  the  Community 
of  the  Mystification. 

A  personal  reminiscence  of  that  kind 
always  tells.  The  effect  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  The  very  choir-boys  sur¬ 
ceased  from  sucking  peppermint  and 
pinching  one  another’s  legs.  Selina 
and  Bertha  shed  tears;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  churchwarden,  though  a  pork- 
butcher,  was  sensibly  affected.  A 
veritable  Pactolus  of  copper,  varied  by 
two  half-sovereigns  and  a  five-shilling 
piece,  flowed  into  the  alms-bags;  and 
we  sang  the  444th  hymn  with  inde¬ 
scribable  emotion. 

Rising  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
Selina  had  invited  Jawkins  to  supper 
after  the  service,  and  had  asked  a  few 
of  our  more  ecclesiastically-minded 
friends  to  meet  him.  The  Soulsbys 
were  a  matter  of  course,  but  I  confess 
that  I  was  surprised  when  I  heard 
young  Bumpstead’s  guffaw  on  the 
stairs,  and  rather  wondered  whethM 
our  modest  preparations  would  prove 
quite  adequate  to  the  demands  of  his 
extremely  healthy  appetite.  Selina  has 
a  just  objection  to  Sunday  cooking. 
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and  so  arranges  our  meals  on  the  sa¬ 
cred  day  that  the  cook  may  attend 
evensong  or  walk  with  the  policeman, 
according  as  her  Inclination  may 
prompt.  Our  supper  was  therefore  of 
a  chilly  and  unexhilarating  type— sand¬ 
wiches  and  salad,  Paysandu  ox-tongues 
and  tinned  fishes,  with  some  many-col¬ 
ored  combinations  of  jelly  and  jam  and 
cake  and  cream,  which  our  cook,  a 
woman  of  imperfect  education,  de¬ 
scribed  on  the  menu  as  “Cold  Sweats.” 
This  sort  of  fare  does  very  well  for 
Soulsby,  who  at  the  best  of  times  is 
no  great  performer  with  the  knife  and 
fork;  and  for  Jawkins  who  is  bound 
by  the  rule  of  his  community  to  drink 
a  cup  of  Bovril  and  eat  three  Plasmon 
biscuits  in  the  vestry  Immediately 
after  preaching.  But  I  could  detect  a 
look  of  ill-concealed  disgust  on  the 
expressive  countenance  of  young 
Bumpstead,  as  he  surveyed  our  ele¬ 
gantly-spread  board  and  thought  re¬ 
gretfully  of  the  Sunday  sirloin  of 
which  he  had  neglected  to  eat  a  third 
helping  at  one  o’clock.  To  me  cour¬ 
teously  proffering  a  sound  dinner 
Nlerstelner  at  13«.  a  dozen,  he  replied, 
almost  bnisquely,  that  he  wasn’t  a 
whale  at  that  sort  of  tipple,  but  that. 
If  I  could  let  him  have  a  toothful  of 
bitter,  it  would  do  him  a  treat.  At  or¬ 
dinary  times  so  Ill-mannered  a  demand 
would  have  elicited  from  my  dear 
Selina  one  of  those  acrid  sarcasms  be¬ 
fore  which  the  boldest  quails.  But 
now,  to  my  astonishment,  she  only 
said:  “It  Is  so  stupid  of  you,  Robert, 
not  to  have  beer  always  on  the  table; 
I  have  told  you  repeatedly  that  so 
many  people  prefer  It  to  whisky,  and 
lam  sure  It  must  be  more  wholesome 
than  that  dreadful  hock  of  yours.  Of 
course  you  will  say  that  women  know 
nothing  about  wine;  but  all  I  can  say 
is  that  I  finished  some  which  you  left 
a  few  Sundays  ago  and  It  made  me  ill 
for  a  week.” 

This  unlooked-for  rally  to  the  sup¬ 


port  of  Philistinism  left  me  dumb- 
fouudered;  and  it  was  not  till  several 
days  later  that  the  mystery  explained 
itself.  Rummaging  in  what  Selina 
calls  her  “boudoir”  for  the  price-list 
of  Harrod’s  Stores,  I  came  upon  a  con¬ 
cealed  copy  of  “Burke’s  Landed  Gen¬ 
try,”  which  opened  of  its  own  accord 
at  the  letter  B  and  the  name 

BUMPSTEAD. 

“Bumpstead,  John,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L., 
of  the  Fox  Holes,  Hampshire.  Born 
1S40.  Married  1870.  And  has  issue 
(with  several  daughters)  an  only  sur¬ 
viving  son, 

John  Thomas,  in  Holy  Orders, 

b.  1876.” 

This,  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  said  on  an 
historic  occasion,  came  upon  me  like 
a  flash  of  fire,  and  almost  froze  my 
biood.  Or,  if  that  be  too  vehement  an 
expression,  it  Is  at  least  true  to  say 
that  I  now  perceived  a  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  motive  In  Selina’s  domestic  pol¬ 
icy.  Dear  old  Mrs.  Topham-Sawyer 
now  resides  In  the  dower-house  of  The 
Sawbits;  which  Is  indeed  the  bailiff’s 
cottage  disguised  with  a  portico  and 
dignified  with  a  greenhouse.  Of 
course  she  is  what  the  Irish  so  expres¬ 
sively  term  “An  Encumbrancer,”  and 
Selina’s  eldest  brother  has  been  heard 
not  seldom  to  grumble  at  the  amount 
of  his  mother’s  Jointure,  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion,  he  says,  to  the  Income  of  the 
estate.  But,  even  so.  It  barely  suf¬ 
fices  for  the  requirements  of  genteel 
life  in  Loamshlre,  with  three  weeks  at 
the  seaside  In  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  natural 
piety  for  Selina  to  let  one  or  other  of 
her  unmarried  sisters  occupy  our  spare 
room  during  the  season;  and  lately 
Bertha  has  shown  an  Inclination  to  be¬ 
gin  her  visits  soon  after  Christmas, 
and  prolong  them  till  we  go  to  Harro¬ 
gate.  An  easy  benevolence  Is,  If  a  man 
is  any  ^udge  of  his  own  character,  my 
distinguishing  quality:  and  I  have  done 
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my  best  to  facilitate  what  I  believed 
to  be  Selina’s  designs  for  her  sister's 
happiness.  Stuccovia,  though  it  knows 
little  of  the  Peerage  or  the  Guards,  is 
not  destitute  of  eligible  youth.  Tlie 
Cashingtons  have  a  son  in  a  Cavalry 
regiment,  who  looks  like  a  picture  on 
the  outside  of  a  comic  song;  and  young 
Randolph  Bounderley  (named  after  a 
departed  statesman)  is  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  wears  a  Maimaison  car¬ 
nation,  and  drives  himself  to  the  City 
in  a  buggy. 

Believing  that  Selina  would  gladly 
welcome  either  of  these  youths  as  a 
brother-in-law,  I  have  shown  them 
partial  civility;  have  given  them  din¬ 
ners  at  my  more  expensive  club;  and. 
when  they  dined  with  us,  have  sub¬ 
stituted  a  costly  Lanson  for  the  de¬ 
spised  Niersteiner.  Young  Bump- 
stead,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  it  safer  to  keep  at  arm’s 
length;  and  thereby  have,  as  I  flat¬ 
tered  myself,  played  into  the  hands  of 

Tbe  CtombUl  Masaslne. 


Selina,  who  was  never  tired  of  de¬ 
nouncing  him.  But  it  is  difficult  for 
man,  slow  man,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  feminine  policy,  and 
Selina’s  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  our 
Sunday  supper  showed  me  that  I  was 
quite  on  the  wrong  tack.  After 
supper  Bumpstead  was  allowed 
to  smoke  on  the  balcony,  while 
Bertha  prattled  artlessly  of  the 
collection  and  the  parochial  treat. 
And  later,  when  Bertha  played  a 
Vesper  Hymn  of  Mr.  Soulsby’s  com¬ 
posing,  Bumpstead  turned  over  the 
music  for  her,  and  pronounced  the  per- 
foiTuance  “ripping,”  without  a  hint  of 
rebuke  from  Selina,  who  normally  de¬ 
tests  slang.  I  once  knew  a  lady  of 
tlie  highest  Tory  opinions  who  con¬ 
doned  the  regicidal  conduct  of  Crom¬ 
well  when  she  found  that  he  belonged 
to  the  landed  classes  of  Huntingdon¬ 
shire;  and  something  of  this  territorial 
sympathy  animates  the  gentle  bosom 
of  my  loved  Selina. 


iELFRED  THE  KING. 

Roll  back,  ye  centuries;  and  thou,  oblivious  Time, 

Lift  up  tbine  ancient  veil. 

Now  let  the  stately  march  of  sounding  rhyme 
Pour  in  our  ears  tbe  tale 

Of  blm,  whom  clear-volc’d  Fame  wltb  trumpet-tongue 
Acclaims  the  glorious  source  wlience  all  our  glories  first  were 
sprung. 

Hall,  jBlfred!  Like  a  mighty  battle-tower 
Set  on  a  high  uplifted  signal-bill. 

Impregnable  in  power. 

Steadfast  and  still;— 

Like  a  great  rock,  that  feels  tbe  imperious  climb 
Of  the  rough  beating  seas 
Round  bis  unshaken  knees;— 

Thou  stand’st  to  ravage  and  assault  of  Time. 

O’ertopping  twice  five  hundred  cloudy  years; 

Ours,  though  ten  centuries  of  stormy  fears 
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Between  us  roll  their  flood 
Of  battles,  toils,  and  blood, 

Ours,  ours  to-day,  great  King  and  greater  Man, 

In  whose  large  heart  and  brain  this  living  Empire  flrst  began. 

Dark  was  thine  hour,  O  England!  The  wild  Dane 
Swept  with  his  wild  white  wings  across  the  seas. 

And  from  his  shrieking  prey  again  and  yet  again 
Tore  out  the  quivering  life. 

Till  the  red  blood  ran  fast  o’er  all  the  abandoned  leas; 

And  faint  with  its  last  throes 
To  dull  despair  ebbed  out  that  desperate  strife. 

Then,  in  lone  Athelney,  iElfred  the  king  uprose. 

And  called  his  scattered  warriors  to  his  knees, 

And  bade  them  lift  the  Wessex  standard  high, 

March,  fight  and  conquer!— not  lie  down  and  die. 

Then  flamed  the  Golden  Dragon  to  the  sun; 

Then  were  thy  glories,  England,  well  begun; 

Then  was  thine  ancient  strength,  like  a  great  forest  tree. 
First  rooted  in  the  people’s  heart;  for  then 
Did  Saxon  JElfred  with  his  Saxon  men 
Build  that  great  building,  which  should  grow  to  be 
A  temple  sacred  to  the  just,  the  free— 

One  Empire,  though  it  stretch  from  pole  to  pole  and  sea  to  sea 

For  that  great  heart  no  lost  of  conquest  knew, 

But  drave  a  ceaseless  sword 
Against  the  people’s  foes 
Till  Ethandune  brought  all  the  land  repose; 

Then  sheathing  the  red  blade 
That  in  the  battle’s  hottest  front  had  made 
His  enemies  afraid, 

A  king  indeed,  to  his  high  kingship  true. 

Before  all  men  he  stood. 

And  like  a  mighty  prophet,  with:  “Thus  saith  the  Lord!” 
Uplifted  Truth  and  Justice  to  their  place; 

And  building  on  the  base 
Of  God’s  sure  law  his  own. 

Founded  a  glorious  throne. 

And  so  established  for  all  time  a  grateful  people’s  good. 

Lord  of  our  outland  foes!  Tamer  of  heathen  pride! 

Far  rolls  the  mighty  stream  of  waters  wide. 

With  full  majestic  course. 

That  had  in  thee  their  living  spring  and  source. 

For  thou  who  badest  stand 
Walled  cities  and  strong  gates  to  guard  this  land. 

More  glorious  yet  than  these. 

Gavest  us  all  the  seas 
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For  highway  of  our  greatness;  fixing  fast 
Our  empire  o’er  the  waves,  long  as  these  widening  realms 
shall  last. 

Hail,  hall  to  .Alfred!  Hail! 

Fighter  of  fights  that  made  a  people  free. 

Framer  of  laws  that  taught  them  what  to  be; 

Around  whose  kingly  name 
Yet  fuller  glories  shine. 

Bright  with  the  spiritual  part  of  fame 
That  owns  its  birth  divine. 

To  him  the  true  Promethean  soul  was  given 
That  burns  to  scale  the  high  ascents  of  heaven; 

Insatiate  with  desire 
Of  the  celestial  fire 

That  glows  on  those  eternal  altars  fed 
Where  Truth  and  Wisdom  dwell,  with  radiant  wings  out¬ 
spread. 

So  was  that  high  heart  set. 

His  people  being  free,  to  raise  them  higher  yet; 

Enkindling  in  the  thick  obscure  of  night 
That  love  of  Knowledge  which  itself  is  dawning  light. 

Hail,  hail  to  .Alfred!  Hail 
Now  are  the  full  years  ripened  for  his  praise. 

Who  in  those  far-off  days 
Shaping  our  island  roughness,  made  it  shine; 

Till  like  a  jewel  from  the  cavem’d  mine 
Wrought,  polish’d,  carv’d  and  set 
In  a  king’s  coronet. 

Slowly,  at  last,  it  wins  its  bright  imperial  way, 

Through  evil  days  and  good,  to  the  proud  place  it  holds  to-day. 

Strength  of  the  nations.  Lord  our  God  most  high! 

Still  make  our  foes  to  fiy; 

Still  give  within  our  borders  rich  increase. 

Blessing  our  hearths  with  Joyfulness  and  peace; 

But  lest  our  glorious  name 
Be  blotted  out  in  shame. 

Rebuke  the  boasting  lip,  bow  down  the  lofty  head. 

Now  while  we  think  upon  great  JElfred  dead. 

So  shall  the  land  that  guards  that  honor’d  dust 
Bring  forth  a  people  like  to  him— the  Strong,  the  Wise,  the 
Just 
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BORN  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Bt  Mbs.  Scott-Moncbieff. 


Born  housekeepers  are  not  necessa¬ 
rily  ideal  housekeepers.  The  ideal  in 
this  kind  has  perhaps  never  yet  been 
born  into  our  servant-training,  child- 
rearing,  husband-humoring,  dinner-or¬ 
dering,  housekeeping  world,  or  has 
succumbed  to  its  fiery  ordeals  before 
her  possibilities  were  recognized. 

The  vocation  is  so  trying,  makes 
such  insatiable  demands  on  strength, 
temper,  foresight  and  judgment  alike, 
that  if  housekeepers,  like  poets,  were 
not  continualiy  being  born  into  a  world 
that  truly  needs  both— born  with  that 
mysterious  impelling  instinct  of  genius 
to  fulfil  itself  which  is  so  great  a 
biessing  to  humanity — and  if  the  sup¬ 
ply  were  not  thus  supernaturally  main¬ 
tained,  society  would  surely  disinte¬ 
grate  into  a  dreary  aggregation  of  hu¬ 
man  atoms  knowing  neither  house  nor 
home.  No  woman,  I  repeat,  would  of 
her  own  choice,  and  having  gained 
years  of  discretion,  choose  to  be  a 
housekeeper — to  face  the  trials,  the 
discouragements,  the  criticism,  insepa¬ 
rable  from  housekeeping— if  she  were 
not  from  the  cradie  ripening  for  such 
an  arduous  career.  Note  how  artless¬ 
ly  the  embryo  housekeeper  follows  her 
instinct,  and  bow  that  innocent  instinct 
is  calculated  upon  and  designingly  fos¬ 
tered  by  a  commercial  world.  Why 
are  dolls  manufactured  by  the  million, 
doll-houses  contrived  and  furnished, 
tiny  thimbles,  sewing-machines,  tea- 
sets,  flat-irons,  mangles,  churns,  made 
in  such  quantities  as  to  stock  number¬ 
less  shops;  and  why  are  fascinating 
dinner-sets,  with  the  most  realistically 
colored  roast  chickens,  and  pink  hams, 
and  ripe  oranges,  and  vividly-green 
gherkins  thrown  in  the  way  of  women- 
rhlldren  if  not  to  hedge  in  any  wan¬ 
dering  fancy  and  to  rivet  with  pretty 


fetters  the  little  born  housekeeper  to 
her  grim  vocation?  True,  these  artful 
lures  are  called  toys,  and  sold  in  toy¬ 
shops,  and  usually  presented  to  chil¬ 
dren  by  those  who  love  them  best;  so 
foregone  a  conclusion  is  it  that  we 
must  all  dree  our  weird,  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  individual  must  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  the  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number. 

Housekeepers,  then,  are  born  with  an 
Instinct  for  their  vocation,  an  instinct 
that  may  be  stifled,  or  fostered,  or— 
and  more  generally  is— left  to  fulfil  it¬ 
self.  Most  of  our  housekeepers,  when 
they  begin  to  keep  house,  are  amateurs, 
and  live  to  rue  their  lack  of  systematic 
training.  We  have  never  known  a 
housekeeper  who  quite  realized  the 
ideal  we  meet,  though  rarely,  in  books; 
and,  before  studying  a  series  of  types 
from  literature  leading  up  to  this  ideal, 
let  us  briefly— for  it  is  an  ungracious 
task— point  out  two  faults  to  which 
the  housekeeper  is  most  prone. 

First  and  best,  she  is  too  altruistic. 
It  is  demoralizing  to  live  with  a  very 
good  housekeeper.  Her  cares  are  all 
for  others,  not  herself.  She  leaves  you 
no  chance  of  being  provident  or  con¬ 
siderate,  or  of  enduring  hardship.  She 
thorough-cleans,  preserves,  reads  cook¬ 
ery-books,  writes  store-orders,  super¬ 
vises  the  plumber,  is  round  with  the 
butcher,  is  as  watchful  as  a  dragon 
and  as  patient  as  Job— for  pleasure? 
No,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  all 
this  so  unceasingly  that,  as  I  complain, 
she  never  gives  you  an  opportunity 
of  developing  any  of  these  virtues, 
but  rather  makes  them  more  difficult 
for  you. 

Hct  other  fault  is  her  limited  view. 
Too  often  for  her  the  world  is  bounded 
by  the  walls  of  her  house,  and  ought 
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to  be  controlled  by  her  laws  In  all  mat¬ 
ters  of"  expediency.  She  once  said 
characteristically,  when  her  daugh¬ 
ter's  future  husband  came,  all  radiant, 
to  announce  that  the  daughter  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  agreed  to  marry  him  on  a 
certain  Tuesday:  “Well,  I  call  that 
very  inconsiderate  of  Alice.  Tuesday’s 
the  washing-day!” 

Our  first  and  lowest  species  of 
housekeeper,  as  much  a  caricature  as 
any  Gllray  ever  drew,  and  yet  a  type, 
Is  thus  contemptuously  sketched  by 
Hazlitt,  apropos  of  its  extinction  in 
the  modem  process  of  feminine  educa¬ 
tion,  which  he  respects  as  little:  “After 
visits  and  finery,”  he  says,  “a  married 
woman  of  the  old  school  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  attend  to  housewifery. 
She  had  no  other  resource,  no  other 
sense  of  power  but  to  harangue  and 
lord  It  over  her  domestics.  Modern 
tiook-education  supplies  the  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  system  of  kitchen 
persecution  and  eloquence.  A  well- 
bred  woman  now  seldom  goes  into  the 
kitchen  to  look  after  the  servants;  for¬ 
merly  what  was  called  a  good  man¬ 
ager,  an  exemplary  mistress  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  did  nothing  but  hunt  them  from 
morning  to  night,  from  one  year’s  end 
to  another,  without  leaving  them  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  peace  or  comfort  or  rest.  Now 
a  servant  is  left  to  do  her  work  with¬ 
out  this  suspicious  and  tormenting  in¬ 
terference  at  every  step,  and  she  does 
it  all  the  better.  The  proverbs  about 
the  mistress’s  eye,  etc.,  are  no  longer 
current.  A  woman  from  this  habit, 
which  at  last  became  an  uncontrollable 
passion,  would  scold  her  maids  for 
fifty  years  together,  and  nothing  would 
stop  her.”  Hazlitt  was  somewhat 
prejudiced;  but  such  a  type  as  he  pic¬ 
tures  no  doubt  did  once  exist,  and  was 
probably  famous  in  her  day  as  “a  bom 
housekeeper.” 

As  much  esteemed,  and  as  little 
loved,  was  such  a  type  as  the  second 
Mrs.  Balwhidder,  immortalized  in 


Galt’s  delightful  “Annals  of  the  Par¬ 
ish.”  After  their  marriage,  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  parish  minister,  relates:  “We 
went  on  a  pleasure  jaunt  to  Glasgow, 
where  we  bought  a  miracle  of  useful 
things  for  the  manse  that  neither  the 
first  Mrs.  Balwhidder  nor  I  ever 
thought  of;  but  the  second  Mrs.  Bal¬ 
whidder  that  was,  had  a  geni  for  man¬ 
agement,  and  It  was  extraordinary 
what  she  could  go  through.  Well 
may  I  speak  of  her  with  commenda¬ 
tions,  for  she  was  the  bee  that  made 
my  honey.  .  .  .  There  was  such  a  buy¬ 
ing  of  wool  to  make  blankets,  with  a 
booming  of  the  meikle  wheel  to  spin 
the  same,  and  such  birring  of  the  little 
wheel  for  sheets  and  napery.  that  the 
manse  was  for  many  a  day  like  an  or¬ 
gan  klst.  Then  we  had  milk  cows, 
and  the  calves  to  bring  up,  and  a  klrn- 
ing  of  butter,  and  a  making  of  cheese; 
In  short,  I  was  almost  by  myself  with 
the  Jangle  and  din,  which  prevented 
roe  from  writing  a  book  as  I  had  pro¬ 
posed,  and  I  for  a  time  thought  of  the 
peaceful  and  kindly  nature  of  the  first 
Mrs.  Balwhidder  with  a  sigh.  But 
the  outcoming  was  soon  manifest  .  .  . 
Our  dairy  was  just  a  coining  of  money. 
Insomuch  that  after  the  first  year  we 
had  the  whole  tot  of  my  stipend  to 
put  untouched  into  the  b.ink.”  Soon, 
during  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  “Mrs.  Bal¬ 
whidder  bought  her  silver  teapot  and 
other  ornamental  articles;  but  this  was 
not  done,  as  she  assured  me,  In  a  vain 
spirit  of  bravery,  which  I  could  not 
have  abided,  but  because  it  was  well 
known  that  tea  draws  better  in  a  sil¬ 
ver  pot,  and  drinks  pleasanter  in  a 
china  cup,  than  out  of  any  other  kind 
of  cup  or  teapot.”  Later,  the  poor 
husband  is  forced  to  groan:  “Often 
could  I  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to 
have  banned  that  never-ceasing  indus¬ 
try,  and  to  tell  Mrs.  Balwhidder  that 
the  married  state  was  made  for  some¬ 
thing  else  than  to  make  napery  and 
to  beetle  blankets;  but  it  was  her  bap- 
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piness  to  keep  all  at  work,  and  she 
had  no  pleasure  In  any  other  way  of 
life,  so  I  sat  many  a  night  by  the  fire- 
iiide  with  resignation,  sometimes  in  the 
study  and  sometimes  in  the  parior;  and 
as  I  was  doing  nothing,  Mrs.  Baiwhid- 
der  said  it  was  needless  to  light  the 
xiandle.”  “Her  greatest  fault,”  he  re¬ 
marks  after  her  death— “the  best  have 
their  faults— was  an  over-earnestness 
to  gather  gear;”  and  he  goes  on  duti¬ 
fully  to  record  how  he  was  able  to  por¬ 
tion  bis  daughter  and  estabiish  his  son 
jn  business  more  handsomely  than  .was 
usual  with  other  sons  and  daughters  of 
.country  manses,  which  was  all  “the 
gathering  of  that  indefatigable  engine 
of  Industrj',  the  second  Mrs.  Balwhld- 
4ler,  whose  talents  her  successor  said 
were  a  wonder.” 

A  more  lovable  type,  though  certainly 
not  such  a  successful  engine  of  indus¬ 
try,  is  Mrs.  Tulliver,  stupid  and  re¬ 
markably  illogical,  but  a  comfortable, 
motherly  woman. 

Her  cheese-cakes  were  so  admirably 
light  that  “a  puff  o’  wind  ’ud  make 
them  blow  about  like  feathers,”  Kezia 
the  housemaid  said,  feeling  proud  to 
live  under  a  mistress  who  could  make 
:8uch  pastry.  Mrs.  Tulliver  had  been 
;a  Miss  Dodson.  There  were  particular 
ways  of  doing  everything  in  that  fam¬ 
ily;  particular  ways  of  bleaching  the 
linen,  making  the  cowslip-wine,  curing 
the  bams,  and  keeping  the  bottled 
gooseberries.  When  Mr.  Tulliver  was 
ruined,  and  bailiffs  were  in  possession 
•of  the  house,  her  children  looked  every¬ 
where  for  their  mother,  and  at  last 
opened  the  store-room  door.  Mrs.  Tul¬ 
liver  was  seated  there  with  all  her 
laid-up  treasures.  One  of  the  linen- 
ohests  was  open,  the  silver  teapot  was 
unwrapped  from  its  many  folds  of  pa¬ 
per,  and  the  best  china  was  laid  out 
on  the  top  of  the  closed  linen-chests; 
spoons  and  skewers  and  ladles  were 
spread  on  rows  on  the  shelves;  and  the 
poor  woman  was  shaking  her  bead  and 


weeping,  with  a  bitter  tension  of  the 
mouth,  over  the  mark  of  “Elizabeth 
Dodson”  on  the  corner  of  some  table¬ 
cloths  she  held  in  her  lap.  Her  sister 
Pullet  said,  “I’d  buy-in  the  spotted 
table-cloths.  1  couldn’t  speak  fairer; 
but  as  for  the  teapot  she  doesn’t  want 
to  go  out  of  the  family,  it  stands  to 
sense  I  can’t  do  with  two  silver  tea¬ 
pots,  not  if  it  hadn’t  a  straight  spout; 
but  the  spotted  damask  I  was  always 
fond  on.”  Poor  Mrs.  Tulliver’s  wail 
over  her  china  is  characteristic: 
“There’s  never  been  a  bit  broke,  for  I 
washed  it  myself;  and  there’s  the  tu¬ 
lips  on  the  cups  and  the  roses,  as  any¬ 
body  might  go  and  look  at  them  for 
pleasure.  You  wouldn’t  like  your 
Chaney  to  go  for  an  old  song,  and  be 
broke  to  pieces.” 

Another  and  perhaps  slightly  higher 
type  of  born  housekeeper  is  John  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Eve— his  ideal,  one  must  suppose, 
of  woman  and  housekeeper,  but  how 
far  short  of  what  might  be,  in  both! 
She  has  always  seemed  to  the  present 
writer  a  prosaic,  dull  woman,  only  be¬ 
coming  Interesting  in  the  Ninth  Book. 
However,  she  had  true  housekeeping 
instincts,  and  when  Adam  warned  her 
of  the  approach  of  the  Angel,  whom 
they  ought  to  entertain: 

With  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  in¬ 
tent 

What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy 
best. 

What  order  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  joined,  inelegant,  but 
bring 

Taste  after  taste  upheld  with  kindliest 
change.  .  .  . 

She  gathers  tribute  large,  and  on  the 
board 

Heaps  with  unsparing  hand.  For  drink 
the  grape 

She  crushes.  Inoffensive  must,  and 
meaths 

From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet 
kernels  pressed 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams. 
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While  Adam  and  his  heavenly  guest 
ate  together.  Eve  ministered  to  them, 
and  their  flowing  cups 

With  pleasant  liquors  crowned. 

My  next  type  is  King  Solomon’s 
ideal,  a  large-minded  and  capable  wom¬ 
an,  whose  traits  must  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  some  character  personally 
known  to  the  writer,  and  not  wholly  a 
creature  of  the  imagination.  This 
woman,  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
years  ago,  was  strong,  active,  large- 
hearted,  wise.  She  looked  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household,  and  was  an 
early  riser.  She  ordered  her  food  and 
other  supplies  beforehand  from  distant 
places.  She  knew  the  value  of  land, 
and  her  handiwork  Is  repeatedly  spo¬ 
ken  of.  She  could  spin  and  embroider 
beautiful  garments  for  herself,  and 
weave  flne  linen.  Her  children  blessed 
her;  her  husband  trusted  her  and 
praised  her.  She  fed  and  clothed  her 
household  liberally,  and  was  open- 
handed  to  the  poor  and  needy;  her 
words  were  wise  and  worth  listening 
to;  and  the  crowning  touch  Is  given  to 
a  very  charming  picture  In  the  signlfl- 
cant  remark,  “In  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness.*' 

We  have  only  space  for  two  more 
tjpes.  The  first  has  the  interest  of 
being  drawn  from  life  by  a  hand  at 
once  skilful  and  tender.  It  Is  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rie’s  portrait  of  his  mother,  Margaret 
Ogilvy.  “She  was  eight  years  old,’’  he 
writes,  “when  her  mother’s  death  made 
her  mistress  of  the  house  and  mother 
to  her  little  brother;  and  from  that 
time  she  scrubbed  and  mended,  and 
baked  and  sewed,  and  argued  with  the 
flesher  about  the  quarter-pound  of  beef 
and  penny  bone  which  provided  dinner 
for  two  days  (if  you  think  this  was 
poverty  you  don’t  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word),  and  she  carried  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  pump,  and  had  her  wash¬ 
ing-days,  and  her  ironings,  and  a  stock- 
von.  i.xxiv.  330 


iug  always  on  the  wires  for  odd  mo¬ 
ments,  and  gossiped  like  a  matron 
with  the  other  women,  and  humored 
the  men  with  a  tolerant  smile.  .  .  . 
She  never  went  for  a  walk  in  her  life. 
Many  long  trudges  she  had  as  a  girl 
when  she  carried  her  father’s  dinner 
to  the  country  place  where  he  was  at 
work;  but  to  walk  with  no  end  save 
the  good  of  your  health  seemed  a  very 
droll  proceeding  to  her.  In  her  young¬ 
er  days,  she  was  positive,  no  one  had 
ever  gone  for  a  walk;  and  she  never 
lost  the  belief  that  It  was  an  absurdity 
introduced  by  a  new  generation  with 
too  much  time  on  their  hands.  That 
they  enjoyed  It  she  could  not  believe; 
it  was  merely  a  form  of  showing  off.’’ 

The  story  of  the  six  halr-bottonied 
chairs,  with  which  the  book  opens, 
records  one  of  the  triumphs  of  this 
born  housekeeper.  No  queen  could 
take  such  keen  delight  in  a  new  palace 
as  did  this  peasant  woman  In  these 
hard-won  chairs.  She  was  111  In  bed, 
and  forbidden  to  rise,  but  so  fain  of 
her  great  purchase  that,  no  sooner  was 
she  left  alone  than  “she  was  discov¬ 
ered  barefooted  in  the  west  room,  doc¬ 
toring  a  scar  (which  she  had  been  the 
first  to  detect)  on  one  of  the  chairs,  or 
sitting  on  them  regally,  or  withdraw¬ 
ing  and  opening  the  door  suddenly  to 
take  the  six  by  surprise.”  Her  atti¬ 
tude  towards  politics  was  thoroughly 
that  of  a  housekeeper.  “She  could 
never  be  brought  to  look  upon  politics 
as  of  serious  concern  for  grown  folks 
(a  class  In  which  she  scarcely  Included 
man),  and  she  gratefully  gave  up  read¬ 
ing  leaders,”  her  son  records,  “the  day 
I  ceased  to  write  them.  But.  like  want 
of  reasonableness,  a  love  for  having 
the  last  word,  want  of  humor  and  the 
like,  politics  were  in  her  opinion  a 
mannish  attribute  to  be  tolerated;  and 
Gladstone  was  the  name  of  something 
which  makes  all  our  sex  such  queer 
characters.  But  in  the  idolizing  of 
Gladstone  she  recognized,  nevertheless. 
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a  certain  inevitability,  and  would  no 
more  have  tried  to  contend  with  it  than 
to  sweep  a  shadow  oflf  the  floor.  .  .  . 
‘1  would  have  liked  flne  to  be  that 
Gladstone’s  mother,’  she  remarked 
once.  Her  verdict  as  a  whole  upon 
her  favorite  author,  Carlyle,  was:  ‘I 
would  rather  have  been  his  mother 
than  his  wife.’  Carlyle,  she  decided, 
was  not  so  much  an  ill  man  to  live 
with  as  one  who  needed  a  deal  of  man¬ 
aging;  but  when  I  asked  if  she  thought 
she  could  have  managed  him,  she  only 
replied  with  a  modest  smile.”  Her 
enjoyment  of  Stevenson  fills  a  charm¬ 
ing  chapter  of  the  book.  “I  remember 
how  she  read  ‘Treasure  Island,’  ”  says 
her  son,  “holding  it  close  to  the  ribs 
of  the  fire,  because  she  could  not  spare 
a  moment  to  rise  and  light  the  gas, 
and  how  when  bed-time  came,  and  we 
coaxed,  remonstrated,  scolded,  she 
said  quite  fiercely,  clinging  to  the  book, 
‘I  dinna  lay  my  head  on  a  pillow  this 
night  till  I  see  how  that  laddie  got  out 
of  the  barrel.’  ”  With  all  these  intel¬ 
lectual  and  cultured  Instincts,  she  was 
a  keen  housewife  all  her  days;  and 
when  she  was  seventy-five,  “less  ex¬ 
haustively,  but  with  much  of  the  old 
exultation  in  her  house,  she  prepared 
to  leave  It,  to  pay  a  visit  ...  To  leave 
her  house  had  always  been  a  month’s 
work  with  her;  it  must  be  left  In  such 
perfect  order— every  comer  visited  and 
cleaned  out  every  chest  probed  to  the 
bottom,  the  linen  lifted  out  and  exam¬ 
ined  and  put  lovingly  back,  as  if  to 
make  it  lie  more  easily  In  her  absence; 
shelves  had  to  be  re-papered,  a  strenu¬ 
ous  week  devoted  to  the  garret.” 

The  whole  record  of  Margaret  Ogil- 
vy’s  life  Is  so  Interesting  that  all  who 
have  not  read  it  should  give  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  doing  so  without  de¬ 
lay. 

Our  remaining  type  may  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  this,  as  a  companion 
picture.  Though  they  differ  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  points,  they  are  alike  in  being 


gifted  w'omen,  born  and  finished  house¬ 
keepers.  The  last  mentioned  was  a 
Scotch  peasant  who  lived  and  died  in 
our  own  day;  this  other  is  an  early 
English  Princess,  Cymbellne’s  daugh¬ 
ter  Imogen,  who  never  lived,  probably, 
except  in  Shakespeare’s  wonderful 
mind.  We  see  her  as  a  devoted  and 
tender  w’lfe,  as  a  stately  and  gracious 
princess,  and  a  most  lovable  woman. 
She  is  playful,  witty  and  wise  in 
speech,  or  cold  and  dignified  as  occa¬ 
sion  requires.  “Divine  Imogen,”  the 
pitying  courtiers  call  her;  and  at  first 
sight  of  her  the  crafty  lachimo  ex¬ 
claims  to  himself: 

All  of  her  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich! 
If  she  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare. 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird,  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager. 

She  dressed  well,  for  when  she  is  to 
wear  the  disguise  of  a  boy  her  servant 
Pisanio  bids  her  forget 

Your  laborsome  and  dainty  trims, 
wherein 

You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

When  she  could  not  sleep  at  night  she 
was  fond  of  reading  in  bed— a  lovable 
weakness;  but  she  was  too  good  a 
house-mistress  to  let  this  make  her 
late  next  morning.  When  her  woman 
Helen  tells  her  it  is  .almost  midnight, 
she  answers: 

I  have  read  three  hours  then;  mine 
eyes  are  weak; 

Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left; 
to  bed;  .  .  . 

And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o’  the 
clock, 

I  prithee,  call  me. 

Her  innate  merits  as  a  housekeeper  are 
revealed  to  us  later,  in  a  few  of  those 
significant  touches  In  which  Shake¬ 
speare  could  make  character  ns  plain 
to  us.  In  a  phrase,  as  costume.  Twice 
incidentally  she  makes  reference  to  her 
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needle  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  she 
was  familiar  with  its  use;  and  when 
she  wanders  to  seek  food  and  shelter 
into  the  cave  where  her  two  unknown 
brothers  live  as  woodmen  with  their 
foster-father,  at  once  the  charm  of 
lier  character  makes  itself  felt.  The 
three  men  come  home  from  hunting 
very  tired  and  hungry,  glad  to  remem¬ 
ber  there  is  cold  meat  in  the  cave: 

We’ll  browse  on  that 
Whilst  what  we  have  kill’d  be  cook’d. 

The  old  man,  looking  into  the  cave, 
says: 

Stay;  come  not  in. 

But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should 
think 

Here  were  a  fairy. 

Ouiderius.  What’s  the  matter,  sir? 
By  Jupiter,  an  angel!  or,  if  not. 

An  earthly  paragon!  Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy! 

How  the  three  welcome  and  devote 
themselves  to  this  supposed  boy,  and 
how  Imogen  naturally  becomes  house¬ 
keeper  to  the  little  company,  is  charm- 

Ohamben’a  Joarnal. 


ingly  told.  Her  two  brothers  talk 
about  her  as  they  go  out  to  hunt,  in  a 
rapturous  commendation: 

How  angel-like  he  sings! 
But  his  neat  cookery!  He  cuts  our  roots 
In  characters, 

And  sauced  om:  broths,  as  Juno  had 
been  sick. 

And  be  her  dieter. 

Would  any  but  a  skilled  housekeeper, 
who  loved  the  task,  have  contrived 
both  dainty  garnishing  and  sauces 
from  the  resources  of  a  cave-kitchen? 
Even  though  we  know  they  are  mis¬ 
taken,  we  cannot  read  without  sympa¬ 
thetic  heartache  the  regrets  of  the 
three  hunters  when  they  come  back 
and  find 

The  bird  is  dead. 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.  .  .  . 

Thou  blessed  thing! 

Jove  knows  what  man  thou  mightst 
have  made. 

And  we  sigh  as  they  bury  under  a  pall 
of  fiowers  this  “most  rare  boy,’’  this 
l>om  housekeeper. 


ONE  DAY. 

A  tremulous  light  came  creeping 
Into  the  east  at  morn. 

While  half  of  the  world  was  sleeping 
The  little  new  day  was  born. 

But  one  sick  child  was  waking, 

And  watching  with  weary  eyes. 

For  the  first  faint  sign  of  breaking 
Of  light  in  the  eastern  skies. 

“Little  new  day,  my  morrow. 

What  do  you  hold  for  me? 

Is  it  delight  or  sorrow 
Deep  in  your  hands  I  see?’’ 
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“Little  sick  child,  I  carry 
That  which  shall  make  you  blest. 

’Twill  not  be  long  I  tarry, 

Then— I  will  give  you  rest.” 

I 

Out  of  the  world  went  winging 
Tlie  weary,  old,  worn-out  day. 

But  the  child  to  his  hand  was  clinging. 
And  together  they  slipped  away, 

Katharine  A.  Brock. 


THE  SPECTACULAR  ELEMENT  IN  DRAMA.* 


There  Is  one  very  noticeable  fact 
about  the  modern  theatre,  and  that  is 
the  popularity  of  Shakespearian  per¬ 
formances.  Shakespeare  once  spelt  ruin, 
now  he  is  the  handbook  of  prosperity. 
Many  causes  contribute  to  this  result; 
for  example,  the  spread  of  such  educa¬ 
tion  as  is  represented  by  University 
extension  lectures,  which  have  taught 
tliousands  of  the  class  for  whom  fifty 
yean  ago  the  stage  v/ould  have  been 
anathema,  to  go  to  a  play  of  Shake¬ 
speare  almost  as  they  go  to  church, 
w’ith  the  sense  of  accomplishing  a  duty 
and  seeing  a  good  example.  It  is  part 
of  the  ritual  to  read  up  the  play  before 
hand,  and  the  extreme  zealots  like  to 
have  a  copy  in  their  hands  during  the 
performances,  that  they  may  check  the 
actor’s  delivery  of  the  text.  However, 
these  are  happily  a  small  minority  of 
any  audience,  even  in  a  provincial 
town  during  the  course  of  a  popular 
lecturer.  The  mass  of  people  go  to  the 
theatre  to  be  entertained;  and  the  fact 
that  they  find  Shakespeare  entertain¬ 
ing  Is  a  triumph  of  stage  management. 
Critics  talk  a  great  deal  of  dramatic 
unity;  but  the  truth  is  that  if  you 
want  to  keep  a  miscellaneous  audience 
interested  for  three  hours  or  even  two, 

*  The  Stase  in  America,  I8t7  •  IWO.  By  Norman 
flapgood.  New  Vork:  The  Macmillan  Co.  IMl. 


variety  is  the  more  important  requisite. 
And  the  intelligent  actor-manager  finds 
that  no  dramatist  gives  such  scope  for 
varied  interest  as  the  great  Elizabeth¬ 
an  (to  whom  no  author’s  fees  need  be 
paid).  Apart  from  the  variation  of 
tragedy  with  comedy,  Shakespeare’s 
plays  are  all  in  the  highest  degree 
spectacular  and  full  of  lively  action; 
they  lend  themselves  naturally  to  the 
most  elaborate  mounting. 

Of  course,  according  to  the  creed  of 
persons  of  culture,  all  this  is  rank 
heresy.  We  are  continually  asked  to 
believe  that  It  would  be  more  artistic 
to  produce  Elizabethan  plays  as  they 
are  produced  by  the  Elizabethan  Stage 
Society;  that  Shakespeare,  as  Sir 
Henry  Irving  and  Mr.  Tree  present 
him,  is  smothered  under  trappings. 
Such  anxiety  is  touching,  but  Shake¬ 
speare  is  hard  to  smother.  He  can 
take  care  of  himself.  Undoubtedly 
numberless  spectators  enjoyed  the  per¬ 
formance  of  “Twelfth  Night”  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  (which  is  the  real 
suggestion  of  this  article)  who  would 
not  bftve  enjoyed  it  without  the  sce¬ 
nery,  sfnging  and  other  accessories. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  enjoyed  by  many 
people  who  did  not  care  particularly, 
perhaps  did  not  care  at  all,  about  the 
poetry  of  the  play.  But  on  the  other 
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hand,  we  deny  absolutely  that  the 
sumptuous  setting  detracted  in  any 
way  from  the  pleasure  of  the  poetry 
for  those  who  did  care  about  It.  The 
lines 

Oh,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia 
first, 

Methought  she  purged  the  air  of  pesti¬ 
lence, 

were  none  the  less  beautiful  because 
they  were  spoken  by  a  man  who  made 
the  centre  of  a  picture  in  color  and 
grouping  very  like  a  Delacroix.  In  a 
word,  it  is  our  conviction  that  when 
Mr.  Tree  arranged  “Twelfth  Night”  as 
a  kind  of  sublimated  variety  entertain¬ 
ment,  he  did  what  was  not  merely  legit¬ 
imate,  but  artistically  right;  and  that 
the  public  which,  in  going  to  the  thea¬ 
tre,  demands  a  spectacle,  obeys  a  sound 
instinct.  Those  who  think  otherwise 
ignore  the  history  of  the  art 
For,  after  all,  what  have  people  al¬ 
ways  gone  to  the  theatre  for?  Etymol¬ 
ogy  does  not  hesitate  about  the  an¬ 
swer.  They  go  to  see,  to  assist  at  a 
spectacle.  Any  theory  of  the  dramatic 
art  which  ignores  this  aspect  of  the 
tJ-uth  must  deplorably  cramp  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  stage  and  deny  to  the 
spectators  their  appropriate  pleasure. 
Yet,  in  fact,  modern  drama  does  so, 
thinking  of  all  that  lies  beyond  the 
footlights  as  the  auditorium,  and  treat¬ 
ing  the  eye  as  subsidiary  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence.  This  commits  the  drama  to  a 
rigorous  logic  which  is  fatal  to  its  free 
existence,  for  the  eye  is  no  logician, 
but  you  must  reason  with  the  ear.  Un¬ 
less.  indeed,  you  sing  to  it;  and  if  a 
modem  audience  would  acquiesce  in 
conventions  as  contentedly  at  the  play 
as  at  the  opera,  things  would  go  bet¬ 
ter  with  the  drama.  It  is  at  least 
probable  that  when  the  drama  was  at 
its  most  perfect  development,  in  the 
day  of  Sophocles,  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance  was  primarily  sensuous  in  its  ap¬ 
peal,  and  resembled  a  modem  opera 


much  more  than  a  modern  play.  Only, 
the  sense  specially  appealed  to  was  of 
sight,  not  of  hearing. 

When  the  Athenian  cobbler  got  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  hurried  away 
to  pay  his  two  ohols  and  take  his  piace 
in  the  theatre  to  see  the  “Oresteia”  of 
iEschyius  performed,  are  we  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  was  drawn  solely  by  a 
passion  for  poetry?  Can  we  believe 
that  as  those  astounding  choruses  were 
chanted  at  him  he  caught  all  the  words, 
or,  if  he  did,  that  he  grasped  their 
meaning?  For  our  part  we  cannot. 
He  probably  went  out  to  see  rather 
than  to  hear;  and  whatever  he  heard 
was  continually  accompanied  by  mag¬ 
nificent  spectacle.  Those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  Mr.  Ben  Greet’s 
company  playing  “As  you  like  it”  out 
of  doors  on  a  fine  day  in  some  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  when  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp¬ 
bell,  not  yet  famous,  was  the  Rosalind, 
will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  in¬ 
finite  charm  attainable  by  beauty  of 
person  accompanied  by  beauty,  free¬ 
dom  and  eloquence  of  gesture  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  setting.  But  the  theatre  at 
Athens,  with  its  huge  expanse  of  mar¬ 
ble  and  its  outlook  over  the  blue  sea, 
must  have  been,  on  a  day  of  festival, 
not  merely  attractive,  but  one  of  the 
finest  sights  the  world  has  seen.  There 
was  gathered  together  a  populace 
whose  physical  perfection  is  attested 
by  a  thousand  statues,  and  who  were 
in  that  stage  of  artistic  development 
at  which  even  the  artisan  can  make 
nothing  that  is  ugly.  They  were  a 
people  who  possessed  the  plastic  sense 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  peo¬ 
ple  In  any  age  has  possessed  it,  and 
before  them  on  the  stage  were  figures 
trained  to  make  of  themselves  living 
statues;  while  the  choms,  chosen  for 
their  beauty,  were  drilled  In  all  their 
movements  by  a  poet  In  whom  the 
sense  of  form  was  supreme.  The 
Athenian  cobbler  saw  all  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  tableau  grouping  Itself  before  bis 
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eyes,  and,  having  the  instinct  ot  an 
artistic  race,  he  rejoiced  in  the  spec- 
tacie.  Then  a  man  came  forward  and 
spoke  a  speech  marveiiousiy  written, 
and  no  doubt  marveiiousiy  delivered. 
But,  iet  it  not  be  forgotten,  the  actor 
was  before  the  spectators  like  a  mov¬ 
ing  statue,  destitute  of  facial  expres¬ 
sion.  Masked,  he  was  ridiculous  if  he 
ceased  to  be  statuesque;  be  had  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  sense  of  form  as  well  as  the 
Intelligence.  The  speech  ended;  then 
came  song  and  dance— tragic  song  and 
tragic  dance — but  still,  song  and  dance, 
appealing  to  faculties  other  than  the 
logical.  Words,  Indeed,  were  chanted; 
yet  words  like  those  suddenly  beard 
could  at  best  only  vaguely  affect  a 
normal  intelligence.  Dialogue  followed, 
alternating  with  set  speeches;  then 
song  and  dance  again,  relieving  the 
strain  of  the  acted  drama  and  weav¬ 
ing  a  kindred  emotion  through  a  dif¬ 
ferent  medium.  Variety  in  unity, 
unity  In  variety  was  the  essence  of  the 
thing,  poetry  and  spectacle  blended. 
But  the  attraction  of  poetry,  with  its 
appeal  to  the  intelligence  rather  than 
to  the  sense,  was  Intermittent;  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  spectacle,  the  appeal  to 
the  eye,  as  continuous  as  the  appeal 
of  music  to  the  ear  in  opera. 

Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  a  versatile 
and  brilliant  young  American  writer, 
who  has  made  a  book  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  dramatic  critic,  reminds  os 
m  hi&  reflections  on  this  subject  of 
Aristotle’s  dictum:— 

“Scenery,”  says  Aristotle  briefly, 
“has  an  emotional  attraction  of  its 
own,  but  of  all  the  parts  (of  a  play)  it 
is  the  least  artistic,  and  connected 
least  with  the  art  of  poetry.” 

in  so  far  as  this  applies  to  the  inani¬ 
mate  scenery,  the  stage  properties,  it 
is  true,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  sce¬ 
nery  should  be  dispensed  with.  Decora¬ 
tion  may  be  inappropriate,  excessive. 


us  it  was,  in  Mr.  llapgood's  opinion,  at 
Sir  Henry  Irving’s  performance,  when 
“the  tragic  quality  of  Macbeth”  was 
“smothered  in  magnifleent  adornment.” 
But  scenery,  having  its  own  emotional 
value,  cannot  possibly  be  too  good,  and 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  Greeks 
made  it  as  good  as  they  could  get  it 
If  Aristotle  really  meant  to  say,  as  it 
is  possible  he  would  have  said,  that 
the  spectacular  element  in  drama  is 
unimportant.  It  may  be  pertinent  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  Aristotle  lived  at  the  time 
when  decadence  had  set  In,  and  polite 
comedy  had  begun  to  supersede  trag¬ 
edy  and  the  grotesque  poetry  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes. 

Drama  begins  as  a  pageant— as  a  re¬ 
ligious  ceremony,  representing  events 
by  action,  and  to  a  less  degree  by  nar¬ 
rative.  Its  natural  development  is  to¬ 
wards  the  logical  evolution  of  a  story 
by  means  of  word  and  gesture  (taking 
gesture  in  its  widest  sense  so  as  to 
include  action);  and  the  end  of  this  de¬ 
velopment  Is  realism,  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  means  ultimately  the 
death  of  all  pleasure  on  the  stage  that 
is  not  the  pleasure  of  prose  comedy. 
There  Is  nothing  so  inartistic  as  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  logical  faculty  where  its  appli¬ 
cation  Is  Irrelevant.  Plato  knew  this 
perfectly,  and  when  he  set  out  to  at¬ 
tack  the  ethical  justifleation  of  art  he 
did  so  by  an  unfair  use  of  logic.  Why 
does  a  man  pretend  to  be  in  pain  when 
he  Is  not  In  pain?  he  asked.  Why  does 
he  declare  himself  to  be  a  god  when 
we  know  that  he  is  only  so-and-so  of 
such-and-such  a  deme?  Reasoning  like 
that  makes  nine-tenths  of  art  impos¬ 
sible,  and  It  is  only  the  extreme  type 
of  a  process  that  is  natural  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  Critics  who  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  the  standard  of  an  art  are  there¬ 
fore  bound  to  flght  against  it.  They 
are  bound  to  point  out  incessantly  that 
the  spectacle  offered  by  the  stage  does 
not  profess  to  be  actual  life,  but  only 
a  representation  bearing  a  certain  con- 
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rentional  relation  to  the  facts  of  hu¬ 
man  existence.  The  more  you  con¬ 
cede  to  the  claim  of  realism,  insisting 
that  the  relation  shall  be  drawn  closer 
and  closer,  the  less  you  can  concede  to 
the  exigencies  of  plastic  beauty,  to  the 
need  for  a  spectacle,  and  the  closer  you 
clip  the  wings  of  poetry.  There  must 
always  be  a  certain  amount  of  volun¬ 
tary  illusion  contributed  by  the  spec¬ 
tator;  the  factor  which  determines  the 
convention  of  dramatic  art  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question,  how  much  illu¬ 
sion  the  dramatist  can  count  upon. 
The  Greeks  had  their  own  way  of  an¬ 
swering  this  question,  and  it  was  an 
odd  one  enough.  They  insisted  in¬ 
creasingly  upon  the  unity  of  time,  the 
concentration  of  action  within  tw’enty- 
four  hours,  which  Aristotle  formulated 
in  accordance  with  the  existing  prac¬ 
tice.  .llschylus,  as  we  must  hold  in 
spite  of  Dr.  Verrall’s  too  ingenious  ar¬ 
gument,  neglected  that  formula  in  the 
“Agamemnon;”  but  public  opinion 
was  presumably  against  such  license, 
as  it  is  not  taken  elsewhere.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  audience,  which  was  willing  to 
suppose  the  passage  of  hours  in  a 
space  of  some  minutes,  would  not  sup¬ 
pose  the  passage  of  an  equivalent  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  In  this  respect  the  con¬ 
vention  of  modem  drama  is  much  less 
exacting  than  the  ancient,  but  in 
others  the  Greek  theatre  seems  almost 
absurdly  out  of  touch  with  life.  Mur¬ 
der  is  done  in  the  hearing  of  a  crow'd, 
and  the  crowd,  exceedingly  distres.sed, 
still  faithfully  keep  their  place  on  the 
stage.  There  are  many  Greek  trage¬ 
dies  open  to  the  satire  directed  against 
them  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman,  himself 
poet  as  well  as  scholar,  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  parody  from  which  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  quote. 

Eriphyla  (within).  O,  I  am  smitten 
with  a  hatchet’s  Jaw; 

And  that  in  deed,  and  not  in  word 
alone. 
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Cho.  I  thought  1  heard  a  sound  with¬ 
in  the  house 

Unlike  the  voice  of  one  that  jumps  for 
joy. 

Eri.  He  splits  my  skull,  not  in  a 
friendly  way, 

Once  more:  he  purposes  to  kill  me  dead. 
Cho.  I  would  not  be  reputed  rash, 
but  yet 

I  doubt  if  all  be  gay  within  the  house— 
Eri.  O!  O!  another  stroke!  that 
makes  the  third. 

He  stabs  me  to  the  heart  against  my 
wish. 

Cho.  If  that  be  so,  thy  state  of 
health  is  poor; 

But  thine  arithmetic  is  quite  correct. 

Nevertheless  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  Greeks  were  right,  even  when 
most  sublimely  illogical.  They  recog¬ 
nized  the  conditions  of  their  spectacle, 
and  they  saw  that  living  statuary 
could  not  plunge  Into  violent  action. 
The  Japanese,  the  only  modern  race 
which  can  be  compared  with  them  in 
the  diffusion  of  artistic  intelligence,  are 
said  to  have  on  their  classic  stage  a 
convention  based  by  far  more  largely 
on  voluntary  illusion  than  the  Greek. 
But  it  is  also  at  least  probable  that  the 
line  of  criticism  implied  in  Mr.  Hous- 
man’s  parody  was  not  unknown  in 
Atliens,  and  that,  as  men  began  to  let 
their  sense  of  logic  play  upon  the  Attic 
tragedy  and  draw  its  deductions  in 
caustic  humor,  the  drama  of  .Eschylus 
and  Sophocles  gave  place  to  the  drama 
of  Menander.  Euripides  was  halfway 
to  comedy  in  the  concessions  to  natu¬ 
ralism  which  Aristophanes  so  fiercely 
resented.  Directly  he  began  to  Intro¬ 
duce  the  common  passions  of  ordinary 
men  and  women  on  to  the  stage  he  al¬ 
tered  the  cliaracter  of  the  performance, 
and  brouglit  in  an  element  inconsistent 
w  1th  the  marmoreal  dignity  of  that 
spectacle.  What  he  wrote  was  at  its 
best  not  less  admirable  poetry  than 
that  of  -Eschylus  or  Sophocles,  but  it 
was  probably  less  suited  to  the  Attic 
stage. 
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There  is  one  question  continuuiiy 
asked  among  students— whether  it  is 
better  to  read  Shakespeare  or  to  see 
him  piayed.  We  may  not  know  as 
much  about  the  Greek  theatre  as  we 
couid  wish,  but  we  know  enough  to 
make  it  impossible  for  that  question  to 
be  put  in  regard  to  the  plays  of  Sopho¬ 
cles.  Even  to  see  them  played  inade¬ 
quately  in  something  like  their  true 
setting  throws  more  light  on  their  per¬ 
fect  adjustment  to  the  stage  parts  than 
a  year  of  study.  The  representations 
in  the  chaik-pit  at  Bradfield  were  sur¬ 
prising  in  their  revelation,  but  most 
noticeably  that  of  the  “Antigone,” 
about  ten  years  back,  because  in  that 
case  the  performers  were  happily  gift¬ 
ed  with  physical  beauty  and  dignity. 
And  parts  of  the  play,  such  as  the  lyri¬ 
cal  antiphony  of  walling  with  which 
the  drama  concludes,  took  on  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  vibility  and  interest  that 
they  wholly  lacked  in  the  coldness  of 
a  printed  page.  If  one  may  use  the 
Mord  “music”  in  Plato’s  sense  as  a 
kind  of  high  harmony  controlling  and 
combining  all  of  the  arts,  then  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  tragedy  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  as  it  was  represented  at  Athens, 
was  a  superb  musical  composition,  sat¬ 
isfying  ear  and  eye,  the  sense  of  mel¬ 
ody,  the  sense  of  rhythm  and  the  sense 
of  form,  not  less  than  the  intelligence 
which  takes  its  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of 
thought  and  the  hidden  color  of  words. 
The  Athenian  cobbler  saw  what  we  can 
never  see,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the 
“Oresteia”  had  been  offered  to  him 
only  a  piece  of  printed  literature  he 
would  have  cared  very  little  about  it. 
For  the  mass  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
though  it  may  value  the  ballad  and  the 
epic,  cares  little  about  the  highly 
iutellectualized  forms  of  poetry,  and 
about  tragic  poetry  least  of  all. 

At  Rome  tragedy  was  always  an  ex¬ 
otic.  In  the  literatures  of  the  modern 
world  the  French  and  the  English 
hold  the  first  place  in  drama,  but  with 


widely  dissimilar  products.  From  the 
outset  they  had  in  common  this  differ¬ 
ence  from  the  antique,  that  plays  were 
no  longer  represented  to  the  population 
of  a  whole  town;  and.  the  spectator 
sitting  at  closer  quarters,  masks  were 
dispensed  with,  and  the  actor  acquired 
a  new  means  of  expression  in  ^facial 
gesture.  Gesture  came  to  be  criticized 
less  and  less  for  its  plastic  effect, 
morq  and  more  for  its  intellectual  sig¬ 
nificance,  its  message  to  the  mind,  that 
helped  out  the  story.  But  except  in 
this,  the  P^rench  and  English  stages 
differed  by  a  whole  heaven.  In  France 
tragedy  derived  directly  from  the  Lat¬ 
in  and  through  that  from  the  Greek. 
A  nation  possessed  with  a  sort  of  pas¬ 
sion  for  logic,  and  born  amateurs  of 
dictiou,  contented  themselves  with 
plays  w'hose  one  object  was  to  exhaust 
the  logical  content  of  a  given  situation 
and  its  development.  To  everybody 
except  Frenchmen,  French  tragedies 
of  the  classic  type  are  infinitely  monot¬ 
onous.  It  was  the  Greek  model, 
stripped  of  the  interludes  of  song  and 
dance,  which  at  Athens  gave  the  need¬ 
ed  variety.  The  F'rench  comedy  even 
u  hen  using  verse  confined  itself  strict¬ 
ly  to  the  spirit  of  prose.  But  in  Eng¬ 
land  there  arose  a  dramatic  literature 
which  owed  nothing  to  Greece  and 
Rome  except  the  suggestion  that  such 
things  as  stage  plays  might  be  a  form 
of  literature;  and  indeed  the  drama 
was  close  on  its  climax  before  the  per¬ 
sons  of  culture  in  England  would  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  had  any  claim  to  serious 
consideration.  It  grew  straight  from 
the  soil,  and  it  had  its  full  response  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  whom  it  was 
written  to  please.  And,  moreover,  even 
in  ollla^y,  it  was,  like  the  Greek,  es¬ 
sentially  poetic.  How,  then,  did 
Shakespeare  and  his  fellows  solve, the 
problem  of  winning  an  audience  for 
poetry,  and  especially  for  tragic  po¬ 
etry,  from  a  crowd  to  whom  bull-bait¬ 
ing  presented  a  rival  attraction? 
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For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Shakespeare  was  first  and  foremost  a 
provider  of  popuiar  entertainments. 
Sidney  and  bis  coterie  had  theories 
about  the  drama  which  contemned  the 
groundlings.  Even  Ben  Jonson  bad 
theories  and  ran  in  the  teeth  of  public 
taste.  But  Shakespeare  was  a  writer 
as  deliberately  popular  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  The  illustration 
is  carefully  chosen,  for  no  one  will  sup¬ 
pose  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  conceives 
himself  to  be  derogating  from  the  high¬ 
est  standards  by  his  deliberate  appeal 
to  the  largest  public.  It  is  possible, 
though  highly  improbable,  that  Shake¬ 
speare  took  himself  as  seriously  as 
does  Mr.  Hall  Caine;  but,  at  all  events, 
he  was  plainly  determined  to  entertain 
the  people,  whom,  on  the  other  band. 
Lord  Buckburst  with  his  Senecan  trag¬ 
edies,  and  Ben  Jonson  with  bis 
‘‘learned  sock,”  were  quite  willing  to 
bore.  How,  then,  did  Shakespeare 
succeed  in  making  tragedy  popular? 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  he  relied  on  the 
intrinsic  attractiveness  of  good  poetry? 
In  a  measure,  no  doubt;  and  yet  with 
the  facts  of  human  nature  in  our  minds 
and  Hamlet’s  speech  before  our  eyes, 
are  we  not  bound  to  consider  that  po¬ 
etry  as  poetry  would  have  been  ranked 
by  Shakespeare  as  “caviare  to  the  gen¬ 
eral?”  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  what 
Shakespeare  and  the  rest  relied  on 
mainly  was  story— a  sensational  pre¬ 
sentment  of  exciting  events.  Every 
drama  relies  centrally  on  plot;  “the 
plot  is  the  vital  principle,”  as  Aristotle 
said.  But  the  Elizabethan  drama,  as 
compared  with  the  Greek,  had  a  much 
greater  narrative  interest  The  Eliza¬ 
bethans  made  themselves  a  help  out  of 
a  hindrance,  and  since  their  perform¬ 
ance  was  deficient  in  the  spectacular 
element,  having  no  scenery,  they  ob¬ 
tained  variety  In  the  construction  by 
a  rapid  succession  of  brief  scenes. 
Thus  the  Shakespearian  drama  was 
almost  as  unfettered  as  the  novel,  and 


indeed  in  many  respects  it  is  nearer  to 
the  novel  than  to  the  Greek  tragedy. 
But,  even  so,  Shakespeare  did  not  feel 
that  he  could  hold  an  audience  with  a 
tale  of  unrelieved  gloom,  and,  to  avoid 
wearying  the  listeners  or  depressing 
them,  he  had  recourse  to  comic  relief. 

At  Athens,  where  unbroken  tragedy 
was,  if  we  can  believe  anything,  pas¬ 
sionately  enjoyed,  the  general  atmos¬ 
phere  of  gloom  was  relieved  by  the 
plastic  beauty  and  studied  rhythmic 
variety  of  the  performance.  In  Lon¬ 
don  the  Audience  were  cramped  in  a 
frowsy  theatre,  the  players  cramped 
on  an  undecorated  stage,  and  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  eye  could  be  made  only  by 
their  graces  of  person— in  a  perform¬ 
ance  where  boys  played  the  women. 
And  therefore  Shakespeare,  the  popu¬ 
lar  playwright,  whenever  he  could  do 
so,  wove  into  the  fabric  of  his  tragedy 
a  thread  of  comedy.  In  “Romeo  and 
Juliet”  and  “Hamlet,”  the  two  best 
acting  plays  in  the  world,  that  never 
fail  of  their  effect  though  they  should 
be  played  in  a  barn  by  the  lowest 
mummers,  there  is  ns  much  comedy  as 
tragedy.  In  “Othello”  comedy  is  deep¬ 
ly  rooted;  lago  breathes  its  very  at¬ 
mosphere.  But  in  “Macbeth”  comedy 
has  no  part.  How  does  Shakespeare 
get  over  the  difficulty?  First  by  the 
tremendous  prominence  given  to  the 
witches,  whose  weird  figures  have  a 
purely  spectacular  value  Independent 
of  scenery;  and,  secondly,  by  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  a  comic  patch  which  is  a 
mere  concession  to  the  groundlings.  In 
the  very  height  of  that  sublime  tragic 
effect  when  the  knocking  breaks  iu  on 
Macbeth’s  terrible  suspense  like  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  day  of  Judgment,  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  the  brief  words  that 
pass  between  him  and  the  woman  re¬ 
turning  with  her  dabbled  hands— in 
the  very  height  of  this  Shakespeare  In¬ 
terpolates  the  porter’s  clowning;  and 
Macduff,  entering  with  Lennox  from 
the  clear  outdoor  air  into  this  tragic 
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hostel,  has  to  take  part  iu  a  skipping 
diaiogue  before  the  true  drama  re¬ 
sumes  with  the  new-comer’s  awful 
question  to  Macbeth;  “Is  the  King 
stirring,  sir?”  Again,  in  “King  Lear” 
there  is  not  a  hint  of  comedy;  the  fool 
in  his  growing  fright  is  a  personage  as 
tragic  as  the  King.  The  growing  op¬ 
pression  of  the  tragedy  finds  a  relief 
indeed  iu  the  two  scenes  where  Kent 
assaults  Oswald— scenes  full  of  vigor 
and  animal  spirits;  but,  even  so,  Shake¬ 
speare  was  afraid  that  his  audience 
would  not  stand  the  strain.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  at  the  end  of  two  scenes— 
first  at  the  end  of  Act  I  and  afterwards 
when  Lear  is  led  out  of  the  storm  by 
Kent— the  fool  takes  the  stage  after 
the  other  characters  have  left,  and 
does  his  best  to  put  the  pit  in  good  hu¬ 
mor.  In  all  probability  he  danced  a 
breakdown  in  addition  to  reciting  the 
prophecy  that  “Merlin  shall  make.” 

In  short  the  darker  and  more  pervad¬ 
ing  the  atmosphere  of  tragedy,  the  more 
did  Shakespeare  feel  obliged  to  relieve 
It  with  mirth  so  irrelevant  as  to  prove 
how  little  he  relied  upon  even  the  su¬ 
perbest  poetry  to  hold  his  audience. 
He  deliberately  weakened  the  effect  of 
his  art  upon  the  nerves  by  providing 
an  outlet  In  laughter.  Now  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  resources  of  the  modem 
stage  dispense  largely  with  that  neces¬ 
sity  by  giving  the  people  something  to 
look  at  as  well  as  something  to  hear 
and  think  about.  Setting  aside  “Lear,” 
which  Charles  Lamb  rightly  declared 
to  transcend  the  possibility  of  acting, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  in  a  modem 
performance  of  “Macbeth”  the  pictu¬ 
resqueness  of  the  setting  should  enable 
an  actor  to  omit  the  passage  with  the 
porter,  which  is  no  part  of  the  play’s 
real  fabric.  And  It  may,  we  think,  be 
fairly  claimed  that  certain  plays  of 
Shakespeare  are  produced  now  as  they 
ought  to  be  produced,  and  as  they 
could  not  have  been  prodticed  in  his 
own  day.  These  are  the  plays  where 


the  story  is  weakest,  which  depend  for 
their  literary  effect  rather  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  passages  or  characters  than  the 
drama  itself.  All  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  lend  themselves  to  spectacular 
tieatment:  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  posi¬ 
tively  calls  aloud  for  beauty  of  pre¬ 
sentment.  But  the  importance  of  the 
spectacular  element  should  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  natural  strength  of 
the  plot,  and  in  such  a  play  as  either 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  or  “Hamlet”  the 
accidentals  ought  not  to  be  insisted  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  historical  plays 
had  in  Shakespeare’s  day  an  accidental 
attraction  that  now  is  lessened.  In  an 
age  when  books  were  few  they  pre¬ 
sented  a  highly  colored  and  romantic 
version  of  exciting  episodes  in  the  na¬ 
tional  history;  they  gratified  the  taste 
which  is  now  provided  with  the  his¬ 
torical  novel;  more  than  that  they  were 
actually  lessons  in  history.  What  the 
theatre  can  do  now  is  to  give  a  living 
picture  of  the  national  life  of  those 
times,  and  in  doing  so  it  carries  out 
Shakespeare’s  intention  to  illustrate 
the  national  annals.  It  is  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  quote  Mr.  Hapgood  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  view.  Writing  of  the 
great  popular  success  which  attended 
the  production  of  “Henry  V,”  one  of 
the  least  dramatic  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  he  says:— 

Mr.  Mansfield  decorated  the  play 
Tv'lth  such  skill  that  the  sweetness  and 
majesty  of  it,  the  poetry,  which  Is  its 
whole  nature.  Instead  of  being  crowd¬ 
ed  aside,  seemed  to  be  only  appropri¬ 
ately  clothed.  It  was  made  as  far  as 
possible  a  war  play;  but  it  Is  also  a 
poem  and  character  portrait,  and  in 
this  production  as  In  the  drama  itself, 
all  three  were  blended. 

The  act  which  proved  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  was  not  written  by  Shakespeare. 
It  was  not  written  by  anybody,  for  It 
contained  no  words.  The  chorus, 
strongly,  intelligently  and  poetically 
rendered  by  Florence  Kahn,  was  made 
by  the  poet  to  say  this:- 
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But  uow  behold 

Ill  the  quick  forge  and  working-house 
of  thought 

How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citi¬ 
zens! 

The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren,  in 
best  sort— 

Like  to  the  senators  of  th’  antique 
Rome, 

With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their 
heels— 

Go  forth  and  fetch  their  conquering 
Caesar  In. 

Upon  that  hint,  Mr.  Mansfield,  fol¬ 
lowing  Kean’s  example,  trusted,  not  to 
the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of 
thought,  but  to  the  improvement  in 
stage  machinery  and  the  love  of  visible 
motion  which  dwells  within  the  human 
breast.  The  whole  fourth  act.  In  this 
arrangement,  was  a  scene  in  a  London 
street,  w’here  the  populace  hailed  the 
arriving  troops,  marching  in  battalions 
with  crossbows,  pikes  and  lances,  pass¬ 
ing  rapidly  forward  through  an  arch 
in  the  rear,  and  off  through  the  crowd 
to  the  side.  Now  and  again  a  soldier 
was  joined  by  his  wife  or  by  a  waiting 
maiden,  and  amidst  the  excitement  of 
it  all  the  harder  side  of  war  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  one  woman’s  fate;  she 
rushed  among  the  soldiers  to  ask  one 
question,  and  then  was  carried  sense¬ 
less  from  the  ranks.  A  dance  of  girls 
with  flowers  was  one  feature  of  the 
pageant,  which  ended  with  the  en¬ 
trance  on  the  stage  of  King  Henry  on 
his  battle-horse. 

Next  to  this  in  spectacular  triumph 
was  a  picture  of  Henry’s  wedding  to 
Katherine,  which  closed  the  evening. 
I  did  not  grudge  the  success  gained  by 
these  features,  since  they  were  well 
executed  In  themselves,  not  inharmoni¬ 
ous  with  the  drama,  and  the  means 
whereby  thousands  were  led  to  spend 
an  evening  in  the  company  of  gorgeous 
language  and  noble  sentiments. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
same  chorus  Shakespeare  expressly 
deplores  the  Inadequacy  of  the  means 
to  represent  history  which  his  “un¬ 
worthy  scaffold’’  could  afford.  The 
superior  person  of  to-day  points  out 


that  all  representation  on  the  stage  is 
viciously  inadequate;  that,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  sham  fight  can  deceive  no  one, 
that  a  stage  crowd  is  always  too  evi¬ 
dently  a  stage  crowd.  What  Shake¬ 
speare  thought  on  the  matter  is  prob¬ 
ably  represented  by  a  dialogue  In  the 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.’’ 

Hippolyta.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff 
that  ever  I  heard. 

Theseus.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  ■ 
but  shadows,  and  the  worst  are  no 
worse,  if  imagination  amend  them. 

Hippolyta.  It  must  be  your  imagina¬ 
tion,  then,  and  not  theirs. 

Hippolyta,  whom  it  seems  likely  that 
Shakespeare  sketched  in  a  touch  of 
pique  against  some  great  lady’s  sar¬ 
castic  comment,  is  a  distressing  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  superior  person.  In  our 
humbler  opinion  the  unassisted  imagi¬ 
nation  does  not  so  well  realize  tlie 
scene  as  the  imagination  which  carries 
out  a  suggestion  made  as  skilfully  and 
completely  as  the  resources  of  the 
stage  will  admit.  There  must  always 
be  the  element  of  voluntary  illusion; 
and  those  who  delight  in  remarking 
the  evidence  of  staginess  which  must 
appear  in  the  best  drilled  stage  crowd 
do  not  go  to  the  theatre  in  tlie  most 
artistic  spirit. 

But,  of  course,  if  an  actor-manager 
can  deserve  such  credit  as  Mr.  Hap- 
good  bestows  on  Mr.  Mansfield  for 
what  is  really  a  subsidiary  but  inde¬ 
pendent  addition  to  the  entertainment 
provided  by  Shakespeare,  it  is  clear  that 
lie  can  also  deserve  condemnation.  If 
lie  can  give  you  tlie  right  thing,  he  can 
also  give  you  the  wrong.  Mr.  Hap- 
good  says  roundly  that  Mr.  Daly  habit¬ 
ually  spoiled  Shakespeare  by  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  tlie  pretty-pretty,  as  well  as 
by  injudicious  rearrangement  of  the 
text.  Well,  Mr.  Daly  was  producing 
exactly  the  class  of  plays  which  give 
to  the  stage-manager  tlie  greatest  op- 
port  uiilty—tliose  light  and  fanciful 
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comedies  wbicb  approximate  to  the 
masque,  of  wbicb  “As  You  Like  It,” 
“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  aud 
“Twelfth  Night,”  are  examples.  “As 
You  Like  It”  is  a  less  good  example 
than  the  others,  for  it  contains  a  great 
part,  which  Nature  formed  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  to  play  and  unkind  fate  denied 
her  the  opportunity.  But  even  Miss 
Terry  could  hardly  have  played  it  bet¬ 
ter,  more  simply,  with  more  grace  and 
more  poetry,  than  did  Mrs.  Campl>ell 
on  a  stage  set  under  a  clump  of  great 
beech  trees.  She  played  it  perfectly  on 
a  perfect  day  with  Nature’s  actual 
greenery  about  her,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  satisfied  eye  and  ear  and  imagina¬ 
tion  with  beauty.  No  indoor  stage 
can  have  the  attraction  of  those  wav¬ 
ing  boughs,  but  when  Mr.  Benson  pro¬ 
duced  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  at 
the  Globe  Theatre  the  representation 
gave  us  a  pleasure  which  outlasts  in 
memory  the  impression  produced  by 
numberless  other  plays  at  the  moment 
more  enthralling  and  exciting.  The 
thought  rose  up  in  one’s  mind,  how 
Shakespeare  would  have  enjoyed  it. 
No  doubt  the  small  fairies  spoke  with 
a  Cocknej'  accent,  but  still  the  scene 
was  in  reality  fairy-like,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  directed  with  taste  by  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  carried  out  by 
a  dozen  actors,  none  of  whom  showed 
great  talent  (except,  indeed,  Mr.  Weir 
as  Bottom),  but  all  of  whom  performed 
adequatelj'.  Nobody  obtruded  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  got  between  us  and  Shake¬ 
speare. 

That  is  the  truth  about  Shakespeare 
in  his  greater  plays.  Mr.  Birrell  has 
put  the  point  very  strongly  when  he 
observes  that  Iwhlnd  Sir  Henry  Ir¬ 
ving’s  Hamlet  and  Mr.  Tree’s  Hamlet, 
or  any  one  else’s  Hamlet,  there  is  an¬ 
other  and  a  greater  Hamlet— the  Ham¬ 
let  of  Shakespeare.  And  Mr.  Birrell 
concludes  on  the  whole  that  he  does 
not  owe  much  gratitude  to  the  stage  or 
derive  much  pleasure  from  it.  For  our¬ 


selves  we  are  more  humble-minded. 
We  can  take  pleasure  in  seeing,  for 
example,  Mr.  Forbes  Uobertson  pre¬ 
sent  Hamlet,  as  Hamlet  seems  to  him, 
without  being  distressed  by  the  sense  of 
inadequacy.  But  nevertheless  the  sense 
of  inadequacy,  if  we  come  to  analyze 
his  performance,  or  any  conceivable 
performance,  is  there.  There  is  thus 
latent  in  the  mind  a  hostile  criticism, 
a  kind  of  running  controversy,  which 
prevents  our  surrender  to  the  purely 
spectacular  and  sensuous  charm  of  the 
drama.  We  are  not  willing  to  let  any 
one  else’s  Hamlet  oust  from  our  minds 
what  we  take  to  be  the  Hamlet  of 
Shakespeare.  So,  at  least,  we  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  Shakespearian 
productions  which  we  have  most  en¬ 
joyed  and  remember  best  have  been 
productions  of  those  plays  In  which  the 
characters  are  only  vague  and  charm¬ 
ing  outlines. 

Very  high  among  them  we  should 
rank  Mr.  Tree’s  production  of  “Twelfth 
Night,”  which,  as  we  have  said  al¬ 
ready,  he  produced  frankly  as  a  vari¬ 
ety  entertainment.  He  was  quite  right 
to  do  so  in  our  judgment,  for  Intrinsi¬ 
cally,  as  a  drama,  it  is  one  of  the 
weakest  things  that  Shakespeare  has 
left  us.  But  what  lacks  in  strength  of 
plot  is  made  up  in  variety.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  poetry,  a  certain 
amount  of  real  comedy,  a  certain 
amount  of  admirable  broad  farce, 
mixed  up  with  sentimental  song,  comic 
song  and  comic  dance.  All  these  things 
are  plainly  Inherent  in  the  play.  It  is 
also  safe  to  assert  that  fine  clotlies 
would  have  been  one  of  the  attractions 
on  the  Elizabethan  stage,  for  a  play¬ 
er’s  wardrobe  was  a  valuable  asset. 
But  if  that  play  had  been  produced  as 
the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  would 
produce  it,  bare  of  scenery,  does  any 
one  suppose  it  would  have  run  for  a 
week?  Nowadays  the  poetic  drama 
has  to  compete  against  comic  opera 
and  the  music-halls,  which  give  plenty 
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of  bright  colore  and  pleasant  noises 
without  any  intellectual  strain.  Ar¬ 
ranged  as  Mr.  Tree  arranged  it, 

‘  Twelfth  Night”  competed  triumphant¬ 
ly  with  these  attractions  and  the  huge 
house  was  packed  for  a  long  run.  He 
gave  all  that  could  be  given  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Elizabethan  stage, 
and  to  these  he  added  backgrounds  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  Simply  as  a 
series  of  tableaux  it  was  delightful  to 
watch;  and  yet  it  did  not  disti’act  one 
from  a  perception  of  Mr.  Tree’s  witty 
and  finished  presentation  of  Malvollo, 
nor  the  actual  qualities  of  the  play. 
For  instance  there  Is  a  passage— singu¬ 
larly  well  brought  out  by  the  actor— 
which  depicts  the  violent  dramatic  af¬ 
fection  that  a  man  of  mature  age  may 
conceive  for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a 
youth.  Antonio’s  sudden  offer  of  his 
purse  to  Sebastian  and  the  wild  un¬ 
reason  of  his  rush  Into  the  dangers  of 
Orsino’s  Court  had  never  impressed  us 
l)efore;  as  played  that  night,  they 
seemed  to  throw  a  fiash  on  the  intel¬ 
lectual  temper  of  the  age  that  produced 
the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  Lan- 
guet’s  letters  to  Sidney.  Indeed,  the 
acting  was  throughout  enjoyable;  but 
the  essential  reason,  as  it  appeared  to 
us,  on  reviewing  our  Impressions,  why 
we  had  enjoyed  the  performance  more 
than  any  for  years  was  that  we  had  as¬ 
sisted  at  a  representation  where  poetry 
combined  perfectly  with  a  beautiful, 
harmonious  and  amusing  spectacle. 
We  bad  gone  to  see;  we  had  seen  a 
good  show;  our  mind  had  not  been 
stimulated  at  the  expense  of  our  natu¬ 
ral  sensuous  enjoyment. 

The  question  of  the  value  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  spectacular  effect  Is  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  the  theatre 
nowadays.  For  good  or  for  bad  It 
seemed  for  a  long  time  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  drama  had  finally  conformed  to 
the  ideal,  which  limits  itsdf  to  the  logi¬ 
cal  development  of  a  theme.  Tlie 
logic  of  probability  was  pushed  to  the 


exclusion  of  poetry;  what  the  stage 
aspired  to  show  us  was  a  “slice  out  of 
life.”  This  at  once  condemned  as  rhet¬ 
oric  whatever  was  not  the  natural  and 
normal  speech  of  men  and  women  in 
everyday  relations;  the  play  resolved 
itself  into  the  exposition  of  a  situation 
between  certain  characters  by  means 
of  the  barest  and  most  telling  sen¬ 
tences.  In  this  sense  the  typical  mod¬ 
ern  tragedy  is  Ibsen’s  “Ghosts,”  where 
the  mother  sees  her  son  at  war  with 
hereditary  tendencies  to  ruin,  and  in 
simple  mercy  kills  him.  Even  more 
tjplcal,  perhaps,  is  “An  Enemy  of  the 
People,”  where  a  man’s  life  Is  wrecked 
and  squandered  because  he  will  not 
perjure  his  soul  over  a  question  of 
drainage.  Now,  about  Ibsen  there  is 
this  to  be  said.  Most  competent  Judges 
agree  with  Mr.  Hapgood  that  the  world 
has  scarcely  seen  a  greater  master  of 
stage-craft  His  ideas,  therefore,  get 
every  chance.  No  one  is  likely  to  do 
better  than  he  the  sort  of  thing  that 
he  does.  And,  further,  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple  are  agreed  that  Ibsen  has  a  mind 
of  surprising  power  and  originality. 
Except  Tolstoy,  there  is  probably  no 
man  writing  now  whose  reputation  is 
so  universal  throughout  Europe.  The 
question  is,  then,  how  far  the  ideal  of 
the  drama  represented  by  Ibsen’s  work 
Is  likely  to  maintain  itself?  In  bis 
own  country,  that  Is,  broadly  speaking, 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  popularity  which  he 
enjoys. 

“A  Doll’s  House”  made  the  same  sort 
of  stir  as  was  produced  here  by  “Rob¬ 
ert  Elsmere,”  only  that  Ibsen’s  work, 
being  intellectually  far  stronger,  pro¬ 
duced  a  more  violent  effect.  It  divided 
house  against  bouse,  father  against 
son,  daughter  against  mother.  It  was 
the  potent  instrument  of  a  propaganda 
in  a  community  previously  unruffled 
by  such  ideas.  To  Europe,  or  at  least 
to  France,  Ibsen’s  plays  have  not  this 
accidental  interest.  They  appeal  sim- 
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ply  as  works  of  art;  aud  neither  in 
France  nor  in  England  have  they  been 
widely  popular.  They  have  interested 
only  the  few— those  who  are  interested 
in  ideas  or  in  theories  of  art.  They 
have  not  pleased  the  public  which  goes 
to  the  theatre  to  be  pleased.  And,  to 
speak  for  ourselves,  though  every  per¬ 
formance  of  Ibsen’s  plays  which  we 
have  seen  has  interested  us  and  moved 
us,  there  has  been  none,  except  one  of 
a  comedy,  that  we  have  enjoyed.  We 
have  gone  away  with  feelings  not  un¬ 
like  those  which  result  from  an  over¬ 
dose  of  quinine— braced,  perhaps,  but 
thoroughly  uncomfortable;  while,  by 
the  tragedies  of  Hauptmann— another 
realist  who  aims  (as  Mr.  Hapgood 
says  of  Ibsen)  “to  distil  the  poetry  that 
there  is  in  prose,  to  force  elemental 
feelings  to  emerge  from  the  material 
of  every  day’’— we  have  been  utterly 
and  deplorably  depressed.  And  the 
first  duty  of  art  is  to  exhilarate. 

The  reason  for  which  all  realistic 
tragedy  seems  to  us  condemned  to 
failure  on  the  stage  is  just  this,  that 
It  neglects  or  ignores  what  for  want 
of  a  better  word  we  must  call  the 
music  of  the  stage— that  is  the  purely 
sensuous  gratification  which  may  com¬ 
pensate  the  intellectual  pain  of  trag¬ 
edy.  Comedy  can  dispense  with  It,  for 
laughter  is  naturally  exhilarating. 
With  Madame  R6jane  acting  we  can 
laugh  at  M.  Henry  Becque’s  “La  Pa- 
risienne,”  a  presentment  of  humanity 
about  as  agreeable  as  the  fourth  book 
of  “Gulliver’s  Travels.”  But  tragedy  is 
another  matter.  The  mind  will  not 
gratuitously  contemplate  the  tragic  is¬ 
sue  of  a  tragic  situation  uniess  the 
strain  is  relieved  by  incidental  beauty. 
Ibsen,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
relied  on  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  verse 
and  the  abundant  rhetoric  of  poetry. 
Then  came  a  period  of  undiluted  prose 
—the  period  of  “Ghosts”  and  the  rest. 
Rut  even  he  felt  the  reaction,  and  in 
his  later  works  he  has  open  recourse 


to  another  poetic  device,  the  poetry  of 
sj'mbolism.  Yet  it  is  unavailing.  In 
“Little  Eyolf”  or  “John  Gabriel  Bork- 
man”  we  have  the  spectacle  of  ugly 
or  commonplace  people  manifesting 
sordid  and  disagreeable  passions  in  an 
environment  deliberately  divested  of 
all  charm;  and  when  the  mind  is  in¬ 
vited  to  take  refuge  on  imaginary 
mountain-peaks  it  refuses  the  sum¬ 
mons.  In  the  last  play  of  all— “When 
We  Dead  Awaken”— there  Is  an  evident 
return  to  the  spectacular  appeal.  The 
veiled  white  figure  of  Irene,  once  the 
sculptor’s  model,  with  her  attendant 
the  black-robed  silent  Sister  of  Mercy, 
make  a  plastic  group;  and  the  scene 
passes  in  the  open  among  beautiful 
places.  What  this  play  would  look 
like  on  the  stage  one  can  only  conjec¬ 
ture;  but  It  represents  a  return  to  beau¬ 
ty,  and  to  a  poetry  that  Is  scarcely  dis¬ 
guised  in  prose.  If  It  were  mounted 
adequately  it  would  be  beautiful  and 
not  ugly  throughout  Not  so  witli 
Hauptmann,  whose  tragedy  of  every¬ 
day  events— “Lonely  Lives”— was  the 
other  day  acted— and  very  well  acted— 
by  the  Stage  Society  In  I<ondon.  We 
assisted  at  a  domestic  crisis  passing  in 
an  Interior,  which  was  necessarily 
represented  as  ugly  and  inartistic,  and 
the  whole  story  was  as  sombre  and  as 
convincing  as  one  of  Mr.  George  Glss- 
Ing’s  novels.  But  by  the  fact  of  dra¬ 
matic  presentment  the  physical  as 
well  as  the  moral  ugliness  was  driven 
home  relentlessly  on  the  mind;  the 
eye,  treated  as  a  mere  servant  of  the 
intelligence,  did  its  work  only  too  well, 
and  we  came  away  with  a  sense  that 
a  public  which  did  not  care  about  this 
form  of  art  had  a  deal  of  right  on  its 
side.  The  play  was  dramatic  beyond 
a  doubt;  but  It  was  tragedy  treated  as 
prose,  and  unrelieved  by  any  element 
of  beauty  or  gaiety,  and  such  trage<ly 
must  always  be  unbearable. 

It  Is  a  question  whether  prose  trag¬ 
edy  can  be  made  acceptable  at  all. 
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There  Is,  of  course,  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Tanqueray.  But  Mrs.  Tanqueray’s 
death  comes  as  a  merciful  relief  to  so 
many  people,  herself  not  least,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  tragic 
solution.  M.  Brieux’s  superb  play,  “La 
Kobe  Rouge,”  offers  more  of  a  case  in 
point.  There  you  had,  as  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  tragedy  firmly  and  vitally  in¬ 
terwoven  with  a  thread  of  comedy; 
prose  tragedy  and  prose  comedy,  en¬ 
tirely  unlike  that  of  Shakespeare,  but 
still  resembling  bis  in  the  natural  in¬ 
ter-relation.  The  comic  tragedy  of  the 
piece,  in  the  manner  of  Ibsen’s  “En¬ 
emy  of  the  People,”  represents  the  di¬ 
lemma  of  a  lawyer  who  has  to  choose 
between  his  conscience  and  his  promo¬ 
tion  at  a  time  when  promotion  is  vital 
to  his  family.  But  this  strand  of  the 
plot  is  interwoven  with  elemental  trag¬ 
edy,  and  dignified  by  the  greater  issue; 
promotion  can  only  be  secured  by  ob¬ 
taining  a  conviction  for  murder  against 
an  innocent  man.  The  tragedy  is 
double,  for  the  honest  lawyer  sacri¬ 
fices  his  career  and  bis  prospects,  while 
his  rival,  whom  no  scruples  trouble, 
and  who  is,  besides,  a  blackguard,  con¬ 
trives  in  the  process  of  inquiry  to 
wreck  the  happiness  of  the  accused  by 
a  needless  revelation  of  his  wife’s  past 
A  play  could  scarcely  be  more  varied 
in  interest,  or  better  constructed,  and 
no  play  could  be  better  acted  than  was 
this  by  R^Jane  and  her  company.  Tet 
looking  back,  we  feel  that  it  was  a 
play  to  see  once,  perhaps  twice,  but 
certainly  not  again  and  again.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  Mrs.  Patrick  Gamp- 
bell  and  Mr.  Martin  Harvey,  under  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson’s  direction,  were 
playing  “Pell^as  and  Mellsande,”  with 
.scenery  designed  by  Bume  Jones,  those 
who  enjoyed  it  enjoyed  it  perhaps  more 
at  the  fourth  time  of  seeing  than  at 
the  first  There,  in  spite  of  the  faulty 
technique,  in  spite  of  the  absurd  irrele¬ 
vance  of  certain  scenes,  was  essential 
tragedy  presented  in  a  fashion  that  de¬ 


lighted  the  sense  with  a  music  of  all 
the  faculties.  The  pleasure  which  the 
really  dramatic  scenes  in  that  perform¬ 
ance  gave  was,  we  maintain,  the  pleas¬ 
ure  proper  to  the  stage;  it  sent  one 
away  intoxicated  with  beauty.  And 
even  when,  as  in  the  cave  scene,  the 
pleasure  slipped  into  the  spectacular 
rather  than  the  dramatic,  the  per¬ 
formance  erred  in  a  direction  more 
conformable  with  art  than  such  a  joy¬ 
less  production  as  Hauptmann’s  “Ein- 
same  Menschen”  or  “Frledensfest” 
Our  conclusion  is,  first,  that  tragedy 
cannot  be  brought  back  to  the  stage 
unless  hand  in  hand  with  poetry;  and, 
secondly,  that  an  essential  part  of  po¬ 
etic  tragedy  is  spectacle.  Tragedy  and 
poetry  are  coming  back;  so  much 
seems  clear;  but  it  is  odd  that  of  the 
two  men  whose  names  are  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  movement,  the  Englishman 
comes  nearer  to  the  classic  tradition  of 
tragedy.  M.  Rostand  wrote,  upon  the 
whole,  comedy  in  “Cyrano  de  Ber¬ 
gerac,”  tragedy  in  “L’Aiglon,”  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  argue  that  “Cyrano” 
was  tragic  in  its  intention  as  in  its 
conclusion,  and  “L’Aiglon”  bitter  com¬ 
edy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
mistake  about  “Herod”  or  “Paolo  and 
Francesca.”  Concerning  the  latter 
play,  whose  production  on  the  stage 
seems  relegated  to  the  Greek  Kalends, 
it  is  not  possible  to  speak  confldenltal* 
ly.  But  in  “Herod”  there  was  a  trag¬ 
edy,  unhelped  by  comic  relief,  which 
nevertheless  gained  a  very  considei 
able  popular  success.  That  it  did  so 
was  beyond  a  doubt  due  far  more  to  its 
spectacular  quality  than  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  poetry  of  the  third  act  In  our 
opinion  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  poet  of  higher 
quality  than  M.  Rostand;  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  in  his  dramas  he  relies  less 
on  the  rhetoric  of  poetry  and  more  on 
the  composition  of  action,  movement 
and  spectacle  than  the  Frenchman. 
And  from  our  point  of  view,  he  is 
right.  In  painting  or  music  the  object 
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is  to  stimulate  the  mind  through  the  clothes  to  actresses  and  the  like.  The 
senses;  In  poetry,  to  stimulate  the  true  theory  of  a  drama,  which  pro¬ 
senses  through  the  mind.  But  In  poses  to  itself  any  pleasure  but  the 
drama  the  appeal  is  co-ordinate  to  eye  pleasure  of  laughter,  will  recognize 
and  mind  at  once,  and.  In  a  sense,  each  frankly  that  the  theatre  Is  a  place  of 
faculty  has  a  distinct  claim.  The  mod-  spectacle,  and  will  not  lacerate  the 
em  theory  of  realistic  drama  has  feelings  of  spectatm’s  without  affording 
starved  the  sense  of  sight  and  minis-  the  appropriate  compensation  through 
tered  to  it  only  shamefacedly,  and  as  the  sense  of  form,  color  and  plastic 
It  were  by  accident,  in  giving  fine  rhythm. 

Bdlnbaivb  RctIcw. 


TWO  PRESIDENTS  AND  THE  LIMITS  OF  AMERICAN 
SUPREMACY. 


President  McKinley  has  been  struck 
down  by  another  of  the  almost  name¬ 
less  neophytes  of  the  modern  murder- 
sect  at  the  Pan-American  Exhibition, 
and  upon  the  very  morrow  of  the  most 
important  speech  delivered  by  any 
American  President  since  Lincoln.  The 
circumstances  are  likely  to  leave  their 
indelible  mark,  not  only  upon  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  mankind,  but  upon  the  actual 
destinies  of  America  and  the  world. 
The  political  assassinations  which  have 
been  the  moral  portent  of  our  time,  re¬ 
duce  the  crimes  of  a  Ravaillac  or  an 
Ankerstroem,  by  comparison,  to  the 
character  of  spasmodic  and  meaning¬ 
less  eccentricity. 

In  the  long  series  of  tragedies  during 
the  last  few  decades,  there  is  developing, 
more  and  more  a  sense  of  sinister  proc¬ 
ess,  of  something  obscure  and  appall¬ 
ing  in  the  characteristics  of  an  era  of 
civilization,  such  as  may  well  exert 
upon  the  historic  mind  of  the  distant 
future  the  fascination  that  belongs  to 
strange  and  temporary  forms  of  eviL 
The  human  spirit  of  an  epoch  has  its 
maladies  like  the  individual  body.  An¬ 
archist  murder  is  not  a  conspiracy.  It 
is  a  contagion.  Methods  of  police  can 
always  break  the  backbone  of  an  or¬ 
ganization,  but  they  can  no  mwe  grap¬ 
ple  alone  with  the  infection  of  pervert¬ 


ed  thought  and  sinister  example,  than 
smallpox  can  be  fought  with  a  blud¬ 
geon.  We  are  no  longer  in  presence,  at 
long  intervals,  of  erratic  impulses  like 
those  of  former  assassins  of  rulers, 
from  Ravaillac  or  Ankerstroem  to 
Wilkes  Booth  and  Guiteau.  We  have 
to  deal  with  a  disease  of  society  as 
typical  of  something  in  the  moral  state 
of  a  period  as  the  poison-system  of  a 
Lucrezia  or  a  Brinvilliers.  Henceforth 
the  acceptance  of  a  conspicuous  ruler- 
ship  in  the  civilized  countries  must  be 
accounted  a  braver  thing  than  exposure 
in  battle,  and  every  great  public  ap¬ 
pearance  of  crowned  bead  or  Republi¬ 
can  President  a  risk  worthy  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Cross. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  was  reproached  for  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  his  second  installa¬ 
tion— though  all  democracies,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  prefer  pomp  to  plainness — 
and  was  attacked  with  unhappy  and 
absurd  exaggeration  as  the  Republican 
“Emperor.”  The  truth  is  that  a  more 
typical  American  citizen,  in  the  best 
use  of  the  term,  never  held  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  he  has  died  an  open  sacrifice  to  the 
traditional  publicity,  geniality  and  sim¬ 
pleness  of  presidential  intercourse  with 
the  people.  The  influence  of  no  states- 
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man  has  ever  been  more  powerful  in 
death,  and  no  crime  in  the  previous 
records  of  political  murder  could  com¬ 
pare  in  international  significance  with 
this.  The  effect  of  other  assassina¬ 
tions,  for  all  main  purposes,  has  been 
null  or  negative.  Lincoln’s  fate  shut 
the  complete  book.  Garfield’s  career 
stopped  at  the  title  page.  Though  the 
intended  constitution  perished  with  the 
Czar  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  was 
killed,  the  consequences  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  rest,  were  internal.  But  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  has  disappeared  just  as  he  had 
marked  out  the  inevitable  lines  of 
American  political  development  pre¬ 
cisely  with  reference  to  the  future  re¬ 
lations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
remainder  of  the  globe.  He  had  de¬ 
clared,  with  a  persuasiveness  that  no 
other  man  in  America  could  at  that 
moment  have  approached,  the  policy 
which  he  would  have  carried  out  if  he 
had  been  spared.  His  death  at  Buf¬ 
falo  has  given  unexampled  authority 
and  impressiveness  to  the  Buffalo  pro¬ 
gram.  His  last  speech  has  become  a 
national  legacy.  In  this  sense  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  his  successor  must  be  the  com¬ 
plement  of  bis  own,  and  Mr.  McKin¬ 
ley,  unlike  any  other  American  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  to  a  degree  for  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel  in 
the  modern  affairs  of  any  country,  has 
bequeathed  a  complete  scheme  of  pre¬ 
determined  action  to  an  executor  who 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  new 
ideas,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  show  him¬ 
self  an  even  more  decisive  and 
thorough  exponent  of  the  Buffalo  pro¬ 
gram  than  its  author  would  have 
proved. 

It  has  been  inevitably  said  that  Wil¬ 
liam  McKinley  was  not  great  as  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lincoln,  or  even  as  some 
others  between  and  after,  were  great. 
But  it  would  be  Irrelevant  to  emphasize 
the  Inevitable.  The  important  point  is 
that  if  he  was  less  memorable  as  a  man 
be  was  not  less  memorable  as  Presi- 
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dent.  Fundamentally  sound  in  ability 
and  character  and  full  of  homely  excel¬ 
lence,  he  was  as  completely  tlie  apt 
representative  figure  of  bis  own  epoch 
as  were  even  the  founder  and  the  sa¬ 
viour  of  the  Republic  of  theirs.  A  con¬ 
summate  interpreter  rather  than  a  lead¬ 
er  of  public  opinion  and  justly  accused 
of  “keeping  his  ear  to  the  ground”  with 
too  assiduous  an  anxiety,  he  was  never¬ 
theless  an  opportunist  chiefiy  in  the 
sense  that  be  was  a  most  careful  and 
sagacious  judge  of  opportunity.  But  in 
this  respect  the  opportunism  of  Pitt 
or  Peel,  of  Beaconsfield  or  Gladstone, 
involved  a  far  wider  range  of  incon¬ 
sistency.  Upon  the  main  principle  of 
Protection  Mr.  McKinley  was  unfilnch- 
ing  in  his  conviction,  even  in  the  years 
of  distress  and  depression  immediately 
after  the  adoption  of  the  famous  tariff, 
when  the  stars  in  their  courses  seemed 
to  conspire  against  the  prospects  of 
McKinleyism.  His  first  election  to  the 
White  House  was  the  reward  not  of 
tlme-SCTvlng  fiexibility,  but  of  a  stead¬ 
fast  adherence  to  an  unpromising  posi¬ 
tion  such  as  is  now  seldom  seen  in  our 
own  Invertebrate  politics.  After  he  be¬ 
came  President,  he  allowed  public  sen¬ 
timent  to  regulate,  as  we  may  say,  the 
tempo  of  bis  policy — to  suggest  impor¬ 
tant  modifications  of  bis  views,  and  to 
determine  startling  developments  in 
the  action  of  an  essentially  moderate 
man.  But  be  never  abandoned  any¬ 
thing  in  the  groundwork  of  his  original 
principles  in  order  to  deal  with  a  politi¬ 
cal  emergency,  as  nearly  all  prominent 
executive  statesmen  since  Peel  have 
done  in  this  country,  sometimes  with 
justification  and  sometimes  without. 
Mr.  McKinley’s  career,  from  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the'MoKinley  Tariff  to  the 
formulation  of  the  Buffalo  program, 
presents  a  remarkable  process  of  evo¬ 
lution,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  an 
elaborate  casuistry  is  required  to  vindi¬ 
cate. 

“I  believe  in  the  protection  that  leads 
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to  Free  Trade,”  said  President  Garfleld. 
The  historical  importance  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  career  will  largely  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  epitome  of  the 
natural  and  logical  but  infinitely  mo¬ 
mentous  transition  from  nineteenth- 
century  America  to  twentieth-century 
America.  It  has  marked  in  the  last 
five  years  the  most  decisive  epoch,  in 
international  affairs  since  1870.  To  in¬ 
quire  how  far  the  late  President  was 
originator  and  how  far  agent  of  these 
immense  developments  would  be  pre¬ 
mature  now,  and  of  little  profit  in  any 
case.  But  no  man  not  among  thq  very 
greatest  was  ever  the  inetliuinof  greater 
thought,  and  his  name  will  be  always 
as  inseparably  connected  with  them  as 
If  he  had  been  their  creator.  We  have 
seen  in  five  years  what  no  man  before 
that  time  could  have  imagined.  The 
exclusive  Republic  of  the  isolated 
hemisphere  has  become  a  main  and 
universal  factor  in  world  commerce 
and  world  policy.  The  war  with  Spain 
has  laid  the  foundations  of  a  naval 
power  destined  to  be  at  least  the  second 
in  the  world.  America  for  Par  Eastern 
purposes  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Concert,  to  be  well  reckoned 
with  by  all  her  colleagues.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  declared  that  the  Re¬ 
public  may  exercise  Imperial  power 
over  annexed  dependencies  and  over 
subjects  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution.  Within  a  few  years  the 
United  States  has  become  the  chief  ex¬ 
porting  power  of  the  globe,  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  mightiest  economic  forces 
that  have  yet  been  known,  has  supple¬ 
mented  her  prodigious  natural  re¬ 
sources  by  an  adequate  manufacturing 
apparatus,  and  has  established  at  last 
the  national  organization  calculated  in 
all  human  probability  to  lead  sooner  or 
later  to  the  commercial  primacy  of  the 
world.  Lincoln  saved  the  work  of 
Washington.  Mr.  McKinley  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  work  of  both,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  hundred  and  twenty 


years  that  have  gone  to  the  making  of 
the  United  States  his  name  will  be  con¬ 
spicuous  with  theirs  over  all  others. 

The  dazzling  courae  of  American  su¬ 
premacy  has  not  been  an  aid  to  judi¬ 
cious  views  and  sane  insight  on  either 
side  of  the  Atiantic,  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  boundless  expectations  in  the 
United  States  that  will  probably 
prove  as  exaggerated  as  the  panic 
of  Europe.  The  enormous  increase 
in  the  volume  of  American  ex¬ 
ports,  the  attainment  of  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  advantage  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel,  the  formation  of  the  Billion 
Dollar  Trust,  the  “Morganeering”  of 
the  Leyland  line,  the  American  loans  to 
the  British  and  German  Governments, 
and  the  implied  claim  of  the  Republic 
to  exploit  the  Old  World  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  while  reserving  a  double  continent 
for  her  own  peculiar  preserve— all  these 
things  have  created  an  extraordinary 
alarm  in  European  countries,  and 
helped  to  make  the  “American  danger” 
a  problem  overshadowing  not  only  the 
Yellow  Peril,  but  even  the  questions 
of  militarism  and  socialism.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis 
to  make  the  most  cursory  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  the  astonishing  statistics  of 
America’s  commercial  expansion.  The 
exports  of  the  United  States,  then,  have 
risen  in  half  a  decade  by  something  like 
80  per  cent.,  and  have  been  as  follows 
according  to  the  recent  report  of  Sir 
P.  Sanderson,  our  Consul  General  at 
New  York: — 

1895  £164,972,000 

1896  201,168,000 

1897  220.000,000 

1898  251,110,000 

1899  255,000,000 

1900  295,600,000 

A  great  part  of  this  splendid  result,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  due  not  to  in¬ 
crease  in  the  actual  quantity  of  goods 
exported,  but  to  the  universal  rise  in 
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values  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  But  the  spectacle  of  a  country 
nearly  doubling  the  worth  of  its  out¬ 
ward  trade  in  little  more  than  a  single 
lustrum  remains  a  sufficiently  impos¬ 
ing  and  unparalleled  phenomenon,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  accounted  for.  Ameri¬ 
cans  themselves  have  regarded  the  in¬ 
toxicating  process  as  the  mere  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  commercial  triumph.  If 
such  things  were  done  in  the  green 
wood  what  should  be  done  in  the  dry? 
If  American  exports  could  be  doubled 
in  one  decade,  w’hat  gigantic  and  un¬ 
heard-of  results  might  not  be  achieved 
in  another  and  another?  The  assump¬ 
tion  has  been  that  the  growth  of  United 
States  trade  would  go  on  in  geometri¬ 
cal  progression,  that  other  countries 
would  be  left  behind  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  that  England  once  barely 
outstripped  in  the  function  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  markets  of  the  world,  would 
soon  become  a  very  small  second  in¬ 
deed.  From  the  influence  of  this  dream 
of  a  supremacy  not  simply  actual  but 
immeasurable,  hardly  any  one  in 
America  seems  to  have  remained 
exempt,  since  the  establishment  of 
sound  business  conditions,  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  McKinley. 

Senator  Lodge,  believing  that  the 
trade  war  now  opened  against  Europe 
can  only  end  with  the  industrial  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  United  States  over 
the  whole  earth,  warns  his  country  to 
be  prepared  betimes  with  force  sufficient 
to  repel  the  Improbable  but  possible  at¬ 
tacks  of  desperate  nations.  What  Sen¬ 
ator  Lodge  thinks  improbable  a  highly- 
imaginative  but  also  highly  able  writer 
like  Mr.  Brooks  Adams,  apparently  of 
the  young  American  school,  seems  to 
think  extremely  probable,  unless  Amer¬ 
ica  shall  look  well  and  quickly  to  her 
armor.  These  are  the  thoughts,  no 
doubt,  of  a  vividly-minded  minority. 
But  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  exist 
when  we  remember  the  sanguine  com¬ 


plexion  of  official  language  upon  the 
same  subject  To  the  report  upon 
trade  relations  laid  by  the  dead  Presi¬ 
dent  before  Congress  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  Mr.  Hay  attached  a  note  de¬ 
claring  that  the  United  States  was 
nearing  with  astounding  rapidity  a  po¬ 
sition  which  would  make  America  the 
centre  of  the  world’s  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  flnancial  activity.  Already 
in  the  message  following  his  second 
installation  on  March  4,  Mr.  McKinley 
had  foreshadowed  the  Buffalo  speech. 
The  President  laid  stress  upon  the  vital 
importance  of  giving  freer  play,  by  the 
conclusion  of  reciprocity  treaties  on 
liberal  terms,  to  the  expansive  forces 
of  American  trade.  Finally  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  speech  itself,  upon  the  day  before 
he  received  the  mortal  blow,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  celebrated  President’s  day  at 
the  Pan-American  exhibition  by  ad¬ 
dressing  a  vast  concourse  in  terms  in¬ 
dicating  that  expansion  and  the  meaus 
of  expansion  must  be  regarded  as  the 
absorbing  issues  of  American  politics. 
The  broad  features  of  Mr.  McKinley’s 
moral  legacy  to  the  American  people 
are  worth  keeping  in  mind.  “Our  ca¬ 
pacity  to  produce  has  increased  so 
enormously,”  said  the  President,  “and 
our  products  have  so  multiplied,  that 
the  problem  of  more  markets  requires 
urgent  and  immediate  attention.  Only 
a  broad  and  enlightened  policy  will 
keep  what  we  have.  By  sensible  trade 
arrangements  which  do  not  interrupt 
our  home  production  we  shall  extend 
the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus. 
We  must  not  repose  in  the  flnancial  se¬ 
curity  that  we  can  forever  sell  every¬ 
thing  and  buy  little  or  nothing.  .  .  . 
The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past. 
The  expansion  of  our  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  is  a  pressing  problem.”  Then 
Mr.  McKinley  went  on  to  outline  the 
definite  proposals  of  the  Buffalo  pro¬ 
gram: — 

(1)  Reciprocity  treaties. 

(2)  Shipping  subsidies.  “We  must 
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encourage  our  merchant  marine.  We 
must  have  more  ships  built,  manned 
and  owned  by  Americans.” 

(3)  Direct  steamship  lines  “to  fields 
of  consumption  we  have  barely 
touched,”  and  especially  to  South 
America. 

(4)  An  Isthmian  Canal. 

(5)  The  immediate  construction  of 
the  Pacific  cable. 

In  other  words,  the  removal  of  all  the 
obstacles  and  the  promotion  of  all  the 
aids  to  commercial  expansion  and  su¬ 
premacy.  There  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that  the  Buffalo  program'  will 
exert  an  immensely  increased  power 
over  American  imagination  and  pur¬ 
pose  in  consequence  of  tlie  President’s 
assassination,  and  that  all  its  main 
proposals  will  be  carried  out  probably 
with  greater  energy  and  rapidity  than 
would  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  work  under  Mr.  McKinley  himself. 
But  he  could  have  rendered  no  greater 
:service  to  his  country  in  those  parting 
-words  than  in  the  tempered  but  saga- 
•cious  quality  of  his  enthusiasm.  The 
popular  American  conception  is  ob¬ 
viously  apt  to  regard  it  as  something 
which  is  bound  to  overwhelm  a  help¬ 
less  Europe  by  some  vaguely  tremen¬ 
dous  and  triumphant  process,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  external  forces,  and  in  it¬ 
self  as  natural  and  irresistible  as  Niag¬ 
ara. 

The  American  press  teems  with  ar¬ 
ticles  and  is  covered  with  cartoons 
which  suggest  no  other  idea  than  one 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  wildly 
removed  from  any  approach  to  realistic 
estimates,  and  wildly  beyond  the  ex¬ 
treme  limits  of  the  possible.  America 
has  by  far  the  most  abundant  and  com¬ 
prehensive  natural  resources  of  any 
single  country  in  the  world.  She  has 
the  most  powerful,  enterprising  and 
far-sighted  directors  of  industry,  the 
keenest  and  most  inventive  labor,  in¬ 
comparable  mechanical  means  for 
multiplying  the  power  of  her  labor,  a 


unique  instinct  for  the  methods  of  ma¬ 
chine  production  which  will  probably 
always  keep  her  some  little  distance 
ahead  in  this  particular,  an  immense 
national  freshness,  zest  and  Han  which 
the  older  countries  are  not  likely  to 
equal,  strive  as  they  may.  America  is 
evidently  destined  to  achieve  some 
species  of  supremacy.  But  the  question 
is  to  what  degree  of  supremacy  she  can 
hope  to  attain.  When  her  enterprise 
begins  to  pass  across  the  oceans  all  the 
advantages  are  no  longer  on  her  side, 
and  it  is  still  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  balance  of  the  advantages 
will  remain  upon  her  side  in  her  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  markets  of  the  old  world 
with  respect  to  many  at  least  of  the 
departments  of  trade. 

Upon  the  new  President’s  recognition 
of  the  limits  of  American  supremacy 
it  is  evident  that  the  commercial  and 
political  fortunes  of  the  world  may  in 
no  little  degree  depend. 

As  young  as  the  German  Emperor, 
comparable  with  the  Kaiser  himself  in 
personal  force,  and  invested  for  at 
least  three  years  with  almost  equal 
authority  over  a  greater  nation,  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  is  confronted  by  larger 
possibilities  of  infiuence,  for  good  or  ill. 
upon  the  destinies  of  mankind  in  gen¬ 
eral  than  have  ever  opened  at  any 
previous  time  before  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House.  Nor  has  there  been 
for  many  years  a  President  likely  to 
make  a  bolder  and  more  individual  use 
of  his  authority.  In  direct  power,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  every 
one  is  aware,  is  equalled,  while  he 
holds  office,  only  by  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Czar  alone,  and  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  United  States  is  rather  more  as¬ 
sured  of  the  support  of  Congress  and 
the  nation  than  is  the  German  Emperor 
of  the  support  of  the  Reichstag  and  his 
people.  It  is  often  said  that  England 
is  a  veiled  Republic.  As  regards  the 
real  processes  and  personnel  of  our 
Government  it  might  be  said,  wMth  at 
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least  equal  truth,  that  we  are  a  dis¬ 
guised  oligarchy.  But  if  it  is  permis¬ 
sible  to  exaggerate  on  the  former  side, 
and  to  describe  Engiand  as  a  veiied  Ite- 
pubiic,  we  shouid  hardly  exaggerate 
more  in  calling  the  American  Presi¬ 
dency  an  elective  despotism.  It  may 
be  an  executive  institution  of  enormous 
force  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  and  pop¬ 
ular  man.  Mr.  Itoosevelt  is  both.  To 
side-track  a  man  into  the  Vice- Presi¬ 
dency  is  a  recognized  transatlantic 
method  of  closing  an  ambitious  career. 
But  when  Mr.  McKinley’s  successor 
was  forced  into  the  Vice-Presidency 
against  bis  will,  no  one  believed  that 
bis  prospects  were  extinguished.  He 
was  recognized  by  every  detached  ob¬ 
server  in  America  as  the  most  likely  of 
all  future  Republican  candidates  for 
the  Presidency.  This  judgment  was, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  a  remark¬ 
able  tribute  to  a  personality  too  strik¬ 
ing  and  vigorous  to  be  reduced  to  orna¬ 
mental  Insignificance  even  by  the  arts 
of  machine  politics  against  which  all 
ordinary  men  are  Impotent.  But  there 
is  a  new  America  since  the  Spanish 
war,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  neAV  type 
which  responds  to  it.  As  a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord  and  the  leader 
of  his  rough-riders,  he  possesses  the 
physical  prowess  which  is  the  most 
potent  of  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  the  average  man  wher¬ 
ever  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  spread. 
His  belligerent  courage  is  a  moral 
quality  no  less  than  a  physical  instinct; 
and,  unless  responsibility  restrains 
him,  be  will  substitute  prompt  and  de¬ 
cisive  initiative  for  Mr.  McKinley’s  re¬ 
flective  caution.  There  is  a  fine  sug¬ 
gestiveness  about  the  fact  that  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  old  Knickerbockers 
should  become  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  But  above  all  these  is  the 
dynamic  quality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
youth.  We  have  seen  what  that  has 
meant  in  the  case  of  Germany,  where 


the  Kaiser  has  made  the  whole  system 
of  the  body  politic  tingle  to  the  Anger 
tips  with  the  electric  energy  of  bis  own 
temperament  We  can  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive  what  youth  at  the  bead  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  affairs  might  mean  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  said  that  a  Nel¬ 
son  would  be  impossible  in  the  navy 
under  the  modern  tradition  of  seniority. 
A  Prime  Minister  as  young  as  Pitt  or 
Nelson,  or  Napoleon  when  he  became 
First  Consul,  or  even  as  young  as 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  President  Roose¬ 
velt  are  now,  would  seem  to  be  still 
more  impossible  under  the  later  forms 
of  our  Parliamentary  Institutions.  Mr. 
McKinley’s  successor  is  ten  years 
younger  than  the  average  of  recent 
American  Presidents,  and  at  forty- 
three  has  entered  upon  the  occupancy 
of  the  White  House  at  an  earlier  age 
than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

All  these  considerations  alone  might 
well  warn  the  world  to  expect  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt  positive  things.  His  atti¬ 
tude  can  hardly  be  in  doubt  upon  any 
point  of  the  Buffalo  program.  He  is 
the  advocate  of  a  strong  navy.  He  is 
something  like  the  apostle  of  Pan- 
Americanism,  and  only  the  other  day 
told  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  if  they  were  wise, 
they  would  warn  all  European  Inter¬ 
ference  away  from  South  America  at 
any  cost.  It  follows  from  both  these 
positions  that  he  will  devote  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  revival  of  the 
American  mercantile  marine.  What 
will  be  the  practical  effect  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  bridle  the  Trusts  remains  to 
be  seen.  Upon  the  question  of  recip¬ 
rocity  treaties,  we  should  expect  him 
to  take  a  more  broadly  political  and 
less  purely  commercial  view  than  Mr. 
McKinley,  and  to  be  still  more  in  favor 
of  them  than  his  predecessor.  Whether 
he  will  have  the  skill  to  manage  the 
Senate,  a  task  which  would  have  re¬ 
quired  all  Mr.  McKinley’s  suavity  and 
patience,  is  a  much  more  doubtful  mat- 
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ter,  and  in  this  respect  the  prospects 
of  the  leading  article  in  the  Buffalo 
program  may  be  jeopardized  for  a  time 
by  the  late  President’s  death.  But  even 
in  this  respect  the  logic  of  necessity 
will  decide  the  issue  in  favor  of  re¬ 
ciprocity  before  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  term 
is  out  Upon  the  Isthmian  Canal, 
above  all,  we  shall  be  wise  to  reckon 
with  the  certainty  that  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent’s  point  of  view  will  be  American 
pure  and  simple,  unqualified  by  any 
abstract  sentimentalism  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Anglo-Saxon  friendship.  Bdt  if 
friction  ceased  to  exist  at  that  point,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  accession  to  the  Presidency 
would  prejudice  Anglo-American  rela¬ 
tions  in  any  way.  He  is  a  man  of  set 
opinions,  and  it  has  been  tolerably  ob¬ 
vious  that  he  expects  international  dif¬ 
ficulties  for  America  to  arise,  if  at  all, 
not  from  this  country  but  from  quite 
another  side.  In  the  present  exuberant 
mood  of  America,  when  stimulus  may 
be  dangerous,  unless  Mr.  Roosevelt 
proves  something  like  a  great  as  well 
as  an  able  and  vigorous  men,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  regard  without  some  latent 
sense  of  uneasiness  the  removal  of  Mr. 
McKinley’s  moderating  hand.  At  what 
point  then  between  the  views  of  the 
late  President  and  those  of  Senator 
Lodge  should  we  expect  to  find  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  estimate  of  the  future? 

The  present  writer  has  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  industrial  primacy  of 
America  was  as  inevitable  as  any  eco¬ 
nomic  process  can  ever  be.  But  he  is 
equally  convinced  that  no  other  country 
can  hope  to  succeed  to  anything  like 
the  same  degree  of  world-wide  and  un¬ 
questioned  supremacy  in  trade  that 
was  held  by  England  at  her  zenith. 
Even  if  the  reasoning  should  not  be 
thought  finally  conclusive,  there  may 
be  some  incidental  usefulness  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  that  American  progress 
even  in  exports  has  been  less  remark¬ 
able  than  is  generally  thought,  that  the 


American  position  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  is  still  further  behind  the 
British  and  the  German  positions  than 
is  usually  realized  upon  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  American  predomi¬ 
nance  will  be  far  more  slowly  and 
hardly  won  than  popular  opinion  in 
the  United  States  conceives,  and  that 
American  supremacy  can  never  be  as 
absolute  as  the  extreme  enthusiasts  of 
the  Republic  imagine. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  have  increased  in 
five  or  six  years  by  practically  80  per 
cent.,  the  natural  impulse  of  older 
countries  like  England  and  Germany  is 
to  feel  as  though  their  manufacturing 
position  were  already  swamped.  The 
most  obvious  analysis  of  the  American 
statistics  would  show  how  fallacious 
is  the  standard  of  comparison.  We  for¬ 
get  that  America  is  for  all  purposes  of 
foreign  trade  an  agricultural  country 
in  the  first  place,  and  must  remain  for 
a  long  period  a  manufacturing  country 
only  in  the  second.  Even  the  United 
States  cannot  combine  both  capacities 
forever,  and  if  the  extent  of  her  indus¬ 
trial  production  increases  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  she  expects,  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  which  still  form  two-thirds  of  her 
outward  trade  must  decline.  This  is 
the  singular  and  doubtful  factor  in 
the  commercial  problem  of  America.  If 
her  urban  population  is  to  be  as  rapidly 
increased  as  absolute  supremacy  in  the 
export  of  manufactured  articles  would 
require,  it  is  evident  that  she  will  need 
her  corn  and  raw  cotton  more  and  more 
to  feed  her  own  workers  and  her  own 
mills.  After  a  certain  point,  therefore, 
what  is  at  present  by  far  the  principal 
element  in  her  outward  trade  would 
begin  to  shrink  precisely  as  the  growth 
of  manufactured  shipments  developed. 
For  this  reason  the  total  of  American 
commerce,  though  it  may  and  must 
show  a  steady  rise  for  as  long  as  there 
is  need  to  reckon,  cannot  go  on  expand¬ 
ing  in  anything  like  the  ratio  which  has 
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been  seen  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
force  of  this  consideration  appears  at 
once  from  any  examination  of  the  sta¬ 
tistics.  We  may  quote,  for  instance,  a 
table  showing  the  exportation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  products  under  the  three  main 
heads  of  classification  between  the 
years  1890  and  1900. 
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What  we  see  at  once  from  these  fig¬ 
ures  is  that  although  the  increase  in 
the  export  of  manufactures  proper  is 
striking  and  important  enough,  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  American  ship¬ 
ments  still  go  to  nourish  the  industrial 
energies  of  her  competitors.  Since 
1895,  when  the  great  business  revival 
began,  we  perceive  that  the  exports  of 
agricultural  and  miscellaneous  prod¬ 
ucts  alone— that  is  to  say,  of  food  and 
raw  materials  generally— have  risen  by 
more  than  70  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles,  upon  the  other  band,  by  far  the 


heaviest  part  of  the  increase  in  value 
occurred  in  1899  and  1900,  when,  as  Sir 
P.  Sanderson  has  pointed  out,  higher 
prices  worked  with  increase  of  quanti¬ 
ties  shipped  to  produce  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  rise  in  total  value,  which  we  are 
apt  to  attribute  to  an  augmented  bulk 
of  trade  alone.  Nor  has  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  manufactured  ex¬ 
ports,  even  <n  volume,  been  due  mainly 
to  the  superior  intrinsic  force  of  traus- 
Atlantic  competition.  The  American 
market  was,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
called  upon  to  satisfy  the  demand 
which  England  and  Germany  were  too 
prosperous  to  meet.  The  utmost  pro¬ 
ductive  resources  of  the  two  latter 
countries  have  been  engaged  to  the  hilt. 
The  difficulty  has  been  in  each  case  not 
to  obtain  orders,  but  to  obtain  labor. 
With  us  the  unemployed  problem  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared.  With  Germany  the 
fiow  of  emigration  has  been  stopped  In 
the  same  way.  It  Is  not  going  too  far 
to  say  that  neither  of  the  two  great  in¬ 
dustrial  countries  of  Europe  could  have 
been  more  prosperous  during  the  very 
period  of  the  apparently  prodigious  ex¬ 
pansion  of  American  exports.  If  the 
competition  of  America  had  simply  not 
existed.  It  can  scarcely  be  urged,  on 
this  bead,  that  the  German  commercial 
crisis  has  been  caused  by  trans- Atlantic 
success.  We  had  our  similar  reactions 
when  we  had  no  foreign  competitor  to 
fear,  and  even  the  Chinese  safeguard 
of  the  prohibitive  tariff  did  not  enable 
America  In  the  early  years  of  the  last 
decade  to  avoid  the  Inevitable  sinking 
that  follows  the  swelling  of  the  wave. 
It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  upon  the  true 
basis  of  comparison,  taking  account  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  three  princi¬ 
pal  industrial  countries  In  manufac¬ 
tured  exports  alone,  there  Is  no  cause 
for  anything  like  the  nervous  panic 
which  has  been  caused  by  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  real  character  of  recent 
American  progress  In  trade.  The  de¬ 
cline  from  the  flood-mark  of  last  year 
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has  already  appeared  in  America,  as 
well  as  in  England  and  Germany.  We 
shall  require  to  correct  the  compara¬ 
tively  facile  results  achieved  on  the 
part  of  all  three  countries  during  the 
long  boom  by  the  future  figures  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  depression,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  obtain  possession  of  the 
complete  data  enabling  the  real  force 
of  American  competition  to  be  gauged. 
In  the  meantime  we  cannot  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  if  Amer¬ 
ican  exports  developed  from  £105,000,- 
000  in  1895  to  £295,000,000  last  year,  no 
less  than  £80,000,000,  or  more  than  60 
per  cent,  of  the  total  increase,  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  food  and  raw  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  America  helped  to 
sustain  the  activity  of  her  two  great 
manufacturing  rivals  at  the  highest 
level  of  prosperity  they  had  ever 
known. 

We  can  now  strike  a  rough  but  use¬ 
ful  comparison  between  the  relative 
position  in  foreign  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles.  The  American  exports  we  know 
were  last  year  £88,280,000;  that  of  Ger¬ 
many  may  be  estimated  with  fair 
safety  in  round  numbers  at  £170,000,- 
000,  while  the  British  export  of  manu¬ 
factured  and  partly  manufactured 
goods,  including  ships  but  excluding 
coal  and  all  non-industrial  produce, 
amounted  to  £235,000,000.  Nothing  per¬ 
haps  could  bring  out  in  a  simpler  and 
more  suggestive  fashion  the  extent  of 
the  leeway  that  America  has  to  make 
up  as  universal  competitor  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  market.  From  the  pessimis¬ 
tic  lamentation  peculiar  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  might  have  Judged  any  time 
during  the  last  twenty  years  that  our 
commerce  was  plunging  to  ruin  as  pre¬ 
cipitately  as  the  Gadarene  swine.  How 
slow  in  reality  is  the  change  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  commercial  position  of  the  chief 
competing  countries  is  shown  by  the 
evidence  of  the  enemy.  In  the  latest 


edition  of  the  well-known  “Annual  of 
German  Sea  Interests,”  It  is  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  refreshing  to  light  upon  a  table 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation 
into  English  values:— 


From  a  table  like  this  regarding  the 
commerce  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  it 
appears  that  the  tenacity  with  which 
British  trade  has  maintained  its  posi¬ 
tion  during  twenty  years  of  foreign 
competition  in  the  face  of  all  rivalry  is 
more  than  striking.  It  is  extraordi¬ 
nary.  During  the  period  covered  by 
these  statistics  the  total  volume  of 
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transactions  between  all  countries  is 
estimated  by  Jurascbek  to  have  in¬ 
creased  from  £33,500,000,000  in  1882  to 
£40,400,000,000  in  1898.  It  is  clear  that 
our  competitors  so  far  have  found  their 
account  in  new  trade  which  we  never 
could  have  created  alone,  without  the 
least  substantial  injury  to  ourselves. 
That  the  absolute  increase  in  the 
worth  of  our  commerce  runs  that  of 
our  rivals  hard  is  remarkable  enough, 
but  it  is  far  less  wonderful  than  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  economic  activities  of 
Europe,  America,  and  the  East  our  rel¬ 
ative  percentage  has  only  sunk  from 
19.7  to  17.4,  while  that  of  Germany  has 
increased  by  only  1  1-2  per  cent,  and 
that  of  America  by  1  per  cent.  only. 
Even  from  the  figures  so  far  given  it 
is  evident  that  British  predominance  .n 
the  sphere  of  manufacturing  trade,  the 
only  sphere  of  course  in  which  we  can 
compete,  is  quite  likely  as  tough  a  nut 
as  may  well  take  even  America  a  gen¬ 
eration  to  crack.  But  the  moral  is 
clinched  by  the  very  notable  and  elabo¬ 
rate  map  of  competitive  relations  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  which  has 
just  been  drawn  up  by  Herr  Wilhelm 
Bemdt,  of  the  Imperial  Handels  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Vienna.  Basing  his  estimate 
upon  the  average  figures  of  the  last 
three  years,  the  compiler  shows  at  a 
glance  the  comparative  position  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  in  the  trade  of  every  country. 
From  Herr  Berndt’s  export  map  It  ap¬ 
pears  indeed  that  the  United  States,  as 
we  should  expect.  Is  extending  her  pre¬ 
dominance  throughout  the  two  Ameri¬ 
cas,  with  rapidity  and  certainty.  She 
has  70  per  cent,  of  Mexican  trade,  45 
of  Canadian  against  our  42,  30  of 
Brazilian  against  our  22,  but  we  on 
the  other  hand  have  22  of  Argentine 
against  her  8,  54  of  Chilian  against  her 
6,  and  45  of  Peruvian  against  her  10. 
Even  in  this  part  of  the  world,  there¬ 
fore,  honors  are  as  yet  tolerably  equal. 


and  as  the  exports  of  South  America 
for  a  long  period  to  come  must  consist 
of  food  supplies,  raw  material  and  natu¬ 
ral  resources,  which  Europe  requires 
more  than  the  United  States,  it  does 
not  appear  that  even  here  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  United  States  trade  in  a 
position  of  uniform  and  overwhelming 
supremacy  will  be  an  event  of  to-mor¬ 
row.  But  in  no  other  quarter  of  the 
globe  are  the  conditions  anything  like 
so  favorable.  Distance  from  the  great 
European  market,  far  more  Important 
than  all  others  put  together  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Great  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  from  the  Far  East  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Japan,  is  a  factor  which 
must  always  go  far  to  neutralize  upon 
both  sides  of  the  old  world  even  the 
vast  internal  advantages  of  America. 
At  present  to  sum  up,  the  United  States 
has  only  10  per  cent,  of  Chinese  trade, 
4  of  Indian,  4  of  Russian,  12  of  Aus¬ 
tralian,  6  of  Egyptian,  6  of  South  Af¬ 
rican.  In  Europe  as  a  whole,  exclusive 
of  Russia,  America,  with  all  the  aid  of 
her  immense  agricultural  export,  has 
at  the  present  moment  no  more  cer¬ 
tainly  than  about  12  per  cent,  of  total 
trade  on  the  average.  The  manner  on 
the  other  hand  in  which  British  com¬ 
merce  has  struck  its  old  and  tenacious 
roots  far  and  wide,  is  shown  by  one 
vivid  little  fact  on  which  the  casual 
eye  may  light  in  Herr  Berndt’s  map. 
In  the  Ottoman  Empire,  from  the  Bal¬ 
kans  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  still  have 
40  per  cent,  of  the  trade,  while  Ger¬ 
many  has  1.3  and  the  United  States  1 
only.  The  American  people  are  fond 
of  maps  somewhat  less  scientific  than 
those  of  Herr  Berndt,  showing  Ameri¬ 
can  exports  falling  In  showers  of  the 
most  comprehensively  assorted  articles 
upon  every  point  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Nothing  is  left  out  in  these  pictorial  ex¬ 
ercises  but  the  percentages.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in 
the  work  of  establishing  a  bare  lead  in 
the  international  supply  of  mannfac- 
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tured  as  distinguished  from  agricultu¬ 
ral  products,  America  has  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  not  excluding  the  further 
half  of  South  America,  an  inordinately 
long  row  to  hoe,  and  must  expect  to 
meet  with  many  delays  that  can  be 
foreseen,  and  some  that  cannot,  before 
the  end. 

The  American  people  are  or  will  soon 
be  the  best  educated  in  the  w’orld  next 
to  the  German,  but  they  will  require 
almost  as  much  time  as  w'e  shall  to 
train  a  school  of  commercial  travellers 
equal  to  the  ubiquitous  Teutonic  agent 
in  linguistic  abiiity.  We  are  reminded 
again  that  Americans  are  also  human 
when  we  find  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  complaining  of  their 
Consular  reports,  which  we  consider 
admirable  and  read  in  the  New  York 
“Journal  of  Commerce”  a  lecture  to 
traders  in  the  United  States  upon  cer¬ 
tain  instances  of  procrastination  and 
laxity  in  executing  orders  for  Japan. 
When  the  American  manufacturer  is 
told  by  the  precocious  pessimist,  who 
seems  to  have  already  appeared  in  that 
country,  that  “the  German  and  English 
competitors  make  the  most”  of  Ameri¬ 
can  dilatoriness,  the  German  and  Eng¬ 
lish  competitor  generally  may  well  take 
heart  of  grace.  But  the  final  refiectlon 
upon  the  whole  subject  must  be  that 
with  which  we  began— the  vital  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  distinction  between  the  man¬ 
ufactured  and  the  agricultural  or  other¬ 
wise  non-manufactured  exports  of  the 
United  States.  Even  now  America  re¬ 
quires  two-thirds  of  her  wheat  crop  to 
feed  her  own  people.  Her  present  ship¬ 
ments  of  manufactured  articles  must 
be  doubled  to  equal  German  trade  in 
that  particular  and  nearly  trebled  to 
equal  British— multiplied  five-fold  to 
rival  both  combined,  and  this  without 
counting  the  foreign  commerce  in  the 
same  particular  of  France,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Belgium  and  Austria.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  notion  of  overwhelming 
all  Europe  by  the  boundless  production 
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of  America  is,  for  all  the  purposes  like¬ 
ly  to  concern  any  one  now  living,  the 
most  fantastic  figment  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  By  the  time  the  United  States 
has  travelled  the  first  stage  and  drawn 
level  with  Germany  in  manufactured 
exports,  her  own  industrial  population 
will  be  absorbing  a  larger  proportion 
of  her  wheat  harvest;  her  own  textile 
mills  will  be  consuming  the  bulk  of  her 
ow’u  raw  cotton,  her  outward  trade  will 
sink  in  one  scale  as  it  rises  in  the 
other,  and  her  net  progress  with  ship¬ 
ment  of  American  supplies  in  all  kinds 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  will  be  far 
slower  and  more  gradual  than  she  is 
now  willing  to  anticipate. 

But  the  point  of  supreme  importance 
remains.  It  is  that  of  population.  The 
mechanical  equipment  of  the  three 
great  countries  must  become  more  and 
more  nearly  the  same.  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  learn  even  from  the  United 
States  in  textile  production,  and  now 
that  British  and  German  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  begun  to  study  the  methods  of 
America  in  the  metal  trades,  her  pres¬ 
ent  margin  of  superiority  in  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  iron  and  steel  will  be 
diminished.  Numbers  will  tell,  more 
and  more,  in  the  ranks  of  industry  as 
in  those  of  war.  When  every  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  the  higher  individual 
efficiency  of  the  American  worker,  and 
this  is  a  disadvantage,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
which  the  older  countries  will  never 
quite  make  up,  under  anything  like  the 
present  social  and  mental  conditions  in 
Europe,  what  are  the  prospects  of 
America?  They  would  seem  to  be  by 
no  means  so  completely  assured  as 
might  casually  appear.  In  1891  some 
300,000  of  the  total  number  of  emi¬ 
grants  to  the  United  States  were  Brit¬ 
ish,  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian,  and 
something  less  than  260,000  were  Latin 
and  Slav.  This  proportion  still  went 
far  to  maintain  the  racial  basis  upon 
which  the  United  States  had  been  built 
up.  But  in  the  decade  that  has  since 
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elapsed  the  comparison  has  altered 
rapidly.  In  1809  there  were  some  220,- 
000  Latin  and  Slav  immigrants  and  only 
90,000  arrivals  from  the  British  Is¬ 
lands,  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  The  restriction  of  immigra¬ 
tion  was  a  plank  in  the  last  Repub¬ 
lican  platform  that  becomes,  from  this 
point  of  view,  intelligible,  and  the  fact 
that  Mr.  McKinley’s  assassin  was  a 
Slav  does  not  decrease  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  a  more  careful  selection  of 
the  elements  to  which  American  citi¬ 
zenship  is  to  be  extended  in  the  future. 
But  the  main  point  is  that  the  rate  of 
immigration  is  falling,  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  reduced  by  legislation,  and  that  it 
is  desirable  that  it  should  be  reduced 
in  view  of  the  character  taken  by  the 
reinforcements  of  the  American  popula¬ 
tion  from  abroad  during  the  last  five 
years.  In  the  meantime  the  rate  of  nat¬ 
ural  Increase  ini  the  new  world,  strange¬ 
ly  enough,  is  less  than  that  which  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  most  prolific  countries  of 
the  old.  In  the  decade  ending  1880,  the 
average  growth  by  reproduction  annu¬ 
ally  of  a  population  numbered  at  50,- 
000,000,  in  the  latter  year  was  nearly 
880,000.  In  the  next  ten  years’  period 
ending  1890,  while  the  population  had 
risen  to  62,000,000,  the  average  natural 
increase  yearly  was  only  a  little  more 
than  720,000.  In  the  similar  interval 
closing  last  year,  while  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  rose  to  73,000,000, 
the  birth  rate  was  responsible  for  an 
average  of  950,000  annual  additions.  It 
is  curious  and  suggestive  to  compare 
the  figures  for  the  German  Empire  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  thirty  years  since  1870. 
During  the  decade  up  to  1880  the  Ger¬ 
man  population  grew  at  a  rate  of  417,- 
000  souls  a  year;  in  the  next  period, 
ending  1890,  the  corresponding  figure 
was  420,000;  but  in  the  next  five  years 
the  Kaiser’s  subjects  were  increasing 
by  670,000  a  year;  and  in  the  last  five 
they  have  begun  to  multiply  by  over 
800,000  a  year.  If  that  rate  of  accelera¬ 


tion,  or  anything  like  it,  should  be 
maintained  among  a  highly-trained  and 
nearly  homogeneous  population  like 
that  of  the  German  Empire,  America 
will  find  even  the  Teutonic  rival  diflacult 
enough  to  shake  off  in  the  industrial 
race  before  her  shadow  begins  to  touch 
ours.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all  the  problems  of  the  future, 
and  it  is  one  that  President  Roosevelt 
may  have  to  deal  with  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term  of  oflBce  to  which 
be  has  suddenly  been  called.  What 
Germany  dreads,  above  all,  is  that  her 
population,  in  the  next  prolonged  pe¬ 
riod  of  commercial  depression,  will 
once  more  begin  to  ebb  away.  She 
imagines,  not  wholly  without  reason, 
that  if  she  can  keep  her  people  under 
the  fiag  henceforth,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  she  has  still  an  excellent 
chance,  in  despite  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  and  the  United  States,  of  becom¬ 
ing  the  first  political  and  commercial 
Power  in  the  world.  To  make  that 
possible  she  must  seize  upon  South 
America  in  face  of  the  United  States, 
or  colonize  Asia  Minor  in  face  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  That  is  a  grim  alternative,  but  it 
may  become  a  very  real  one  before 
many  years  are  out.  Otherwise  the 
German  people  will  begin  as  before  to 
fiow  to  the  United  States  at  the  rate 
of  2,000,000  a  decade,  and  that  process 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  most 
sanguine  ambitions  that  Americans  can 
nurse,  and  against  every  hope  for  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  Germany  cherished 
by  the  Kaiser  and  his  people. 

For  our  part,  nothing  can  be  much 
clearer  than  that  we  should  waive  all 
technical  rights  that  prevent  America 
from  doing  what  she  wants  to  do  with 
respect  to  the  Isthmian  Canal.  If  our 
opportunity  had  been  used  before  now 
with  grace  and  skill,  we  might  have 
made  peace  guaranteed  by  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  a  fixed  certainty  for¬ 
ever  between  the  two  great  Anglo- 
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Saxon  powers.  It  ought  not  to  be  too 
late  even  now,  and  would  provide  the 
nation,  were  its  affairs  guided  by  virile 
Intelligence,  with  a  priceless  oppor¬ 
tunity.  President  Roosevelt  is  not 
likely  to  change  his  conviction  that  the 
Isthmian  Canal  ought  to  be  built  by 
American  money  and  dominated  by 
American  guns.  Nor,  if  be  waives  that 
point  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  con¬ 
tinuity  of  policy,  can  he  prevent  it  from 
remaining  the  instinctive  ideal  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people. 
England  cannot  play  with  wisdom  or 
permanent  impunity,  even  under  deco¬ 
rous  forms,  the  part  of  the  universally 
inconvenient  power  at  the  one  vital 
spot  of  the  whole  strategical  system  of 
the  two  Americas.  To  say  that  the 
American  Senate  cannot  be  allowed  to 
tear  up  treaties  at  its  pleasure  is  one 
view,  and  there  is  no  answer  to  it.  But 
it  does  not  change  the  fact  that  w'e 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  ourselves  to 
tear  up  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  as  a 
generous  man  sometimes  throws  the 
strict  letter  of  his  technical  advantage 
into  the  fire.  We  jeopardized  the  whole 
of  our  prestige  and  the  chief  part  of 
our  interests  in  the  Far  East  for  a  fu¬ 
tile  quibble,  when  we  professed  not  to 
object  to  Russia’s  possession  of  a  pure- 
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ly  commercial  terminus  at  Ta-lieu-wau, 
but  opposed  the  fortification  of  Port 
Arthur.  We  shall  make  a  similar  and 
a  worse  mistake  in  the  present  case  if 
we  do  not  allow  America  to  do  precise¬ 
ly  what  she  wishes  to  do  with  the 
Nicaragua  Canal.  The  United  States 
should  hold  the  iron  keys  of  the  gate  of 
the  two  oceans,  and  should  have  the 
power  to  close  it  against  her  enemies. 
That  we  should  suffer  in  the  end  by 
conceding  that  ambition  is  unthink¬ 
able,  while  that  the  immediate  gain  to 
the  cause  of  Anglo-American  friend¬ 
ship  would  be  enormous  is  clear.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  would  be  required,  in  all 
probability,  to  make  Mr.  McKinley’s 
successor  the  strongest  exponent  of  the 
moral  alliance  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  peo¬ 
ples.  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
to  regard  the  future  without  a  certain 
disquiet,  for  it  is  certain  that  if  we 
want  to  be  friends  with  America,  we 
ought  not  to  be  found  in  America’s 
way  where  our  interests  are  secondary 
and  hers  are  supreme.  The  new  Presi¬ 
dent  becomes  at  forty-three  the  central 
figure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and 
every  accent  has  already  shown  that 
the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  are 
the  words  of  a  man. 
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Some  years  ago  a  curious  accident, 
w  hich  occurred  at  Hungerford,  was 
the  subject  of  much  comment.  A  wild 
beast  show  was  located  in  the  broad 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  little  town, 
when  a  horse  that  was  being  driven 
past  was  seized  witli  a  sudden  alarm, 
and,  bolting  madly,  oceasioned  serious 
mishap  to  the  occupants  of  the  car¬ 
riage.  The  evidence  forthcoming  made 
it  apparent  that  the  animal  had  taken 


fright  at  some  lions,  of  whose  proxim¬ 
ity,  however,  it  can  only  have  been 
cognizant  by  means  of  its  faculty  of 
scent  At  any  rate  there  had  clearly 
l)een  something,  apart  from  sight  or 
sound,  which  had  communicated  to  the 
horse’s  instinct  a  sense  of  the  presence 
of  danger,  but  which  had  not  dis¬ 
turbed  the  equanimity  of  any  other 
passing  animals  through  the  day. 

Unquestionably  there  are  instances 
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where  humuu  beings  have  exhibited 
a  highly  sensitive  organization  akin  to 
that  of  the  animal  just  quoted.  There 
liave,  for  example,  been  many  individ¬ 
uals  who  could  always  detect  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  cat  by  some  unerring  sense 
w  hich  was  neither  that  of  bearing  or 
seeing.  Again,  there  are  very  many 
individuals  who  apparently  smell  the 
east  wind.  Before  they  have  risen  in 
the  morning,  ere  yet  the  outer  air  can 
enter  their  bedroom  by  other  than 
such  meagre  channels  as  domestic  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  usual  sort  allows,  they 
know  to  a  certainty  if  the  wind  through 
the  night  has  gone  round  to  the  east. 

Putting  this  fact  Into  other  words. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  gales  blowing 
over  the  Siberian  wastes  have  wafted 
across  a  thousand  leagues  a  something 
impalpable  and  yet  so  distinct  that  a 
modicum  thereof  liltering  through  the 
chinks  of  doors  and  windows  can 
i)owerfully  Influence  the  occupant  of 
a  closed  chamber  while  he  yet  remains 
quiescent,  and  with  only  his  nose  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  bed-clothes. 

In  another  way  the  smell  of  the  east 
is  detected  far  and  wide.  In  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  words.  It  “runs  without  a 
change  from  the  head  of  the  Suez  Ca¬ 
nal  to  Hong  Kong,”  and  few,  prob¬ 
ably,  who  have  made  that  voyage  will 
seriously  question  the  statement. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Arabs  jour¬ 
neying  across  the  desert  can  discern 
in  the  scent  of  the  air  an  indication 
that  they  are  approaching  pine  trees 
when  yet  they  are  thirty  miles  distant; 
while  w'e  are  not  without  evidence  that 
the  burning  of  extensive  pine  forests 
will  taint  the  gale  across  the  whole 
l*readth  of  the  Atlantic. 

Other  kindred  facts,  fully  established 
and  differing  only  in  degree,  are  not 
far  to  seek.  In  the  “Hohrauch,”  in 
Germany,  there  is  a  well-known  odor 
In  the  air  which  can  sometimes  be 
traced  for  a  distance  of  150  miles  from 
Its  supposed  source.  It  is  commonly 
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attributed  to  the  extensive  burning  of 
peat  in  North  Germany,  where  the  till¬ 
ers  of  the  soil  will  at  certain  seasons 
hoe  up  the  rank  g^rowth  of  their  flelds 
and  burn  it  on  a  large  scale.  A  phenom¬ 
enon  of  a  very  similar  description  has 
been  observ'ed  in  New  England  nnd 
Upper  Canada.  So,  according  to  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  in  the  Barotse  Valley;  the 
cause  in  all  these  cases  being  assigned 
to  the  extensive  burning,  often  at  a 
great  distance,  of  grass  or  forest  tim- ' 
ber. 

But  very  similar  and  most  instruc¬ 
tive  facts  are  also  to  be  found  at  home. 
Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  states  that  In  the 
middle  of  summer  weather  he  has 
smelt  the  “peculiar  stuffy  odor  of  Lon¬ 
don  smoke  and  dirt”  from  near  Wan¬ 
tage,  64  miles  from  London,  and  the 
writer,  who  has  lived  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  within  ten  miles  of  the  same 
spot,  can  assert  that  this  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  experience. 

Nearly  every  one  probably  can  detect 
by  scent  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea 
when  a  sea  breeze  is  blowing.  The 
wrack  and  seaweed  driving  on  the 
beach,  the  spray  that  vanishes  Into  the 
air  with  every  breaking  wave,  load 
the  breeze  with  the  positive  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  ocean.  Iodine  and  ozone 
and  all  sea  salts  are  there.  In  all  this 
our  appropriate  faculty  of  perception 
must  be  brought  Into  contact  wltii 
matter  not  only  impalpable  but  Infln- 
Itesimal  in  amount,  and  it  is  no  new 
discovery  that  traces  of  matter  as  at¬ 
tenuated  as  those  we  are  noticing  are 
potent  factors  in  the  air,  and  may 
modify  its  nature  In  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

As  far  back  as  1744  we  And  Bishop 
Berkeley  writing  of  the  air  as  “an  ac¬ 
tive  mass  of  numberless  different  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  general  sources  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  generation;  on  the  one  hand 
dividing,  abrading  and  carrying  off 
the  particles  of  bodies,  i.  e.,  corrupting 
or  dissolving  them;  on  the  other,  pro- 
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ducing  new  ones  into  being,  destroj-ing 
and  bestowing  forms  without  intermis¬ 
sion.  The  whole  atmosphere  seems 
alive.”  Later,  but  still  a  full  century 
ago,  it  was  clearly  recognized  that  the 
ordinary  tests  of  the  chemist  showed 
only  an  insignificant  difference  between 
the  more  obvious  constituents  of  the 
purest  air  and  those  of  the  air  of 
crowded  towns. 

A  variety  of  researches  since  under¬ 
taken  have  revealed  results  of  which 
the  more  Important  run  somewhat 
thus:  The  baneful  gas  knowm  as  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  present  in  minute  quantities 
everywhere,  was  found  to  be  more 
abundant  in  towns,  but  only  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  was  almost  inappreciable. 
It  pervaded  the  open  country  in  slight¬ 
ly  less  quantitj',  but  on  the  free  and 
purest  mountain  side  it  was  found  to 
be  actually  somewhat  more  abundant 
than  on  the  plain.  Next,  coming  to 
the  life-giving  constituent,  oxygen,  it 
was  presently  established  that  its  pro¬ 
portionate  difference  in  quantity,  as 
measured  within  the  streets  of  a  not 
remarkably  wholesome  Continental 
town,  and  as  measured  in  the  open 
country,  did  not  amount  to  one  per 
cent  These  bygone  experiments  have 
since  been  verified  by  numberless  in¬ 
vestigations  made  in  various  towns  in 
England;  in  those  which  are  health 
resorts;  in  London  itself;  in  towns  in 
the  Black  Country,  and  so  forth.  To 
account  for  the  enormous  physiologi¬ 
cal  difference  resulting  from  inhaling 
air  that  shows  such  small  difference 
in  the  chemist’s  balance,  a  leading  ex¬ 
pert  has  stated  the  case  from  his  own 
point  of  view.  A  little  more  or  less 
oxygen,  he  says,  might  not  affect  us, 
but  supposing  its  place  occupied  by 
hurtful  matter  we  must  no  longer  look 
on  the  amount  as  too  small.  Then  he 
puts  a  practical  case.  If  there  were 
introduced  into  a  gallon  of  water  only 
a  few  grains  of  an  organic  impurity, 
we  should  pronounce  that  water  ex¬ 


tremely  tainted.  It  w’ould  be  consid¬ 
ered  unwholesome,  even  though  a  per¬ 
son  might  consume  but  a  small  portion 
of  a  gailon  a  day.  But  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  of  air  more  than  a 
thousand  galions  is  inhaled  by  each  of 
us  daily,  then  the  effect  of  robbing  it 
ever  so  little  of  its  normal  puritj’  at 
once  appeals  to  us. 

Let  us  pass  on  from  invisible  constit¬ 
uents  of  the  air  to  those  which  are  in 
evidence  to  the  sense  of  sight.  Many 
crucial,  and  at  the  same  time  most  fas¬ 
cinating,  experiments  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  which  show  us  a  little  more  of 
what  our  aerial  ocean  holds  within  it. 
By  various  expedients  air  has  been 
sifted,  and  the  siftings  closely  scniti- 
nized.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  sim¬ 
ply  washed  with  water,  and  the  water 
evaporated  and  placed  under  the  micro¬ 
scope.  Again,  nature’s  own  air  wash¬ 
ings,  or  in  other  words  rain,  has  been 
examined  in  the  same  way.  Snow 
also  has  had  its  own  special  tale  to 
tell.  Falling  slowly  from  great  heights 
it  necessarily  picks  up  on  its  way,  en¬ 
tangled  within  its  feathery  crystals, 
such  foreign  matter  as  may  be  float¬ 
ing  in  the  air  we  breathe.  A  chemist 
can  investigate  these  air  siftings  and 
display  his  analysis  in  a  formidable 
array  of  decimals;  but  even  here  a 
readier,  though  mayhap  scarcely  rough¬ 
er,  test  often  presents  Itself  which 
needs  no  expert  for  its  use— namely, 
the  test  already  Insisted  on  and  made 
merely  by  inhaling  air  through  the  or¬ 
gan  which  nature  herself  has  provided. 
A  mineral,  when  breathed  on  will,  by 
what  at  least  Is  akin  to  smell,  betray 
to  a  mineralogist  Its  own  nature.  So 
undoubtedly  with  what  is  within  our 
own  moist  atmosphere.  Almost  un¬ 
consciously  the  sense  that  waits  on 
the  more  automatic  effort  of  breathing 
commonly  conveys  intelligence,  as  val¬ 
uable  and  trustworthy  as  It  is  refined, 
of  the  unseen  breath  that  is  stirring 
round  us.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
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point  out,  however,  that  certain  condi¬ 
tions  are  needful  to  make  this  test  of 
value.  The  sense  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  blunted.  The  occupants  of 
a  close  room  or  railway  carriage  quick¬ 
ly  fail  duly  to  appreciate  the  stuffiness 
of  the  air  within,  which,  however,  is 
forcibly  impressed  upon  any  one  who 
enters  from  the  fresh  air  without 
It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  able  to 
contribute  a  few  facts  which  may  find 
a  place  here,  gleaned  while  Investigat¬ 
ing  the  atmosphere  by  other  paths— 
those  that  lie  open  to  the  aeronaut 
Many  opportunities  have  presented 
themselves  of  determining  the  amount 
of  matter  in  the  form  of  palpable  dust 
present  in  the  air  at  various  heights, 
as  well  as  on  the  ground,  and  it  may  be 
of  Interest  to  record  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  carried  out  at .  the  time  when 
the  recent  Sicilian  dust  clouds  were 
claiming  attention  on  the  Continent 
1  am  familiar  with  the  use  of  Mr. 
Aitken’s  dust  counter,  but  for  the  ex¬ 
periments  lately  taken  in  hand  I  pre¬ 
ferred  another  method,  that  of  aspirat¬ 
ing  a  large  volume  (and  in  every  case 
the  same  volume)  of  air  through  a 
measured  quantity  of  spirit  carefully 
freed  from  all  floating  particles;  the 
pump  used  being  such  that  neither 
tubes  nor  valves  would  be  capable  of 
retaining  or  harboring  dust  The  ex¬ 
periments  included  a  visit  to  the  Scilly 
Isles,  where,  from  whatever  quarter 
the  wind  blew,  it  could  be  analyzed 
before  it  reached  land.  Various  parts  of 
London  and  the  open  country  were  also 
tested.  In  these  experiments  some  re¬ 
markable  results  were  obtained  on,  the 
platform’  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
vhere  the  relative  proportion  of  d««t 
particles  was  found  to  be  small,  even 
^\•hen  the  air  was  oppressive  to  breathe. 
Indeed,  no  clearer  sample  of  air  was 
secured  in  the  whole  series  than  at 
Aldersgate-street  Station,  at  10  A.M. 
on  the  second  of  May  last,  at  that  end 
of  the  platform  which  Is  open  to  the 


sky.  This  was  after  some  days  of 
northeast  wind,  without  rain.  The 
dust  collected  the  evening  before  in  a 
balloon,  sailing  in  hazy  air,  2,000  feet 
above  Kingston-on-Thames,  was  in¬ 
comparably  greater.  In  fact  this  was 
one  of  the  most  densely-laden  samples 
taken,  only  surpassed,  so  far  as  Lon¬ 
don  is  concerned,  by  that  secured  from 
the  top  of  a  ’bus  in  the  pure  air  of 
Highbury,  when,  however,  the  breeze 
was  palpably  laden  with  dust  from  off 
the  broad  thoroughfare.  The  samples 
taken  from  Tower  Bridge,  with  a  gen¬ 
tle  west  wind  following  the  stream, 
were  very  dust  free,  as  also  were  those 
which  blew  stiffly  against  the  granite 
rocks  of  Scilly  from  out  of  the  open 
Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand  the  dus¬ 
tiest  sample  of  all  the  series  was  also 
gathered  on  the  rock  front  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Scilly,  when  a  fresh  breeze 
was  blowing  off  St.  Agnes,  an  island 
only  a  mile  across  and  more  than  a 
mile  distant,  but  at  the  time  entirely 
carpeted  with  flowering  bulbs,  whose 
pollen  loaded  and  positively  stained 
the  spirit  in  the  test  bottle.  I  would 
remark  that  a  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  lofty  dust  canopy  over  King¬ 
ston  consisted  in  the  large  size  of 
many  of  the  floating  particles,  some 
resembling  small  fragments  of  straw 
or  chaff,  which  were  fluttering  aioft 
just  as  thistle  down  will  be  seen  by 
the  balloonist  hovering  in  lofty  strata 
of  air  in  late  summer. 

Mr.  Aitken,  using  his  own  well-known 
dust  counter,  has  recorded  some  strik¬ 
ing  differences  in  air  tested  at  low 
levels,  and  again  in  the  region  of 
clouds.  On  the  top  of  the  Rigi,  during 
a  period  of  broken  May  weather,  he 
noticed  that  when  surrounded  by  cloud 
the  number  of  dust  particles  varied 
greatly  at  short  Intervals  of  time.  Near 
the  lower  limits  of  the  cloud  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  amount  of  dust  in 
the  clear  air  underneath  and  in  the 
cloud  itself  was  quite  marked,  there 
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being  about  twice  as  many  particles 
in  the  cloud  as  in  clear  air  at  a  time 
when  the  clouds  were  clearing,  and 
therefore  a  good  deal  of  mixing  of 
cloudy  and  clear  air  was  going  on.  A 
greater  difference  was  noticed  on 
other  occasions.  The  observations  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  all  made  in  cumulus 
clouds.  During  observations  conduct¬ 
ed  one  morning  it  seemed  that  the  up¬ 
per  air  had  about  500  particles  per  c.  c., 
while  the  lower  air,  which  was  rising 
and  forming  the  clouds,  may  have  had 
somewhere  about  ten  times  that  num¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Aitken  clearly  indicates  that 
floating  particles  are  readily  and  in 
quantity  conveyed  by  vertical  currents 
of  the  atmosphere.  His  experiments 
suggested  a  further  most  interesting 
line  of  research,  namely,  to  discover 
by  actual  aerial  exploration  any  addi¬ 
tional  facts  that  could  be  gathered  re¬ 
lating  not  only  to  vertical  but  also  to 
the  horizontal  currents  that  course  at 
different  heights  overhead. 

Before  starting  on  such  voyages  of 
discovery,  however,  certain  simple 
experimental  facts  claim  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Let  us  look  at  just  a  few.  Take 
a  drop  of  milk  or  ink,  or  of  any  colored 
fluid,  and  let  it  gently  touch  the  sur¬ 
face  of  clear  water.  What  follows? 
The  drop  refuses  to  enter  the  water  as 
a  whole,  but  breaks  up  into  mere 
threads  which  start  away  on  wander¬ 
ing  courses,  though  the  water  be  kept 
never  so  still,  twisting  aimlessly  about, 
and  tying  themselves  into  knots,  but 
otherwise  little  affecting  the  chief 
mass  of  water  until  this  is  agitated, 
or  until  considerable  time  has  elapsed. 
Again,  photograph  lightning  In  minia¬ 
ture  as  produced  by  an  electrical  ma¬ 
chine.  Which  way  go  the  flashes?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  In  a  direct  line,  but  in  wan¬ 
dering  trails  that  ramify  mysteriously 
through  the  air,  as  though  the  ways 
they  search  out  were  essentially  ways 
which  could  not  be  predicted.  Once 
more,  blow  out  an  unsnuffed  candle  in 


a  room  in  which  there  is  some  little 
draught  What  happens  with  the 
smoke?  Here  we  get  streams  of  gas 
wandering  through  the  air  in  a 
manner  very  closely  allied  to  that 
of  the  course  of  the  ink  drop 
through  water.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  certain  aerial  exploits  of  my  own 
that  have  not  been  without  results  m'111 
llnd  a  place.  A  few  months  ago,  on  a 
day  of  lightest  summer  breezes,  and 
when  no  clouds  gave  indication  of  dis¬ 
turbance  overhead,  I  started  on  a  voy¬ 
age  of  discovery,  my  purpose  being  to 
sound  the  ocean  of  air  up  to  a  height 
of  a  mile  or  more  and  trace,  if  I  might, 
some  of  the  less  apparent  channels  by 
which  the  more  subtle  air  currents 
move  through  the  free  heaven.  For¬ 
tune  had  determined  on  giving  me  a 
rare  and  valuable  opportunity.  Not 
only  was  the  day  calm,  as  already  stat¬ 
ed,  but  the  weather  had  been  settled 
and  practically  unvarying  for  many 
hours,  and,  above  all,  our  course  was 
destined  to  lie  over  that  patch  of  coun¬ 
try  which  is  probably  the  most  uni¬ 
form,  as  It  is  certainly  the  most  open, 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  place 
of  departure.  To  be  precise,  our  route 
was  to  lie  across  the  heart  of  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain. 

The  equipment  needed  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple  and  readily  come  by. 
Merely  a  gross  of  addressed  postcards 
attached  to  floating  parachutes  and 
bearing  instructions  to  Anders  that 
they  should  have  details  of  the  spots 
where  they  alighted  written  on  them, 
and  be  dropped  in  the  nearest  letter¬ 
boxes.  Then  waiting  till  after  the  sun 
had  reached  the  meridian,  and  until 
the  dead  quiet  of  the  summer  after¬ 
noon  had  been  established,  we  leisure¬ 
ly  sailed  away.  And  soon  an  unusual 
state  of  things  declared  Itself.  For 
up  to  half  a  mile  in  the  sky  the  air  re¬ 
mained  as  calm  and  unruflned  as  it 
was  below,  and  for  a  period  extending 
considerably  over  an  hour  the  balloon. 


even  at  that  comparatively  low  alti¬ 
tude,  never  got  out  of  sight  of  the 
starting  ground.  But  though  the 
main  body  of  this  lower  aerial  ocean 
was  scarcely  in  motion  there  were  little 
stieams  or  rivulets  that  w'ere  travers¬ 
ing  it  in  devious  courses.  This  the 
slowly  falling  parachutes  declared  In 
a  manner  not  to  be  questioned.  Com¬ 
monly  they  would  keep  attendance  on 
the  balloon  for  a  little  while,  some¬ 
times  remaining  on  a  level,  sometimes 
dropping  away  beneath,  sometimes, 
again,  apparently  soaring  aloft  as 
though  they  had  transformed  them¬ 
selves  into  kites,  the  real  fact  in  this 
last  case  being  that  the  balloon  itself 
had  lost  gas  and  had  descended  below 
them.  But  almost  always  in  a  few 
minutes  after  first  keeping  the  balloon 
company,  these  little  bodies  would 
get  into  the  drift  of  some  such 
minor  air  streams  as  I  have  described, 
and  at  once  break  away  at  such  a  wide 
angle  from  the  balloon’s  course  as  to 
suggest  that  we  had  arrived  at  aerial 
cross  roads,  and  that  our  companions 
had  taken  one  of  the  side  turnings. 

Tlien  a  fresh  experiment  was  tried, 
and  casting  away  a  quantity  of  sand, 
we  climbed  higher  into  the  sky.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  this  we  ourselves  found 
new  wings,  tacking  off  In  quite  a  fresh 
direction,  and  vastly  Increasing  our 
speed.  In  other  words,  we  were  now 
in  a  swift  general  upper  current,  and 
so  remained  as  long  as  we  kept  the 
higher  level.  One  result  of  this  may 
be  anticipated.  The  parachutes  no 
longer  struck  off  from  us  at  a  tangent, 
being  influenced  wholly  by  a  dominant 
wind  which  carried  all  before  it.  None 
the  less,  however,  these  parachutes, 
lending  downwards,  presently  reached 
the  lower  sluggish  drift,  and  then  once 
again  took  to  their  erratic  independent 
courses.  Here,  at  least,  was  evidence 
.  of  a  clear  and  definite  character  which 
rendered  It  possible  to  form  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  one  current  of 
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air  will  course  through  another  or 
else  merge  and  mingle  with  it,  and 
again,  how  on  a  day  which  In  our  me¬ 
teorological  reports  had  to  be  entered 
“calm,”  there  was  a  wide  over-master¬ 
ing  air  stream  holding  sway  at  less 
than  a  mile  above  the  earth. 

Thus  we  may  fairly  take  It  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  always  and  everywhere  over¬ 
head,  probably  even  high  above  us, 
and  where  the  atmosphere  grows  thin, 
there  is  aerial  flotsam  and  Jetsam  of 
many  kinds  being  constantly  carried 
and  sometimes  very  far  afield.  Dust 
storms,  when  they  can  be  traced,  al¬ 
ways  give  proof  of  this.  It  Is  no  un¬ 
common  experience  at  sea  to  find  fogs 
become  thick  with  microscopic  matter 
which  has  come  from  a  distant  strand, 
and  ship’s  sails  will  glow  red  on  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic  with  an  impalpable 
dust  that  has  sailed  on  upper  currents 
from  far  Brazil.  No  one  doubts,  too, 
that  actual  matter  in  fine  division  may 
hail  from  regions  practically  infinitely 
remote,  and  the  dust  mote  which  in¬ 
trudes  itself  into  our  eyes  may  per¬ 
chance  quite  possibly  be  a  grain  of 
cosmic  matter  which  has  come  from 
the  limits  of  outer  space. 

Could  we,  then,  actually  see  the 
grosser  constituents  of  the  air,  they 
would  doubtless  appear  as  forming 
veritable  dust  clouds  as  varied,  possi¬ 
bly,  In  extent  and  character  as  the  vis¬ 
ible  clouds  of  heaven— riding,  too,  as 
these  do,  sometimes  far  aloft  on  swift 
upper  currents,  sometimes  circulating 
nearer  earth,  and  often  brooding  in 
dense  patches  over  certain  localities. 
Further,  the  very  mode  in  which  the 
particles  mount  aloft  must  almost  re¬ 
semble  the  subtle  insensible  rise  of 
vapor  off  the  earth’s  surface.  We  see 
the  initial  stage  of  their  ascent  in  every 
dust-eddy  on  the  ground.  In  lands 
where  the  atmospheric  commotions  are 
vaster  than  in  our  own,  the  whirling 
up  of  dust  Isi  on  a  proportionate  scale; 
we  must,  however,  picture  the  manner 
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of  rising  currents  in  our  own  isles  as 
different  at  least  in  degree. 

I  have  never  known  what  may  be 
properly  regarded  as  rising  air  cur¬ 
rents  in  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
or  in  any  month  of  the  year,  to  mani¬ 
festly  affect  a  balloon;  yet  a  free  bal¬ 
loon  is  an  example  of  a  most  delicate 
balance.  It  is  true  that  a  balloon  may 
be  sucked  down  the  lee  side  of  a  hill, 
but  this  is  not  a  case  of  a  vertical  current 
properly  so  called.  On  the  other  hand, 
light  floating  particles— as  down  or 
winged  seeds— will  flit  upwards  on 
slender  air  streams  that  are  capable  of 
toying  w'lth  their  slight  mass.  Thus 
the  dust-cloud  would  seem  to  gather 
insensibly,  and,  w^e  may  imagine,  after 
the  manner  in  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
ink-drops  ramify  through  water  until 
ultimately  they  pervade  the  whole.  It  is 
in  the  self-same  manner  that  multitudes 
of  smoke  wreaths  may  presently  merge 
in  a  uniform  universal  London  fog. 

And  tlius  we  may.  In  imagination,  be 
led  to  picture  what  takes  place  also 
with  the  air’s  subtler  constituents 
which  elude  the  sight  After  all,  we 
must  remember  that  smoke  is  but  the 
smallest  output  of  every  active  chim¬ 
ney.  Its  invisible  gases  go  to  form  the 
greater  and  more  harmful,  though  un¬ 
seen,  fog,  which,  failing  to  escape,  be¬ 
comes  the  most  serious  burden  of  the 
air- the  acid  and  erosive  principles 
which,  penetrating  everywhere.  Inflame 
our  eyes  and  lungs  and  destroy  the 
very  stonework  of  our  buildings,  al¬ 
beit  that  in  actual  quantity  they  may 
be  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

Going  one  degree  further  Into  the  in¬ 
finitesimal,  we  may  learn,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  by  the  refined  sense  of 
smell,  what  becomes  of  matter  in  the 
atmosphere  when  It  is  so  attenuated 
as  fairly  to  baflSe  conception.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  of  this.  The  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  sense  of  smell  among  sav¬ 
age  tribes  is  proverbial;  but  under  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances  the  same  sense 
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may  become  extraordinarily  developed 
ill  civilized  man  also.  There  is  a  case 
cited  in  the  “Phil.  Trans.’’  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lady,  who,  having  from  an  attack 
of  small-pox  become  not  only  blind  but 
also  deaf  and  dumb,  conceived  a  strong 
aversion  to  being  seen  by  strangers.  It 
happened  that  once  a  friend  called, 
and  begged  her  (by  means  of  a  finger 
alphabet)  to  come  and  sit  with  the  rest 
of  the  family,  assuring  her  that  no 
strangers  were  present.  Accordingly 
the  afflicted  lady  entered  the  sitting- 
room,  but  instantly  started  back  and 
retreated,  subsequently  declaring— 
what  w’as  indeed  the  case— that  some 
stranger  had  just  entered  the  room 
before  her.  She  had  detected  this  by 
the  sense  of  smell  alone. 

In  many  animals  this  sense,  of 
course,  is  greatly  more  accentuatwl. 
Far  more  astonishing  than  the  case  of 
the  English  horse  detecting  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  a  lion— which,  after  all,  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  display  of 
instinct— we  have  the  familiar  Instance 
of  the  dog  scenting  its  quarry  at  a 
long  distance,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  hunted  animal,  endowed  with  still 
greater  powers,  may  scent  its  pursuers 
across  an  Interval  of  miles.  In  this 
fact  we  are  forced  to  admit  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  acuteness  of  the  sense 
of  scent  can  sift  from  the  air  traces  of 
matter  which  could  not  be  detected 
by  any  chemical  reaction,  possibly  not 
even  by  spectrum  analysis. 

Perhaps  there  can  be  found  no  more 
refined  optical  demonstration  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  infinitesimal  in  the  air 
than  in  the  following  beautiful  experi¬ 
ment,  due  to  Mr.  C.  T.  R.  Wilson,  If 
light  from  an  arc  lamp  be  brought  to 
a  focus  by  a  quartz  lens  within  a  ves¬ 
sel  containing  moist  dust-free  air,  n 
bluish  fog  becomes  visible  along  the 
path  of  the  light.  This  cloud  remains 
visible  and  suspended  for  Tioiirs^  after 
the  light  is  cut  off. 

.  John  M.  Bacon. 
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TWIN  BROTHERS. 

A  soft  and  gentle  voice  spoke  to  my  heart— 

“I  am  so  small  and  tender;  let  me  in, 

I  will  not  barm  thee.  Sure  it  were  a  sin 
From  one  so  bright  and  innocent  to  part” 

And  my  heart  echoing  “It  were  sin,”  I  rose 
And  opened  wide  the  portals  of  my  breast. 
Saying  “This  love  shall  be  my  honored  guest 
My  choice  and  sweet  companion  till  life’s  close.” 
But  soon,  meek  love  became  a  tyrannous  thing. 
And  from  my  heart  he  cast  out  all  beside. 
Ambitions,  hopes  and  fears,  desires  and  pride. 

For  in  my  bosom  be  would  be  sole  king. 

One  inmate  only  might  with  him  remain. 

And  share  his  kingdom— Love’s  twin  brother— Pain. 

CT  J 

Temple  Bar.  * 


IN  MODERN  SPAIN. 


It  is  probable  that,  beyond  dim  asso¬ 
ciations  with  Greek  drama,  the  word 
“Electra”  conveys  no  definite  impres¬ 
sion  to  the  English  reader.  Yet, 
tiiroughout  Spain  during  the  present 
year  this  word  has  been  the  battle-cry 
around  which  opposing  parties  have 
fought,  a  word  highly  charged  with 
social  and  religious  issues  of  momen¬ 
tous  character. 

"Electra”  is  a  play  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Espafiol  in  Madrid  on  January 
30  last,  and  is  the  latest  work  of  the 
popular  and  prolific  novelist  and  dra¬ 
matist  Benito  Perez  Galdos.  Though 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  Galdos,  who 
is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  has 
l(uig  occupied  a  very  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Spanish  world  of  letters. 
It  can,  indeed,  scarcely  be  said  that  he 
appeals,  like  Valera,  to  the  lover  of 
fuie  literature  and  delicate  observation 
of  life.  But  if  Valera  is,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  George  Meredith  or  the 
Thomas  Hardy  of  contemporary  Spain, 


Galdos  is  at  once  its  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  and  its  Sir  Walter  Besant,  and 
at  the  same  time  something  more  than 
that,  for  he  not  only  voices  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  religious  liberalism  and  social 
progress,  but  is  at  the  same  time  the 
exponent  of  the  national  and  patriotic 
spirit  of  his  country.  He  is  a  writer 
whose  sympathies,  though  always  on 
the  side  of  advance,  never  carry  him 
to  extremes— a  somewhat  rare  gift  in 
Spain— so  that  he  has  usually  been 
able  to  avoid  injuring  dangerous  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  while  placing  himself  in 
the  vanguard  of  forward  movements. 
Never  before,  however,  has  Galdos  so 
conspicuously  become  the  banner- 
bearer  in  a  great  popular  movement. 
The  times,  indeed,  were  ripe;  the  bat¬ 
tle  which  raged  last  year  around  the 
confinement  of  Adela  de  Ubao  in  a  con¬ 
vent  had  convulsed  Spain  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  become  a  kind  of  Spanish 
Dreyfus  affair.  Galdos  states,  and 
with  truth,  that  he  has  concentrated 
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into  “Electra”  the  ideas  that  have  ani¬ 
mated  the  whole  of  his  career,  but  the 
public  at  once  identified  Electra  with 
Adela  de  Ubao,  and  the  whole  discus¬ 
sion  was  thus  transferred  to  the  field 
of  art,  where  it  could  receive  at  once 
more  poignant  and  more  generalized 
expression.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  25,000  copies  of  “Electra” 
were  sold— for  Spain  an  enormous  num¬ 
ber— and  its  author  has  become  a  popu¬ 
lar  hero.  “Electra”  is  the  symbol  of 
progress  and  of  revolt  against  cleri¬ 
calism  and  Jesuitism,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  at  least  two  or  three  different 
periodicals  are  published  bearing  the 
name  of  the  play. 

On  the  other  side  all  the  forces  of 
the  Church  are  drawn  up  in  array 
against  “Electra.”  Bishops  have  every¬ 
where  fulminated  vigorously,  and  have 
forbidden  the  faithful  to  attend  the 
performances.  They  have  sometimes 
Appealed  (as  the  Bishop  of  Gerona  has 
aately  done)  to  the  secular  authorities 
Ao  prohibit  the  representations,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  vain,  for  there  is  not  a  word 
In  the  play  which  can  possibly  be  con¬ 
strued  Into  an  offence  against  the  law, 
or  even  against  the  canons  of  good 
taste.  So,  although  Spain  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  a  “priest-ridden”  coun¬ 
try,  the  anathemas  of  the  Church  have 
been  launched  In  vain;  “Electra”  has 
been  played  throughout  Spain  to 
crowded  audiences  of  both  sexes,  who 
have  received  it  with  immense  enthu¬ 
siasm,  singing  the  “Marseillaise”  and 
R  lego’s  hymn,  which  is  the  Spanish 
equivalent  of  the  French  anthem.  Sel¬ 
dom  before  in  modern  times,  not  even 
when  “Hernani”  was  produced  In 
Paris,  has  a  play  aroused  such  enthu¬ 
siasm  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  country. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that 
Galdos  has  initiated  a  literary  or  dra¬ 
matic  revolution.  He  Is  neither  a  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  nor  an  Ibsen.  “Electra”  Is 
an  interesting  and  well-written  play. 


but  its  methods  are  d  Jftile  old-fash¬ 
ioned;  it  even  resorts  to  the  supernat¬ 
ural;  certainly,  it  could  have  aroused 
no  excitement,  even  in  Spain,  at  any 
less  favorable  moment.  Its  import¬ 
ance  lies  solely  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
given  expression  to  the  latent  progres¬ 
sive  and  anti-clerical  feelings  through¬ 
out  a  country  which  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  of  all  the  chief  European 
countries  the  least  progressive  and  the 
most  hopelessly  bound  to  the  Church. 

Electra  is  a  young  girl  of  eighteen, 
the  daughter  of  a  mother  who  has  dis¬ 
graced  herself  by  running  away  from 
home;  her  father  is  unknown,  and  she 
has  been  adopted  by  a  very  wealthy 
and  pious  aunt  in  Madrid,  Do&a  Evar- 
ista,  the  wife  of  Don  Urbano  Garcia 
Yuste,  an  easy,  good-natured  man,  who 
falls  in  with  his  wife’s  devout  prac¬ 
tices  and  extensive  schemes  of  char¬ 
ity,  with  the  vague  idea  that  men  are 
regenerated  by  their  wives,  and  that  a 
woman’s  piety  will  compensate  for  her 
husband’s  laxity.  Dona  Evarista’s 
spiritual  director  is  Don  Pantoja;  she 
is  entirely  in  his  hands,  so  that  the 
whole  Garcia  Yuste  household  is  ab¬ 
solutely  controlled  by  Pantoja,  who  is 
described  as  a  sort  of  honest  Tartufe. 
Pantoja  has  set  himself,  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  domineering  nature,  ti> 
gain  spiritual  possession  of  Electra, 
and  to  induce  her  to  enter  a  convent, 
and  he  feels  justified  in  shrinking  from 
no  means  which  may  enable  him  to 
gain  his  end.  She  has  no  vocation  to 
a  religious  life.  She  is  a  wayward, 
charming,  capricious  child,  slightly 
neurotic,  indeed,  but  entirely  inno¬ 
cent,  only  desiring  to  be  left  alone,  to 
amuse  herself  with  children,  flowers, 
even  dolls,  an  unconscious  maternal 
Instinct  being  thus  suggested.  She 
embodies  Galdos’s  ideas  of  pure  and 
natural  girlhood,  left,  as  it  should  be, 
to  follow  its  own  impulses.  Electra 
associates  much  with  her  cousin  Maxi¬ 
mo,  a  young  widower,  who  is  engaged 
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working  out  chemical  problems  of 
great  importance,  and  is  known  in  the 
family  as  the  Magician,  el  magico 
prodigioso,  but  is  regarded  by  the  au¬ 
thor  as  the  representative  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  spirit,  the  “breath  of  fresh  air”  in 
a  stifling  atmosphere.  She  acquires 
skill  in  assisting  him  in  his  laboratory, 
watches  over  his  domestic  life,  be¬ 
comes  attached  to  his  children,  at  last 
falls  In  love  with  him.  The  affection 
is  mutual,  and  is  detected  in  its  earliest 
stages  by  Pantoja,  who,  finding  all 
other  methods  fail,  at  last  brings  for¬ 
ward— whether  in  good  faith  or  in  bad 
remains  obscure— the  unfounded  sug¬ 
gestion  that  she  is  quite  right  to  love 
Maximo,  that  it  is  indeed  her  sacred 
duty  to  do  so  because  he  is  really  her 
half-brother.  This  idea  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  turns  Plectra’s  brain,  and  she  is 
led  away  to  the  convent.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  Maximo  is  fully  roused;  he  pours 
a  torrent  of  indignant  invective  on  the 
head  of  Pantoja— who,  however,  is 
tr(*ated  by  the  dramatist  with  consid¬ 
erable  tenderness,  and  always  retains 
his  dignity  and  self-possession— and 
with  the  aid  of  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  the  Marques  de  Ronda,  and  the 
connivance  of  Sor  Dorotea,  the  nun 
who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Plec¬ 
tra,  he  enters  the  convent  garden  at 
night  and  rescues  her  under  Pantoja’s 
eyes.  “Are  you  fieeing  from  me,  my 
daughter?”  asks  Pantoja.  “No,  she  Is 
not  fleeing;  she  is  coming  to  life,”  an¬ 
swers  Maximo;  “resuclta.”  That  word, 
with  which  the  play  ends,  has  been 
seized  upon  with  enthusiasm,  as  the 
key  to  the  whole  situation.  Spain  “is 
coming  to  life.” 

“Plectra”  has  become  the  watch¬ 
word  of  many  belonging  to  the  most 
extreme  anti-religious,  free-thinking 
and  revolutionary  parties  In  Spain. 
Galdos  himself,  however,  is  still  by 
no  means  an  extremist;  as  he  has 
shown  in  previous  books,  he  Is  fully 
able  to  sympathize  with  all  that  is  best 


and  freest  in  the  mystical,  religious 
temper  of  his  countrymen.  He  has 
lately  taken  an  opportunity  of  explain¬ 
ing  his  position.  He  Is  not  opposed  to 
the  Church,  he  tells  us;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  thinks  the  Church  should  be 
preserved,  but  he  wishes  to  check  the 
growth  of  monasticism,  which  has, 
he  believes,  attained  alarming  dimen¬ 
sions  during  the  past  century,  and  to 
restrain  the  undue  Influence  of  the 
Church  on  secular  life.  “Do  not  touch 
the  secular  clergy!”  he  exclaims,  and 
even  among  the  monastic  orders  he  is 
willing  to  uphold  those  which,  like 
the  Augustinians  and  the  Carmelites, 
retain  an  atmosphere  of  poetry,  re¬ 
serving  his  Indignation  for  those,  more 
especially  the  Jesuits,  who  preach  a 
barren  ideal  of  gloomy  virtue  and 
whose  “diabolical  inspiration”  tends 
to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  life.  It  is 
a  studiously  moderate  program,  though 
not  one  likely  to  be  quite  satisfactory 
to  either  party,  certainly  not  to  the 
Church,  whose  practical  influence 
would  thus  be  minimized,  and  which 
might  not  unfairly  contend  that  Galdos 
would  only  reserve  to  it  the  r61e  which 
Don  Urbano  left  to  his  wife,  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  strenuously  working  for  the 
regeneration  of  a  world  which  is  yet 
to  be  allowed  to  preserve  its  own  com¬ 
fortable  laxity.  Galdos  remains  a  man 
of  letters,  too  sympathetic  and  many- 
sided  to  take  up  an  extreme  position; 
and  while  it  is  doubtless  his  ambition 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  great  popular 
movement  of  moderate  reform,  he  is 
scarcely  the  stuff  of  which  leaders  are 
made. 

It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether 
Spain  is  a  land  in  which  moderate  re¬ 
forms  of  any  kind  are  easily  possible. 
Endless  as  have  been  Its  merely  super¬ 
ficial  political  revolutions,  there  has 
never  been  a  social  revolution  in  Spain; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a 
revolution  could  be  other  than  disas¬ 
trous  to  some  vital  element  of  the  na- 
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tional  life.  Sober  and  temperate  as 
the  Spaniards  are  in  most  respects, 
tbeir  convictions  in  spiritual  matters 
liave  ever  tended  to  run  to  extremes. 
In  this  they  are  like  tbeir  own  climate, 
for  they  live  in  a  land  which  is  never 
temperate,  but  always  subject  to  the 
contending  clash  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
blazing  sun  and  icy  blast.  The  first 
Christian  persecutors  and  the  first 
Christian  martyrs  who  suffered  at 
C^hristian  hands  were  alike  Spaniards; 
and  gentle  and  long-suffering  as  the 
Spaniards  are  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  everyday  life,  the  course  of  the  ages 
has  not  abated  this  fervor  of  convic¬ 
tion  in  matters  of  the  highest  import. 
It  is  a  feature  of  the  Spanish  character 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  any  easy 
optimism  concerning  the  immediate 
future  of  Spain. 

The  conflict  of  extreme  views  in 
Spain  is  emphasized  by  the  existence 
of  slight  racial  differences  among  the 
population  of  the  country,  and  more 
especially  by  the  existence  of  Catalonia 
and  its  great  capital.  Barcelona  is  the 
richest  city  in  Spain,  the  most  ener¬ 
getic,  now  perhaps  the  largest  Mad¬ 
rid  is  the  oflicial  and  administrative 
capital,  but  Barcelona  is  the  brain 
and  the  arm  of  Spain;  it  is  the  one  city 
which  possesses  initiative  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  energy  to  carry  out  its  ideas. 
In  the  rest  of  Spain  it  is  difficult  not 
to  believe  that  every  Spaniard  one 
meets  is  either  a  Don  Quixote  or  a 
Sancho  Panza,  or  some  combination  or 
variation  of  those  great  types.  Every¬ 
where  one  sees  grave,  long,  dreamy, 
handsome  faces,  or  rotund,  wrinkled 
humorous,  good-natured  faces  —  the 
faces  of  those  who  are  altogether  in¬ 
apt  for  practical  life  and  the  faces  of 
those  who  have  spent  themselves  in 
meeting  its  petty  details,  both  alike 
unfltted  for  the  task  of  truly  organiz¬ 
ing  the  world  around  them.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  one  seldom  hears  the 
voice  of  indignation  in  Spain.  The 


conventional  accounts  of  the  Spanish 
character  tell  us,  indeed,  that  tlie 
Spaniard  is  quickly  moved  to  anger 
and  readily  uses  the  knife.  No  doubt, 
to  avenge  real  or  fancied  wrongs  he 
uses  the  knife,  but  he  is  not  inclined 
to  expend  his  anger  in  stimulating 
himself  or  others  to  right  wrongs;  if 
his  emotions  easily  found  that  vent 
probably  he  would  use  the  knife  less. 
In  the  course  of  my  last  visit  to  Spain, 
during  six  weeks  I  never  heard  the 
voice  of  indignation  nor  saw  signs  of 
impatience,  save  only  twice;  once  I 
came  across  a  French  commercial  trav¬ 
eller  w'ho  became  a  volcano  of  more 
or  less  serious  indignation,  expressed 
in  bad  Spanish,  in  the  face  of  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  Spanish  travelling,  and 
once  more,  I  found  an  eminent  publi¬ 
cist,  again  French,  in  the  room  next  to 
mine  in  an  hotel  in  Seville— where  he 
had  settled  himself  in  order  to  study 
and  write  about  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  Andalusia— grow  impatient 
when  repeated  requests  for  morning 
coffee  failed  to  produce  a  luxury  which 
in  purely  Spanish  hotels  a  guest  is 
usually  supposed  to  seek  at  a  caf@. 
But  as  soon  as  I  had  passed  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Catalonia  I  came  upon  a  fore¬ 
man  expostulating  vigorously  with  his 
gang  of  navvies,  and  it  seemed  a  new 
and  strange  circumstance,  something 
that  I  had  not  seen  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  Catalans  are  not  usually 
handsome,  and  are  of  very  mixed  type, 
but  they  are  clear-eyed,  vigorous,  in¬ 
dependent,  of  coarser  flbre  indeed,  and 
less  flne  perceptions  than  the  true  Span¬ 
iard,  and  better  adapted  to  make  their 
way  in  the  practical  modem  world. 

We  may  realize  something  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Catalan  and  the 
Spaniard  by  merely  observing  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  water-pots— not  a  mi¬ 
nor  matter  in  a  land  where  water  and 
the  carrying  of  water  play  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  a  part.  The  water-pots  differ 
slightly  in  every  province  of  Spain; 
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ill  Valeucia,  which  borders  on  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  ar¬ 
tists,  the  pitcher  in  common  use  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  uncolored  variety 
of  the  ancient  classic  double  handled 
amphora;  it  is  the  most  graceful  of 
all  the  Spanish  water-pots,  a  delightful 
survival  of  Greek  antiquity,  though 
not  specially  adapted  to  practical  mod¬ 
ern  needs.  But  as  soon  as  we  pass 
into  the  land  of  the  Catalans  and 
reach  Tarragona  we  find  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  water-pot,  with  a  large  spout 
for  the  water  to  enter,  and  a  small 
spout  for  it  to  be  poured  out,  as  well 
as  a  handle  across  the  top,  by  which  it 
may  be  carried  as  a  basket  is 
carried.  It  is  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  but  not  specially  beautiful 
pitcher,  and  at  Tarragona  they  seek 
to  give  it  a  touch  of  beauty  by  a  wash 
of  green  glaze  over  the  upper  third. 
When  at  last  we  reach  Barcelona  even 
this  touch  of  color  has  gone,  and  a 
coat  of  greasy -looking  grayish-black, 
doubtless  a  useful  tint,  but  certainly 
unpleasant,  is  uniformly  laid  over  the 
water-pots.  Even  this  detail  of  dally 
life  reveals  the  Catalan.* 

Whatever  the  defects  of  their  quali¬ 
ties  may  be,  the  Catalans  are  able 
both  to  think  and  to  act.  Every  pro¬ 
gressive  movement,  either  in  ideas  or 
in  practice,  finds  its  centre  in  Barce¬ 
lona,  and  it  is  in  Barcelona  that  the 
cry  of  “Electra”  has  its  chief  focus 
of  propaganda.  Barcelona,  moreover, 
is  not  only  a  centre  alike  of  commerce 
and  ideas;  the  Catalans  possess  an  in¬ 
stinct  of  political  freedom,  and  are  in 
a  state  of  constant  friction  with  Mad¬ 
rid,  the  maladministration  of  oflScials 

*  The  lame  tendency  may  be  noted  in  the  na¬ 
tive  language  of  the  Oatalana,  which  they  care¬ 
fully  cherlab.  It  la  cloaely  related  to  Provencal; 
hot  while  Provencal  is  one  ef  the  moat  charming 
and  mnaical  tongues,  the  Oatalana  have,  ao  Car 
as  poaaible,  contmcted  their  language  luto  a 
aeries  of  unpleasantly  sibilant  and  dental  mono¬ 
syllables  which  might  have  been  Invented  by  a 
people  whose  mouths  were  habitually  full.  At 


perpetually  leading  to  difficulties  which 
the  central  Government  can  only  settle 
by  the  easy  method  of  resorting  to 
force.  The  rooted  love  of  the  Catalan 
for  self-government,  and  his  feeling 
that  Spain  is  a  land  outside  Catalonia, 
have.  Indeed,  lately  reached  an  un¬ 
precedented  pitch,  and  the  cry  of 
“Down  with  Spain!”  which  was  heard 
in  the  streets  of  Barcelona  during  the 
disorders  accompanying  the  recent  pro¬ 
longed  tramway  strike,  produced  a 
certain  amount  of  consternation  in 
Spain.  General  Weyler,  the  Minister 
of  War,  who  once  governed  in  Barce¬ 
lona,  is  credited  with  a  desire  for  the 
reform  of  the  administration  of  Cata¬ 
lonia.  But  in  the  meanwhile  (at  the 
moment  that  I  chanced  to  reach  the 
city  in  May  last),  and  directly  after  a 
series  of  sanguinary  collisions  in  the 
streets,  a  “state  of  war”  was  officially 
declared,  the  military  authorities  took 
over  the  control  of  affairs,  troops  were 
poured  iu  and  posted  at  every  “strate¬ 
gic  position,”  the  newspapers  were 
placed  under  military  censure  and  for¬ 
bidden  to  publish  any  news  concerning 
the  events  in  progress,  and  at  last  the 
trams  began  to  run  again  down  the 
long  Rambla,  under  the  guard  of 
mounted  soldiers  with  drawn  sabres, 
while  crowds  gazed  In  silence.  Peace 
once  more  reigned  in  Barcelona.  But 
it  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  a  peace 
thus  attained  was  worth  little.  A  free, 
prosperous  and  independent  people 
cannot  permanently  be  coerced  by  the 
cheap  method  of  resorting  to  force, 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  cry  of 
‘“Down  with  Spain!”  has  only  been 
stifled  for  the  present  to  arise  more 

the  aame  time  I  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  the 
Catalans  are  without  art  Instincts;  though  they 
have  produced  few  great  painters,  the  finest  and 
most  genuinely  national  architecture  in  Spain  be¬ 
longs  to  this  region.  Barcelona  and  Its  people 
drew  from  Cervantes  an  oft-quoted  eulogy,  and  at 
the  present  day  few  cities  in  Spain  are  pleasanter 
to  live  in. 
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loudlj-  than  ever  when  a  fitting  season 
occurs. 

The  independent  and  progressive 
spirit  of  Catalonia,  with  its  marked 
tendency  to  anarchism— which  every- 
wh^e  finds  more  adherents  in  Spain 
tlian  socialism— is  an  element  of  dan¬ 
ger  for  the  future  of  the  country,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  doubtful  how  far  Spain  can 
be  brought  into  line  with  Catalonia. 
When  we  enter  Spain  by  Barcelona  we 
are  struck  by  its  Spanish  character, 
but  when  we  enter  elsewhere  and 
leave  by  Barcelona  we  realize  how 
unlike  it  is  to  Spain,  in  race  and  in 
traditions,  and  that  these  alert,  busi¬ 
ness-like,  rather  coarse-fibred  people 
are  different  from  the  true  Spaniards. 
It  is  possible  to  imagine  the  present 
situation  if  we  suppose  Ulster  gov¬ 
erned  from  Dublin  by  a  Cabinet  in 
which  Mr.  Redmond  or  Mr.  Dillon  was 
Prime  Minister.  We  should  have  the 
same  conflict  of  instincts  and  methods 
between  the  progressive,  commercial 
spirit  of  Belfast  and  the  Celtic,  con¬ 
servative  spirit  of  Ireland.  Such  a 
situation  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
dangerous,  but  It  is  dlfilcult.  We  can 
but  hope  that  on  the  one  hand  Catalo¬ 
nia  will  have  full  freedom  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  its 
development  will  not  destroy  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  characteristic  In  the 
rest  of  Spain. 

The  Arcoar. 


No  doubt  Spain,  like  Italy,  will  have 
her  revival.  The  fundamental  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  people  and  the  great  natu¬ 
ral  wealth  of  their  land,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  population,  the  spread  of 
new  and  progressive  ideas,  of  which 
“Electra”  is  so  significant  a  sign,  all 
point  to  such  a  revival.  Even  the  war 
with  the  United  States  has  had  a 
healthy  and  stimulating  influence,  and 
has  been  met  by  Spaniards  with  their 
ancient  and  customary  fortitude.  The 
more  thoughtful  regard  the  loss  of  the 
colonies  as  a  necessary  though  un¬ 
pleasant  surgical  operation;  all  resent¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  died  out;  the 
newspapers  chronicle  the  difficulties  of 
the  Americans  In  the  Philippines  with¬ 
out  acrimony  and  without  glee;  they 
are  even  able  to  make  their  loss  the 
point  of  a  jest,  and  a  comic  paper 
lately  represented  a  Spaniard  pensive¬ 
ly  remarking  to  himself:  “If  we  could 
only  lose  our  monks  as  easily  as  our 
colonies!”  Such  a  revival  Is  doubtless 
inevitable,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
learnt  to  love  Spain  because  she  takes 
us  so  far  away  from  the  ugliness  and 
unrest  of  “progress,”  can  but  hope 
that  the  profoundly  conservative  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  people  will  guide  them 
aright  in  choosing  the  good  and  refus¬ 
ing  the  evil  of  modem  civilization. 

navel ock  Ellis. 


A  VAGABOND’S  WOOING. 


I. 

Few  persons  will  now  remember  the 
loss  of  the  steamship  Kordofan  upon 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Weight, 
although  the  narrative  of  the  soli¬ 
tary  survivor,  which  was  published  In 


“The  Times”  some  years"  ago,  then 
caused  a  bewildering  sensation.  This 
story,  set  out  with  a  wealth  of  grave 
detail,  compelled  belief  in  the  "writer’s 
sincerity,  but  at  the  same  time  It 
caused  many  to  question  the  sanity  of 
her  judgment.  All  discussion  upon  the 
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point  was,  however,  a  vain  waste  of 
words,  since  she  heid  the  field  as  the 
sole  existing  witness. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  188—  Mr. 
Richard  Kades,  the  vagabond  “liner” 
to  as  many  newspapers  as  could  be 
brought  to  pay  the  essential  three-half¬ 
pence  a  line  for  his  copy,  went  down 
to  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  for  a 
short  holiday.  Most  of  those  who 
knew  the  man  wondered  how  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  so  much  knowledge  and  in¬ 
genious  energy  came  to  live  by  so 
sorry  a  trade.  He  had  been  at  Cam¬ 
bridge;  he  had  been  a  schoolmaster; 
he  had  no  vices  of  intemperance  or  ex¬ 
travagance.  Though  rich  as  liners 
reckon  wealth,  he  was  still  poor. 
He  might  more  than  once  have 
taken  regular  pay  and  regular 
work  at  the  hands  'of  some  of 
the  newspaper  proprietors  from  whom 
flowed  bis  uncertain  stream  of  half¬ 
pence.  Yet  he  would  not.  The  reason 
is  simple.  Richard  Eades,  though 
sprung  from  a  country  rectory  and 
dragooned  into  respectability  at  school 
and  college,  was  a  bom  vagabond. 
And  the  Joys  of  bachelor  vagabondage, 
irresponsible,  ill-clothed,  ill-paid  vaga¬ 
bondage  are  to  the  tme  native  what 
servants  and  carriages  and  crests  and 
titles  are  to  the  normal  Briton.  Yet 
Eades,  like  many  of  his  kind,  turned 
aside  from  the  love  of  his  youth  and 
followed  after  a  strange  woman.  He 
fell,  and  this  story  tells  the  manner 
of  his  falling. 

On  October  15,  1888,  a  heavy  south¬ 
westerly  gale  raged  in  the  English 
Channel.  Between  St.  Catherine’s 
Point  and  Dunnose  the  long  ridge  of 
rocks  which  pushes  out  to  sea  below 
the  Undercllff  was  roaring  under  tum¬ 
bling  breakers.  Mr.  Eades,  sitting  in 
his  cottage-room  close  to  the  beach  at 
Bonchurch,  beard  through  the  roar  the 
sharp  dash  of  spray  against  his  win¬ 
dows  and  scented  news.  To  the  mind 
of  the  liner  events  occur  in  order  that 


they  may  be  reported.  Tragedies 
which  are  seen  cease  to  be  tragical 
when  they  are  made  to  represent  so 
many  lines  of  saleable  news.  It  is  the 
unwitnessed  and  wasted  tragedy 
which  wrings  the  reporter’s  heart. 

“I  might  do  a  bit  in  gale  and  wrecks 
to-night,”  thought  Eades;  and  he  man¬ 
fully  put  aside  comfort  and  wrestled 
with  the  storm. 

In  the  village  street  a  man,  surround¬ 
ed  by  many  of  bis  friends,  was  striving 
to  be  articulate.  “I  tell  you  It  was  a 
steamer;  I  saw  her  lights,”  cried  he. 
“Then  why  didn’t  you  stop  and  watch 
what  happened  to  her?”  said  another 
contemptuously.  “I  tell  you  I  saw  her 
lights,”  angrily  repeated  the  first  “But 
I  wasn’t  so  darned  curious  as  to  sit 
out  on  a  wet  cliff  just  for  to  watch 
her.” 

“What  is  it?”  put  in  Eades. 

“John  Jolliffe  here  swears  he  saw  a 
big  steamer  just  now  mnning  down  on 
Dunnose  Point.  She  was  close  in,  as 
if  it  was  calm  weather  with  no  sou’¬ 
wester  blowing.  John,  I  shall  tell  your 
wife  to  lock  up  the  brandy  till  after 
tea-time.” 

The  discredited  witness  raised  his 
voice  once  more:  “I  saw  her  lights. 
She  was  a  passenger  boat  lit  up  like 
a  railway  train.  She  wasn’t  a  mile 
away  when  I  saw  her.” 

It  was  plain  that  none  of  his  fellows 
believed  him,  yet  be  seemed  to  Eades 
to  speak  tmtb. 

“Dunnose?”  said  Eades.  “One  can 
overlook  that  from  the  landslip.  I  am 
going  there.” 

He  started  on  the  instant  to  run,  but 
no  one  had  the  curiosity  to  follow  him. 
Eades  raced  along  the  dark  road  which 
skirts  the  little  old  church,  and  pres¬ 
ently  was  out  on  the  sodden  landslip. 
He  stumbled  towards  the  shelving 
edge  and  overlooked  the  sea.  His  eyes 
roamed  over  the  tossing  waste  of  wa¬ 
ter  for  some  minutes,  seeing  nothing 
of  a  ship,  and  he  was  about  to  go 
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away  when,  chancing  to  look  down,  he 
saw  the  lights  of  a  great  steamer  al¬ 
most  at  his  feet  She  was  perhaps 
half  a  mile  distant,  but  half  a  mile  of 
water  viewed  from  above  appears  as 
a  short  stone’s  throw. 

The  rows  of  shining  white  scuttles 
glittered  against  the  background,  and 
up  above  a  yellow  masthead  lantern 
dipped  and  rose  with  the  plunges  of 
the  vessel.  Eades  stood  appalled.  The 
steamer  was  racing  in  on  a  flowing 
tide,  and  with  the  fierce  wind  urging 
her  forward  destruction  lay  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  from  her  bows.  Even  as  the 
solitary  watcher  shrank  fearfully  back 
the  ship  struck,  and  her  electric  lights 
went  out 

Then  the  frightful  tumult  which 
raged  at  his  feet  stunned  his 
senses  and  Eades  stood  passive,  almost 
indifferent,  waiting  for  the  end.  He 
could  see  nothing  except  the  one  mast¬ 
head  lantern  which  still  twinkled 
through  the  rush  of  screaming 
steam.  Steam  and  wind  and  the  roar 
of  many  voices  were  all  mingled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  rolling  mass  of  sound,  cut 
through  now  and  again  by  the  sharp 
smack,  smack  of  revolver  shots. 

“I  suppose  the  crew  are  rushing  the 
boats,”  murmured  Eades. 

His  eyes  were  held  by  the  masthead 
light,  which  alone  show'ed  that  the  ves¬ 
sel  still  lived.  He  watched  it  swing 
to  and  fro  and  then  shoot  forward  in 
a  long  slow  curve.  Suddenly  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  light  changed  and  it  sank 
dowm. 

“She’s  sinking  by  the  head,”  said 
Eades,  stricken  callous  by  a  horror  too 
vast  for  emotion. 

The  light  sank  down.  Then  the 
splintering  crash  of  an  explosion  tore 
all  other  sounds  into  noiseless  frag¬ 
ments,  and  the  light  went  out 

“She’s  gone!”  observed  Eades,  and 
drawing  out  his  handkerchief  he  tried 
to  clear  his  face  of  the  water  and  soot 
which  the  bursting  boilers  had  flung 


o\  er  him.  For  some  moments  he  stood 
idly  mopping  at  his  face  and  groaning 
over  the  evil-smelling  mess  in  which 
his  clothes  were  smothered.  Then  the 
instinct  of  the  journalist  awoke  and 
spurned  aside  the  trifling  woes  of  the 
man.  He  realized  that  he,  Richard 
Eades,  w'as  probably  the  single  witness 
of  a  great  catastrophe,  and  for  him 
alone  was  reserved  the  means  to  profit 
by  it. 

“Heavens,  what  a  scoop!”  he  cried, 
and  strode  away  towards  the  telegraph 
office  at  Ventnor. 

The  temptation  to  say  nothing  in 
Bonchurch  rent  his  soul,  for,  though  a 
journalist,  he  cherished  the  relics  of  a 
common  conscience.  He  felt,  in  bitter¬ 
ness  of  spirit,  that  the  claims  of 
drowning  fellow'-creatures  were  be¬ 
yond  even  those  of  “scoops.”  So  he  let 
slip  the  fact  of  the  vessel’s  loss  and  set 
the  village  folk  pouring  towards  the 
scene  of  the  wreck. 

“I  couldn’t  let  them  drown,”  he 
groaned  as  he  panted  on  tow'ards  Vent¬ 
nor;  “but  this  excessive  humanity  will 
be  my  ruin.  The  regular  correspon¬ 
dents  will  get  on  the  track,  and  I  shall 
be  cut  out  However,  nobody  else  will 
have  actually  seen  the  thing  happen.” 

Thus  partially  comforted,  Eades 
reached  the  Ventnor  post  office.  Though 
the  doors  w'ere  about  to  close  he  de¬ 
manded  time  in  which  to  send  five 
thousand  words  at  Press  rates. 

“To  whom  are  you  wiring?”  asked 
the  postmaster. 

“To  every  morning  paper  in  Lon¬ 
don,”  returned  Eades  grandly.  For  he 
had  determined  to  plunge  and  back  his 
scoop  substantially  by  the  cost  of  ten 
separate  messages. 

“First  for  the  name  of  the  ship,” 
murmurt'd  Eades,  and  he  scribbled  a 
telegram  to  the  Lloyd’s  station  at 
Niton,  near  St  Catherine’s  Point: 
“Please  wire  name  and  owners  of  pas¬ 
senger  vessel  which  passed  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  ago.” 
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Soou  the  answer  was  ticked  back, 
-Kordofan;  0,000  tons,  South  Africa 
Steam  Transport  Company,  Cape  to 
Loudon.” 

“Good,”  said  Eades;  “now  let  us  fill 
up  the  gaps.”  Then  turning  to  the 
teiegraph  clerks  who  watched  him 
with  eager  respect:  “Wire  this  to  the 
South  Africa  Steam  Transport  Com¬ 
pany,  London,  and  mark  it  for  special 
delivery:— ‘Aordof on  lost.  Deliver  at 
once  list  of  passengers  and  crew  at 
offices  of  all  the  morning  papers.  Pa- 
l)ers  wiil  pay  messenger.’  There  Is 
sure  to  be  a  caretaker  at  the  company’s 
headquarters.”  Eades  now  addressed 
himself  to  his  principal  message  and 
described  how  he.  perhaps  the  one 
living  eye-witness,  had  seen  the  Kor¬ 
dofan  run  ashore  and  sink.  “I  have 
obtained  the  name  of  the  ship  from 
Lloyd’s,”  he  explained  in  separate 
private  telegrams,  “and  have  wired  to 
the  steamship  company  to  deliver  to 
you  lists  of  passengers  and  crew. 
Please  pay  the  messenger.” 

As  he  wrote  he  cast  the  slips  to  the 
clerks,  and  all  the  available  machines 
rapidly  began  to  spell  out  the  story. 
When  Eades  had  done  his  part  he 
turned  to  the  postmaster. 

“Kindly  keep  the  office  open  for  an¬ 
other  hour.  I  must  see  if  there  are  any 
survivors.  After  an  hour  shut  up  and 
go  resolutely  to  bed.  I  don’t  want  any 
other  reporter  to  get  a  wire  through 
to-night” 

The  postmaster  laughed,  and  Eades 
hurried  to  a  cab. 

“I  am  spending  money  like  water,” 
thought  he,  “but  I  stand  to  get  it  all 
back,  and  to  clear  twenty  pounds  out 
of  to-night’s  job.  Even  the  meanest 
papers  will  credit  me  with  lineage  for 
the  steamship  company’s  lists,  and 
will  repay  me  for  my  telegrams,” 

He  was  eagerly  vigilant  until  mid¬ 
night,  and  satisfied  himself  that  up  to 
that  hour  no  living  person  had  been 
brought  to  shore.  Then  he  struck 


work  and  triumphantly  took  to  his 
bed. 

II. 

The  next  morning  found  him  com¬ 
paratively  listless.  His  human  inter¬ 
est  in  the  wreck  remained,  but  the 
professional  fire  had  burned  out.  “All 
the  local  correspondents  will  be  on  the 
ground  to-day,”  said  Eades,  “and  I 
shall  be  once  more  a  mere  outside 
gleaner,  a  picker-up  of  their  majes¬ 
ties’  leavings.  No,  I  am  banged  if  I 
will!  I  am  determined  to  enjoy  my 
holiday  in  idleness.” 

Firmly  set  upon  professional  neu¬ 
trality,  Eades  strolled  out  after  break¬ 
fast  towards  the  beach  near  his  cot¬ 
tage,  and  sat  down  to  smoke  and  to 
watch  the  fiock  of  boats  which  in  the 
distance  hovered  over  the  sunken 
steamer.  The  tide  had  risen  to  its 
height  and  ebbed  again  since  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening.  It  was  now  low  water, 
and  Eades  could  see  the  masts  of  the 
vessel  and  the  ro^s  on  which  she  had 
splintered  her  iron  bones. 

He  was  placidly  enjoying  the  warm 
October  morning,  without  a  thought  of 
business,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
strange,  shapeless  heap  which  lay  on 
one  of  the  many  groynes  which  there 
ran  out  seawards. 

“Upon  my  word,”  murmured  he, 
“that  looks  uncommonly  like  a  body.” 

Though,  as  he  put  it  in  his  coarse 
vernacular,  “dead  meat”— meaning 
fatal  accidents  and  inquests —“formed 
the  staple  of  his  business,”  Eades  had 
never  overcome  his  constitutional  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  form  of  death.  He  now  rose 
and  walked  towards  the  heap,  with  his 
skin  twitching  in  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  his  mind. 

It  was  a  woman  and  she  lay  face 
downwards,  her  forehead  resting  on 
her  folded  arms.  She  was  dressed  In 
rougli  blue  serge,  and  over  her  chest 
and  back  were  strapped  a  large  cork 
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Jacket.  Eades  stood  over  her  for  a 
while,  then  be  set  his  teeth,  aud  stoop¬ 
ing  turned  the  body  on  its  back.  The 
arms  and  the  long  wet  hair  drooped 
aside,  and  Eades  looked  upon  the 
white,  cold  face  of  a  comely  young 
woman.  He  bad  seen  many  dead  girls’ 
faces,  but  never  such  a  one  as  this. 

“Poor  thing!”  he  murmured  sadiy, 
“she  might  be  asleep.” 

She  lay  upon  her  back  with  the  sun 
pouring  on  her  closed  eyes,  and  lighting 
up  the  brown  tresses  of  her  shining 
hair.  The  girl  was  wholesome  and 
capable  in  face,  rather  than  beautiful, 
yet  Eades,  doubtless  deeply  moved  by 
pity,  felt  that  he  had  never  gazed  upon 
so  sweet  and  fair  a  maid. 

The  giory  of  the  sunlight  shone  upon 
her  pale  cheeks  and  seemed  to  tinge 
them  into  life.  Her  white  teeth  glis¬ 
tened  between  the  siigbtly  parted  lips 
which,  though  sadly  faded,  Lad  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  gray  repulsive  hue  of  death. 

“I  don’t  believe  she’s  dead  at  ali,” 
cried  Eades. 

Even  as  be  spoke  the  girl’s  eyes 
opened.  She  blinked  as  the  sunlight 
blinded  her,  and  feebly  turned  her 
face  from  the  glare. 

Eades  instantly  formed  a  shade  with 
bis  body  and  fell  on  his  knees  beside 
her.  In  bis  pocket  was  a  small  bask 
containing  some  whisky.  Quickly 
twisting  off  the  top,  he  deliberately 
poured  the  raw  spirit  down  the  girl’s 
throat 

She  gasped,  choked,  coughed,  and 
then  to  Fhtdes’s  amasement  sat  up.  A 
pair  of  calm  brown  eyea.  cloae  to  bis 
own.  aearcbed  bis  plain,  honest  face, 
and  a  rleartooe«l  voice  aaked  Impert- 
•naly: 


bat  are  yon  doing  In  my  eaMn. 


b*4ne«  iho  flrt'a  aaannli 


“Who  are  you?  I  have  never  seen 
you  among  the  passengers.” 

“I  am  Richard  Eades,  and  no  passen¬ 
ger.  I  found  you  by  chance.” 

“Oh!”  returned  she  indifferently. 
Then  she  lay  back  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Eades  was  not  a  knight  errant  He 
had  little  experience  of  damsels  in  dis¬ 
tress,  yet  he  strongly  felt  that  the 
specimen  before  him  was  needlessly 
curt  and  unresponsive.  He  did  not  ask 
for  gratitude,  but  be  laid  some  claim 
to  civility.  It  was  therefore  in  rather 
a  testy  voice  that  he  plucked  the  young 
woman  back  from  the  threshold  of 
slumber. 

“Madam,”  said  he,  “if,  as  I  suppose, 
you  were  wrecked  in  the  Kordofan,  you 
have  been  in  the  sea  for  several  hours. 
Is  it  wise  to  go  on  lying  here  and  to 
catch  your  death  of  cold?” 

She  sat  up  once  more. 

“The  Kordofan!  Why,  so  I  was.  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Perhaps  I 
had  better  get  under  some  cover  and 
go  to  sleep.” 

“Perhaps  you  had,”  said  Eades  drily. 
“If  you  can  walk  a  little  I  might  help 
you  to  my  cottage.  My  landlady”— he 
emphasized  the  word— “my  landlady 
will,  perhaps,  look  after  you,” 

“I  will,”  she  said,  and  struggled  to 
her  feet.  Eades,  blushing  with  real 
embarrassment,  put  his  hands  under 
her  shoulders  and  held  her  firmly. 
“Would  you  mind  taking  off  this 
thing?”  said  she.  Indicating  the  cork 
Jacket  He  loosed  the  buckles  with 
one  hand,  stripped  It  off  and  cast  It  on 
the  sand. 

“.Now  I  am  ready,”  cried  the  reaeiicil 
damael.  and  aaalated  ftn  one  side  by 
Radeai  nbe  walked  alowly  towarda  bis 
cottage  Hbe  waa.  of  conrae.  faetile 

Int  Radaa  waa  smaaed  at  bar  atares 
of  iMdUy  rtpag.  wbirb  ware  atM  nn 
asbanaSad  aflar  a  batg  nigbt  mi  r«pa 
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count,  and  rescuers  scarce  worthy 
of  thanks.  She  irritated  him  and  at 
the  same  time  compelled  his  admira¬ 
tion. 

The  strange  pair  reached  Eades’s 
cottage  and  met  his  landlady  at  the 
door. 

“Mrs.  Day,”  said  he,  seeing  miscon¬ 
struction  written  large  on  the  good 
woman’s  face,  “this  lady  has  been  out 
in  the  storm  all  night  and  is  ill.  I 
have  recommended  your  house  to  her, 
and  assured  her  of  comfort  and  atten¬ 
tion.” 

This  diplomatic  effort  did  not  fail  of 
effect,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Day 
had  led  the  girl  to  a  room,  lighted  a 
fire,  and  put  her  to  bed  with  her  own 
hands. 

In  the  meantime  Eades  strolled  over 
the  cliffs  to  the  bay  in  which  the  Kor- 
dofan  had  been  wrecked  He  had 
tried  to  thrust  the  disaster  from  his 
mind,  and  destiny,  not  to  be  so  treat¬ 
ed.  had  cast  up  an  Interesting  remind¬ 
er  at  his  feet.  “It  is  plain,”  said  Eades 
to  himself,  “that  the  Kordofan  is  a 
true  female  and  cannot  endure  neglect 
Very  well,  my  dear,  have  it  your  own 
way.  I  will  oblige  your  ladyship.”  He 
clambered  down  to  where  a  group  of 
fishermen  and  coastguards  clustered 
on  the  shore. 

“Got  any  survivors?”  he  inquired 
briskly  in  the  tones  of  one  asking, 
“.Any  sport?” 

“No.  sir.  not  one,”  said  a  big  coast- 
Kuard  gravely.  “The  boats  have  picked 
up  forty-two  iKMiles,  but  not  one  living 
MMil.  No  man  could  bare  swum  In 
last  night’a  sea.  ami  the  ablp'a  boats 
went  down  with  her.  There  won’t  he 
iNttiody  saved  now.” 

won’t  there?”  sold  Kadea.  He 
I  td  apensd  his  month  In  canfennd  the 


ing  really  proved  to  be  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  wreck  she  had  a  literally 
golden  story  to  tell.  And  to  Eades 
fairly  belonged  the  gold. 

Shivering  with  anxiety  the  journalist 
hastened  back  to  bis  cottage.  “If  I 
bad  suspected  what  a  scoop  she  was,” 
be  muttered  inhumanly,  “I’d  have  in¬ 
terviewed  her  right  there  on  the 
groyne.” 

Short  as  had  been  the  time  since  he 
had  set  out,  he  greatly  feared  lest  Mrs. 
Day  had  already  gratified  her  feminine 
instinct  by  giving  away  his  precious 
and  exclusive  news. 

The  landlady  came  quickly  to  his 
bell. 

“How  is  the  young  lady?”  asked  he. 
His  voice  shook  and  Mrs.  Day  at  once 
put  her  own  interpretation  upon  his 
anxiety. 

“She  is  sleeping  nicely,  sir.  Such  a 
bonny  lamb  as  she  looks  too.  But 
really,  sir,  you  ought  to  have  told  me 
she  was  coming.” 

“How  was  I  to  know?”  He  had  not 
yet  taken  in  the  Importance  of  her 
words, 

“I  don’t  know  who  should  if  you 
didn’t.” 

Then  he  understood.  This  incom¬ 
parable  Mrs.  Day  had  no  suspicion 
whatever  that  the  girl  had  come  from 
the  wreck.  She  had  formed  her  own 
short-sighted  theory,  and  Eades  was 
far  too  pleased  at  her  lack  of  percep¬ 
tion  to  trouble  about  her  Indifferent 
faith  in  his  morals.  There  was  plenty 
of  time  coming  In  which  to  display  the 
liesutlful  whiteness  of  his  character. 

“Iton't  he  absurd,”  be  asM  rompla- 
cenlly.  ”1  met  the  young  womsn  by  ae- 
cMeot  and  recommended  yonr  mama 
•nt  of  iMMhig  kindness” 

”Yes  Plr  ”  she  sold  snd  went  away 
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reading  all  the  newspapers  which  had 
printed  his  telegrams  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  by  converting  the  hundreds 
of  halfpence  into  pounds  sterling.  In 
the  evening  the  girl  was  still  asleep, 
and  Eades  ventured  to  make  a  recon¬ 
naissance  into  the  village.  Here  he 
learned  that  no  rival  survivor  had  been 
recovered,  and  if  he  pretended  no  sor¬ 
row  let  him  not  be  written  down 
a  heartless  brute.  There  are  limits 
even  to  the  pretence  of  virtue. 

The  next  morning  Eades  addressed 
himself  to  his  landlady. 

“Is  the  young  woman  still  in  bed?” 
he  asked. 

“No,  sir.  She  got  up,  though  she  is 
but  poorly.  She  is  lying  on  a  sofa  in 
her  room.” 

“Please  give  her  my  compliments, 
and  ask  her  if  she  will  see  me  upon 
business  of  urgent  importance.” 

“She  says  you  may  come  up,”  said 
Mrs.  Day,  returning.  “But  she  seems 
queer.  All  she  said  was,  ‘Who  is  Mr. 
Eades?  Is  he  a  passenger?  Send 
him  along.’  ” 

“Now,  Mrs.  Day,”  cried  Eades,  look¬ 
ing  round  for  his  notebook  and  pencil, 
“please  come  upstairs.  I  want  you  to 
chaperone  me,  for  I  am  a  modest  man. 
It  will  be  worth  your  while.” 

Then  the  need  for  secrecy  having  be¬ 
come  less  pressing,  he  explained  the 
situation  to  the  woman  and  promised 
her  an  all-compelling  sovereign  if  she 
would  keep  silence  until  the  morrow. 

“I  can’t  do  it,  sir,  unless  I  stop  in  all 
day  and  see  nobody.  Flesh  and  blood 
ain’t  equal  to  it” 

“Then  stop  in  all  day,”  returned  the 
Indomitable  journalist 

Eades  entered  the  fair  survivor’s 
room  in  the  discreet  wake  of  his  land¬ 
lady.  She  was  lying  propped  up  on  a 
sofa,  and  her  eyes  were  closed.  Eades 
banded  Mrs.  Day  to  a  chair,  sat  down 
himself,  and  opened  his  notebook. 

“Madam.”  he  cried,  “may  I  ask  your 
name?” 


“Laura  Courtenay,”  murmured  the 
girl,  without  opening  her  eyes,  “Laura 
Courtenay,  spinster,  aged  twenty-three, 
chief  stewardess  in  the  steamship 
Kordofan,  6,000  tons,  registered  100  A 
1  at  Lloyd’s.” 

“The  poor  dear!”  gasped  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  landlady,  “the  poor  dear!  And 
I  thought  all  sorts  of  horrid  things 
about  her.” 

“Miss  Courtenay,”  said  Eades,  “I  will 
ask  you  some  questions,  and  you  will 
do  me  a  great  service  by  answering 
them.” 

She  lay  silent. 

“How  was  the  Kordofan  lost?” 

She  turned  her  eyes,  heavy  with 
sleep,  and  looked  at  him  without  sign 
of  recognition.  Then  she  closed  them 
again  and  began  to  speak.  He  inter¬ 
rupted  once  or  twice  at  first  to  ask  a 
question,  but  soon  the  pace  grew  too 
hot,  and  all  his  skill  was  called  for  to 
set  down  her  exact  words  on  paper. 
He  remembered  afterwards,  though  he 
had  no  leisure  for  refiection  at  the 
time,  that  she  seemed  to  be  a  mere 
human  phonograph,  giving  out  without 
a  sign  of  interest  a  story  with  which 
she  was  charged. 

When  at  last  she  stopped  Eades 
arose,  closed  his  book,  and  went  away. 

III. 

For  the  full  story  of  how  the  Kordo¬ 
fan  w’as  lost  inquirers  must  please 
look  to  “The  Times”  of  October,  188—. 
I  have  not  space  to  reprint  the  whole- 
narrative  which  Eades  constructed 
from  his  notes— even  if  I  were  free  of 
the  possible  penalties  of  outraged  copy¬ 
right.  Nevertheless,  those  most  Inter¬ 
esting  portions  with  which  my  story 
Is  concerned  are  here  set  forth. 

“'Phe  Kordofan,  Captain  Ephraim 
Stocks,”  began  Miss  Courtenay, 
“cleared  out  of  Cape  Town  harbor  on 
September  25.  She  carried  a  full  crew 
and  upwards  of  800  passengers,  ot 
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whom  123  were  iu  the  first  suloon.  Ou 
the  third  day  out  the  second  officer, 
who  was  my  mother’s  cousin,  came  to 
speak  to  me.  ‘How  do  you  like  your 
new  job,  Laura?’  said  he.  It  was  my 
first  voyage  as  chief  stewardess. 

“  ‘Very  well,  indeed.’  I  said.  The 
women  are  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  shock  of  my  youth.  They  suspect¬ 
ed  also  that  I  was  too  much  of  a  lady 
until  they  w’ere  taken  ill  and  learned 
how  nicely  I  could  look  after  them.’ 

“He  smiled  and,  after  chatting  in  a 
friendly  way  for  a  minute  or  two,  said, 
‘Ketween  you  and  me,  Laura,  there  is. 
something  up  with  the  skipper.’ 

“‘Seasick?’  I  asked  laughing;  for 
Captain  Stocks  always  shut  himself 
up  on  the  first  day  of  a  voyage  and 
was  believed  to  be  regularly  ill.  ‘No; 
something  more  serious.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  long  prayers  in  the  log.’  I  laughed 
again,  for  the  Captain  was  a  pow'erful- 
ly  religious  Baptist,  and  I  imagined 
the  owners’  faces  when  they  got  a 
written  taste  of  his  pious  quality. 

“Jim  did  not  laugh  at  all. 

“  ‘Don’t  make  game  of  it,  Laura. 
Prayers  are  mighty  serious  things,  and 
it  goes  against  my  conscience  to  see 
them  sandwiched  in  between  the 
weather  and  the  day’s  run.’ 

“Then  he  w’ent  away  and  I  did  not 
see  him  again  for  about  a  week. 

“When  he  next  spoke  to  me,  he  said, 
‘Did  you  bring  your  cork  jacket  this 
trip?’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  I,  ‘I  always  bring  it.  My 
dad  used  to  say  that  air-belts  and  in¬ 
dia-rubber  floats  were  all  fancy  rub¬ 
bish.  So  I  bought  a  good  cork  jacket 
when  I  took  to  the  sea,  and  always 
keep  it  by  me.’ 

“  ‘Good,’  said  he;  ‘you  may  come  to 
need  it.’ 

“I  didn’t  pay  overmuch  heed  to  Jim. 
I  had  my  passengers  to  see  after,  and 
one  must  take  one’s  risks  quietly  at 
sea.  One  cannot  get  out  and  w’alk. 

“Jim  hung  about  me  pretty  constant¬ 


ly  during  the  next  few  days,  though 
he  didn’t  say  anything  of  much  ac¬ 
count.  He  had  clearly  something  on 
his  mind,  and  as  I  was  too  busy  to  be 
curious  I  let  it  ooze  out  by  itself.  At 
last  my  Indifference  to  obscure  hints 
drove  him  savage,  and  he  blurted  out: 
■Laura,  I  believe  that  our  skipper  has 
gone  cracked.’ 

“‘’Sh!’  I  said.  ‘You  mustn’t  say 
that.  It  is  near  mutiny  to  suggest 
such  a  thing.’ 

“That  brought  him  up  quick,  and  he 
turned  white. 

‘*  ‘I  only  said  it  in  confldence  be¬ 
tween  friends,’  he  whispered, 

“  ‘Ay,  but  we’re  officers  of  the  ship, 
Jim.  We  mustn’t  say  what  we  think 
even  in  confidence.’ 

“  ‘You’re  right,  Laura,’  said  he.  ‘I 
won’t  pass  any  opinions  on  the  skip¬ 
per.  Still  I  must  tell  you  one  or  two 
queer  things  which  he  has  done.  He 
goes  on  wTiting  prayers  in  the  log,  and 
v/orse  than  prayers— curses,  Laura. 
Black  curses  on  ships  and  all  that  sail 
in  them.  At  first  our  log  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  seamanship  and  piety,  while 
now  the  seamanship  is  pretty  well 
crushed  out  and  the  piety  is  fast  losing 
ground.  The  logbook  will  be  a  regular 
Commlnatlon  Service  soon.  It  is  true 
that  the  skipper  takes  sights  every 
day  and  marks  off  the  vessel’s  place 
on  the  chart,  but  he  hasn’t  laid  down 
the  course  for  a  week  past.  We  know 
more  or  less  where  we  are  each  day  at 
noon,  but  between  whiles  we’re  just 
cruising  blindfold.  We  don’t  know 
our  speed  or  our  leeway  or  anything. 
Though  it  may  not  matter  much  here, 
w'here  there’s  plenty  of  room,  how 
about  Madeira  and  the  narrows  be¬ 
yond  Ushant?’ 

“  ‘Are  you  sure,  Jim?  Take  time  and 
make  certain.’ 

“  ‘I’m  certain  sure,  Laura.  This  ves¬ 
sel  isn’t  being  navigated.  She’s  just 
zigzagging  from  noon  to  noon,  and 
running  the  devil’s  own  cour.se  in  be- 
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tween.  And,  to  make  things  worse, 
the  old  man  looks  as  grave  and  depend¬ 
able  as  a  British  admiral.  If  he  broke 
out  and  killed  a  passenger  or  two,  we 
might  get  the  pull  against  him.  As 
it  is  we  are  just  helpless.’ 

“  ‘What  does  the  first  officer  say?’ 

“  ‘Even  he  is  beginning  to  take  no¬ 
tice.  At  least  I  guess  so,  for  he  said 
today.  “I  suppose  the  old  man  is  keep¬ 
ing  a  private  log.”  ’ 

“  ‘Doesn’t  he  think  the  prayers  and 
things  odd?’ 

‘‘  ‘Bless  you,  no.  He’s  a  Scot,  and 
piety  comes  as  natural  to  him  as 
whisky.  What  we  call  cursing,  he 
calls  “the  solemn  reproof  of  the  ungod¬ 
ly.”  ’ 

“  ‘And  my  poor  passengers  have  to 
take  their  chance?’ 

“  ‘Just  so.  A  precious  thin  chance 
too,  I  call  it.’ 

“  ‘Jim,’  I  said  earnestly,  ‘give  your 
mind  to  those  poor  things  singing  yon¬ 
der  in  the  saloon,  and  try  to  shape  out 
a  way  to  pull  them  through.’ 

“  ‘I  will,  Laura,’  he  said,  and  went 
away  to  his  duty. 

“The  next  day  he  came  back  to  me. 

“  ‘We  have  passed  Madeira,’  he  said. 

’  ‘And  upon  my  word  I’m  surprised.  I 
expected  to  knock  up  against  it  in  the 
night.’ 

“  ‘Come,  that’s  better.  Perhaps  you 
are  making  too  much  of  the  skipper’s 
queer  freaks.’ 

“  ‘Not  a  bit.  The  sea’s  a  mighty  big 
thing,  and  Madeira  is  by  comparison 
a  very  small  thing.  That’s  why  we 
missed  hitting  it  There’s  little  merit 
in  that  kind  of  marksmanship.  Just 
you  wait  until  we  get  into  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  my  dear.’ 

“  ‘Have  you  thought  of  anything  for 
us  to  do?’ 

“  ‘We  can’t  do  anything  at  all.’ 

“‘Why  not?’ 

“  ‘Because  Captain  Stocks  is  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  this  vessel,  and  there  is  no  au¬ 
thority  afioat  which  can  interfere  with 


him.  If  he  would  break  out  raving 
mad,  it’s  just  possible  that  the  doctor 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  lock¬ 
ing  him  up.  Then  the  first  officer 
would  succeed  to  the  command.  But 
the  skipper  would  have  to  be  powerful 
bad— so  bad  that  he  couldn’t  run  us  all 
in  for  mutiny  when  he  came  to  shore.’ 

“  ‘So  as  he  is  only  mad  enough  to 
throw  aw’ay  the  ship  and  hundreds  of 
innocent  lives,  he  must  be  ailowed  to 
do  it  in  any  way  he  pleases.’ 

“I  spoke  bitterly,  for  my  heart  was 
sore  for  my  passengers. 

“  ‘That’s  so.  If  he  would  kill  one  or 
two,  we  might  perhaps  save  the  rest; 
as  it  is  we  must  be  content  to  lose  the 
lot,  and  our  own  lives  as  well.’ 

“  ‘Have  you  spoken  to  the  doctor?’ 

“  ‘Not  direct.  Still  I’ve  been  egging 
him  on  to  talk  to  the  skipper  about  re¬ 
ligion.  I  thought  that  the  old  man 
might  give  himself  away  and  start  the 
doctor’s  suspicions.  It  wasn’t  a  bit  of 
good.  Our  doctor  is  a  young  chap  just 
out  of  hospital,  and  the  skipper  is  cun¬ 
ning  enough  to  beat  the  whole  College 
of  Physicians.  Mind  you,  I  don’t  blame 
the  doctor.  I  should  be  taken  in  the 
same  myself  if  I  hadn’t  seen  the  log, 
and  hadn’t  known  the  happy-go-lucky 
way  in  which  we  were  tempting  the 
ocean.’ 

‘‘  ‘Is  nothing  to  be  done?’  I  asked  in 
despair.  ‘Think  of  all  these  unsus¬ 
pecting  people  and  the  dear  little  chil¬ 
dren.  Are  all  to  be  left  to  die  because 
we  are  afraid  of  being  shot  for  mu¬ 
tiny?’ 

“  ‘I’m  not  more  afraid  of  being  shot 
than  of  being  drowned.  It  isn’t  that 
I'm  eager  to  mutiny  right  now,  for  I’m 
about  desperate.  But  what  darned 
use  would  it  be?  The  whole  ship’s 
company  and  all  the  passengers  would 
back  the  skipper  against  me.  Think 
what  a  sober,  trustworthy  old  gentle¬ 
man  Captain  Stocks  looks,  and  reckon 
up  my  chances  of  being  believed.  The 
old  man’s  reputation  for  seaman- 
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ship  would  swamp  my  case  w'ere 
It  ten  times  as  watertight  as  it  actu¬ 
ally  is.’ 

“1  was  loth  to  agree  with  him  for  I 
heard  my  helpless  women  and  children 
calling  out  for  me  to  help.  As  I  stood 
there  In  my  grief  and  rage  I  felt  that 
those  silent  cries  would  drive  me  mad 
unless  I  did  all  that  I  could.  And 
then  I  began  to  see  a  way. 

“It  came  into  my  mind  that  I  w'as 
less  tied  to  rules  of  discipline  than  was 
Jim.  While  he  could  be  suspended  and 
put  in  irons,  I  could  suffer  no  worse 
risk  than  the  loss  of  my  berth.  A 
woman  is  worth  six  men  when  it 
comes  to  plotting,  and  I  determined 
that  I  would  try  my  hand  at  a  real  mu¬ 
tiny. 

“My  hope  was  in  the  doctor.  He 
alone  could  pronounce  the  skipper  mad, 
and  no  one  could  resist  his  profession¬ 
al  verdict  if  once  he  could  be  induced 
to  deliver  it. 

“So  I  cornered  the  doctor  and  put 
out  the  full  power  of  my  sex  and  age 
against  him.  Though  he  would  never 
have  listened  to  Jim,  I  made  him  hear 
me  to  the  end.  And  when  I  had  done 
he  gasped: 

“  ‘Miss  Courtenay,’  said  he,  ‘please 
do  not  force  me  to  be  rude  to  you.  But 
I  really  cannot  hear  any  more.’ 

“  ‘There’s  no  need,  as  you  have  heard 
all  that  I  have  to  say.  Now,  you’ve 
got  to  act.’ 

“  ‘Impossible!  Your  suggestion  Is 
preposterous.’ 

“  ‘Is  it  preposterous  to  save  the  lives 
of  1,200  Innocent  folk?’  I  asked  hotly. 

“  ‘Relieve  me,  you  are  under  a  com¬ 
plete  illusion.  Captain  Stocks  Is  the 
test  sailor  in  the  company’s  service.’ 

“  ‘Dr.  Forbes,’  I  said,  ‘the  captain  Is 
all  that  when  he  Is  well.  But  you  are 
a  doctor,  and  It  isn’t  for  me  to  tell 
you  that  a  sailor  is  just  as  likely  to 
go  off  his  head  as  a  landsman.  It  is 
your  plain  duty  to  examine  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  yourself.’  , 
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“He  fretted  and  fumed,  but  I  stuck 
to  my  point. 

“  ‘Get  a  look  at  the  logbook  when 
the  captain  Isn’t  by,  and  ask  the  lirst 
and  second  officers  about  the  way  in 
which  this  vessel  Is  being  navigated. 
If  you  don’t,  and  the  worst  happens, 
you’ll  be  glad  to  die  yourself  to  get 
the  women’s  shrieks  out  of  your 
ears.’ 

“  ‘i’ll  think  about  it,’  said  he,  plainly 
reluctant;  and  with  that  I  had  to  be 
content. 

“He  sought  me  out  next  day,  and 
said: 

“  ‘I’ve  done  what  you  asked.  Miss 
Courtenay.  Are  you  satisfied  now?’ 

“  ‘I’ll  be  satisfied  when  this  crushing 
load  is  off  my  mind,’  I  answered,  for 
his  look  W'as  not  hopeful. 

“  ‘I  will  be  candid  with  you.  Miss 
Courtenay.  I  have  seen  the  log  and  I 
don’t  like  the  look  of  it  at  all.  As  far 
SIS  it  goes,  it  affords  evidence  of  reli¬ 
gious  mania,  though  evidence  of  that 
sort  can  never  be  conclusive.  The  sec¬ 
ond  officer  declares  that  the  ship  is 
rushing  on  destruction,  but  the  first 
mate  declines  to  take  so  severe  a  view. 
He  says  that  the  skipper  Is  a  first- 
class  seaman,  and  must  be  keeping  a 
private  log.  We  are  apparently  not 
much  out  of  the  usual  course,  and  the 
first  officer  feels  in  no  way  alarmed. 
He  Is  strangely  little  Impressed  by  the 
logbook.  You  see  how  I  am  placed. 
I  cannot  in  the  face  of  the  principal 
officer's  expert  opinion,  take  the  very 
grave  responsibility  of  declaring  the 
captain  non  compos.' 

“  ‘Thank  you,  doctor,’  said  I  sadly,  ‘I 
understand.  You’re  a  gentleman  and 
you  have  honestly  done  your  best.  I 
can’t  expect  you  to  feel  responsibility 
for  the  passengers  as  I  do.  They  are 
in  my  charge,  you  see,  and  I’d  give 
my  life  readily  to  help  save  theirs.’ 

“  ‘They  are  In  the  hands  of  God,  Miss 
Courtenay,’  said  he. 

“  ‘That’s  So.  But  I  think  God  would 
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be  better  pleased  if  we  lent  them  a 
hand  ourselves.’ 

“Jim  was  right.  I  knew,  and  I  be¬ 
lieved  the  doctor  knew,  that  all  our 
lives  were  being  played  with  by  a 
madman;  yet  because  he  had  cunning 
enough  to  murder  wholesale  instead 
of  by  instalments  we  could  do  nothing 
to  stop  him.  He  was  the  master  of  the 
ship,  and  there  was  no  authority  adoat 
which  could  interfere  with  him. 

“The  passengers  played  and  sang 
and  made  love,  the  more  eagerly  as 
only  a  day  or  two  w^as  left  of  the  voy¬ 
age.  I  went  among  them  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  face,  and  every  laugh  that  I  heard 
wrung  a  fresh  drop  of  blood  from  my 
heart.  I  was  doomed  to  taste  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  death  for  each  one  of  them; 
and  yet  I  laughed  too,  and  said  we 
should  soon  all  be  home. 

“I  did  not  see  the  end.  God  is  mer¬ 
ciful,  and  as  I  was  not  to  die.  He  did 
not  put  upon  me  more  than  I  could 
bear.  Towards  the  last,  when  Jim  had 
whispered  to  me  that  the  skipper  was 
on  the  bridge,  paying  no  sort  of  heed 
to  the  shore  lights,  I  got  out  my  cork 
jacket  and  buckled  it  on.  Then  I  tried 
to  persuade  my  ladies  to  put  on  life¬ 
belts.  ‘The  wind  was  high,’  I  said, 
‘and  the  coast  dangerous.’  It  was  no 
use.  They  spoke  to  their  men  folk  and 
the  men  laughed.  ‘There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger,’  said  they.  ‘Is  not  the  captain  on 
the  bridge?’ 

“I  went  on  deck  and  walked  to  the 
bridge  ladder.  I  am  strong  and  I 
meant  to  grapple  with  Captain  Stocks 
and  to  carry  him  overboard  with  me. 
It  was  the  last  chance. 

“But  I  never  reached  the  bridge.  A 
huge  sea  tore  me  from  the  ladder,  and 
lifting  me  up  by  the  buoyancy  of  my 
jacket  cast  me  far  to  leeward.  Then 
a  calm  as  of  death  came  over  me  and 
I  fell  asleep.’’ 

IV. 

“This  Is  a  great  yarn,’’  said  Eades, 


bending  over  his  shorthand  notes.  “A 
maguiticent  yarn.  It  is  much  too  good 
to  be  frittered  away  in  lineage.’’ 

From  that  moment  the  destination  of 
Miss  Courtenay’s  story  was  settled. 
When  a  man  like  Eades  has  really 
something  first-rate  to  sell,  he  goes 
by  instinct  to  the  very  best  market— he 
offers  it  to  “The  Times.’’  “The  sole 
survivor  of  the  Kordofan,"  telegraphed 
Eades  to  the  manager  of  “The  Times," 
“has  been  rescued  by  me.  I  have  her 
most  Important  story  in  her  own 
words.  It  runs  to  about  three  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  will  pay  fifteen  guineas 
a  column  I  will  send  it  to-night  by 
railway  parcel.’’ 

In  reply  this  answer  came:— “Your 
terms  are  accepted,  if  the  narrative  is 
authentic  and  absolutely  exclusive.” 

Eades  redeemed  his  promise  by 
catching  the  5.30  train  to  Victoria,  but 
he  had  to  write  a  thousand  words  an 
hour  for  sl.x  hours  to  do  it. 

He  had  just  returned  after  getting  his 
valuable  parcel  safely  off,  and  was 
meditating  a  rest,  when  Mrs.  Day 
broke  in  upon  him.  Miss  Courtenay, 
after  sleeping  all  day,  had  been  taken 
alarmingly  ill.  “She’s  calling  out  for 
some  one  to  kill  the  skipper,”  said  Mrs. 
Day,  “and  I’m  ’most  frightened  out  of 
my  senses.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Eades  cheerfully; 
“just  chain  up  your  wits  for  half  an 
hour,  and  I  will  send  you  in  a  doctor 
and  a  nurse.”  And  he  did  so. 

“Now,”  observed  the  resolute  seeker 
after  rest,  “I  will  return  to  the  placid 
contemplation  of  my  holiday.” 

Miss  Courtenay’s  illness  was  happily 
not  serious.  The  long  night  of  expo¬ 
sure,  following  upon  days  and  nights 
of  sleepless  anxiety,  had  for  a  short 
time  got  the  better  of  her  salt-water 
constitution.  She  was  delirious  for 
two  days,  helpless  for  two  more,  and 
then  she  resolutely  arose  from  bed 
and  demanded  to  be  taken  into  the  gar¬ 
den.  Eades  was  active  in  his  atteii- 
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tioiis  ui)ou  lu’i-.  Ho  niovod  his  favorite 
ariuohair  ou  to  the  little  lawn  over¬ 
looking  the  sea,  and  filled  it  with  pil¬ 
lows.  Then  he  guided  her  steps  to  it, 
and  remained  watching  over  her. 

“You  are  very  kind  to  me,”  observed 
Miss  Courtenay,  “and  I  do  not  even 
know  your  name.” 

“I  am  Richard  Eades,”  said  he  sur¬ 
prised.  “I  picked  you  up  on  the 
groyne  yonder.  Don’t  you  remember?” 

“I  remember  nothing  since  I  was 
washed  overboard,”  said  she. 

She  seemed  so  placidly  incurious  that 
Eades  turned  to  her  story,  as  published 
in  “The  Times,”  and  re-read  it  with 
amazement 

“It  cannot  be  callousness,”  retlectt*d 
he,  “for  her  words  show  the  keenest 
sensibility.  It  must  be  sheer  power 
of  mind.  Heavens!  w'hat  a  woman.” 

Thenceforward  he  looked  upon  her 
with  admiration.  It  did  not  occur  to 
Mr.  Eades  that  the  girl  might  for  the 
time  have  exhausted  emotion.  The 
nerves  when  driven  too  hard  rebel  and 
strike  work.  Miss  Courtenay,  though 
able  to  move  slowly,  was  very  weak, 
and  for  several  more  days  she  re¬ 
mained  in  Eades’s  cottage.  The  eager 
,'oumalist  w'as  constantly  -with  her, 
and  gradually  the  supreme  comfort  of 
having  a  sensible  woman  to  talk  to 
revealed  itself  to  him.  He  talked  of 
himself,  and  she  listened;  she  talked 
of  herself,  and  he  listened;  and  the 
mutual  entertainment  was  perfect 
The  self-reliant  daughter  of  the  sea 
and  the  equally  self-reliant  scavenger 
of  the  land  found  each  day  new  ties 
of  kinship.  Eades  greatly  respected 
this  child  of  a  Navy  lieutenant  who 
lad  turned  to  her  mother  ocean  for  a 
livelihood  in  time  of  need;  and  Miss 
Courtenay  was  drawn  as  by  Instinct 
towards  the  man  whom  neither  a  school 
nor  a  university  education  could  shape 
into  a  common  pattern. 

“I  am  a  land  vagabond,”  said  Eades 
one  day. 


“And  1  am  a  se.a  vagabond,”  returned 
the  girl,  smiling.  And  perhaps  this 
community  in  vagabondage  gave  im¬ 
petus  to  the  rapidly  growing  friend¬ 
ship. 

All  this  while  nothing  was  said  as 
to  the  loss  of  the  Kordofan.  Miss 
Courtenay  seemed  to  have  thrust  her 
terrible  e.vperiences  out  of  her  mind, 
and  Eades  w'as  reluctant  in  any  way 
to  disturb  her  quiet  happiness.  It  may 
be  that  nothing  would  have  been  said 
l)etweeu  the  friends  but  for  the  arrival 
one  morning  of  an  oflicial  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Miss  Courtenay,  Bonchurch. 
It  was  u  formal  summons  to  attend  the 
Board  of  Trade  Inquiry,  which  was 
shortly  to  be  held  at  Westminster,  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Kordofan  was  cast  away. 

Eades  was  sitting  in  the  garden,  and 
she  left  her  breakfast  to  join  him. 

“What  is  this,  Mr.  Eades?  How  did 
they  know  I  was  here?” 

“I’m  afraid  the  fault  is  mine,”  said 
he.  “I  published  your  story  in  ‘The 
Times,’  and  all  the  world  has  read  it. 
1  made  a  splendid  thing  out  of  that 
narrative  of  yours.” 

“I  told  you  no  story,”  cried  she  ex¬ 
citedly. 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Eades;  and  he 
brought  his  copy  of  “The  Times”  and 
spread  it  out  before  her.  “Please  rend 
for  yourself.  Mrs.  Day  was  present 
v\hen  you  told  it  to  me.” 

She  read  perhaps  half  a  column; 
then  she  dropped  the  paper  and  burst 
into  tears. 

“Heavens!”  cried  Eades,  “what  have 
I  done  now?” 

•‘You’ve  done  a  splendid  thing  for 
yourself,”  she  answered  through  her 
sobs,  “but  you’ve  clean  ruined  me!” 

The  wretched  man  groaned.  And  for 
the  first  time  in  his  career  it  was  borne 
in  upon  him  that  a  roving  journalist 
may  be  a  power  for  mischief. 

“I  interviewed  you,”  he  bleated  help¬ 
lessly— “I  interv'lewed  you,  and  you 
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told  me  the  yarn.  A  magnificent  yarn 
it  was  too.  I  sold  it  to  ‘The  Times.’ 
It  was  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “for  you;  but  it 
means  ruin  for  me.  I  must  have  spo¬ 
ken  in  my  sleep,  for  no  journalist  born 
would  have  got  all  that  out  of  me  had 
1  been  awake.” 

“I  don’t  understand.  If  the  tale  is 
true  where  is  the  harm  in  telling 
It?” 

“Oh!  it  is  true  enough— that  is  the 
mischief  of  it.  Do  you  suppose  that  I, 
an  officer  of  the  Kordofan,  would  have 
given  away  the  skipper,  the  mates,  the 
doctor  and  myself  to  be  the  sport  of 
curious  landsmen  if  I'd  had  my 
senses?” 

“Would  j'ou  not  have  told  the  whole 
truth  at  the  wreck  inquiry?”  asked 
Eades,  wondering. 

“Certainly  not,”  she  answered  stur¬ 
dily.  “All  I  said  would  be  true,  but 
1  would  have  kept  back  everything 
which  might  give  a  bad  name  to  my 
^hip  or  my  owners.” 

“Hum!”  thought  Eades.  “I  am  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  why  lawyers  declare 
women  to  be  bad  witnesses.” 

“Who  would  employ  me  now?”  went 
on  Miss  Courtenay.  “I  stand  before 
the  world  as  a  mutineer  and  a  detain¬ 
er  of  the  dead.  There’s  not  a  ship 
atioat  that  would  carry  me;  there  are 
no  officers  or  men  who  would  sail  with 
me.  Why  couldn’t  you  leave  me  alone, 
Mr.  Eades?  Why  must  you  Interview 
me  and  make  your  interfering  copy 
out  of  me?  What  harm  had  I  ever 
done  to  you  that  you  should  use  me 

BO?” 

The  greatly  tried  man  got  up. 

“I  must  go  away  and  think,”  said 
he.  And  she  watched  him  walk  away 
to  the  groyne,  where  he  had  found  her, 
and  stand  looking  out  seawards. 

When  he  returned  he  was  grim  to 
look  at,  and  she  was  smiling. 

“Forgive  me,”  she  said.  “I  was  too 


hard  on  you.  You  only  followed  your 
trade.” 

“A  meddlesome,  mischievous  trade 
it  is,”  replied  he  savagely. 

“Come,  come,  Mr.  Eades.  How  would 
your  people  live  without  hot  news 
every  day?” 

“They  would  manage  somehow.” 

“But  think  of  their  misery — day  after 
day  without  news.  One  might  as  well 
be  on  a  sea  voyage.” 

“Don’t  laugh  at  me.  Miss  Courtenay. 
I  want  to  speak  seriously  to  you.” 

“Are  you  going  to  interview  me 
again?  If  so  I  claim  half  profits— pay¬ 
able  in  advance.” 

“No,  I  am  not,”  he  shouted. 

“Well,  what  is  it?” 

“Have  you  no  relations?” 

“Never  a  one.” 

“Have  you— excuse  me— have  you 
any  money?” 

“Heaps,”  she  answered  serenely.  “I 
can  pay  my  bill  here,  and  there  are 
two  whole  months’  wages  doe  to  me.” 

He  ground  his  teeth.  “I  want  to  be 
of  service  to  you,  and  you  will  not  give 
me  a  chance.” 

“You  are  very  kind,  but  I  really  do 
not  require  any  of  your  help.” 

He  walked  up  and  down  and  his 
wrath  waxed  hot.  He  had  come 
proudly  resolved  to  rescue  a  fair  maid 
from  destitution,  and  the  capricious 
creature  declined  to  be  rescued. 

“Miss  Courtenay,”  he  said  resolutely, 
“I  made  forty  guineas  out  of  your 
story.” 

“An  excellent  day’s  work,”  said  she. 

“Will  you  take  that  money  from  me? 
It  is  fairly  yours,  for  I  meanly  stole 
the  story  from  you,  and  did  nothing 
myself  to  add  to  its  value.  I  cannot 
possibly  consent  to  keep  the  money, 
^ou  will  relieve  me  of  it,  of  course?” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  she. 

“Will  you  share  with  me?  Half  Is 
more  than  my  due.” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  she. 

“Miss  Courtenay,”  he  cried  desper- 
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ately,  “will  you  take  all  of  it  and  my¬ 
self  as  well?  Will  you  marry  me,  Miss 
Courtenay?” 

“Most  certainly  not,”  she  answered 
with  composure. 

“Laura,”  said  Eadcs  softly— and  his 
voice  was  very  pleasant— “when  I 
found  you  yonder  on  the  groyne  I 
thought  that  I  had  never  seen  so  sweet 
and  fair  a  girl.  I  have  gone  on  think¬ 
ing  so  ever  since.  You  are  faithful 
and  brave,  my  dear,  and  for  you  I 

The  Cornhill  Magazine. 


would  joyfully  give  up  my  vagabond 
ways.  I  would  even  take  a  regular 
job,”  he  gulped,  “In  a  newspaper  office. 
Laura  dear,  I  love  you  very  much, 
and  I  am  very  lonely;  won’t  you  take 
pity  on  me?” 

The  girl  gave  a  little  sobbing  laugh, 
in  which  amusement  and  tears  were 
blended  together. 

“That’s  a  very  different  way  of  put¬ 
ting  it,”  she  said,  and  stretched  out  her 
hands  towards  him. 

Bennet  Copplestone. 


THE  COMPLETE  AUTHOR. 

If  you  want  to  be  an  author  and  to  take  the  world  by  storm. 
Pay  attention  whilst  I  mention  rules  to  which  you  must  con¬ 
form; 

First,  of  course,  you  want  a  heroine— it  doesn’t  matter  who— 
Plain  or  pretty,  dull  or  witty,  ignoramus  or  a  blue. 

Young  or  middle-aged  or  ancient,  it  is  really  all  the  same. 
Provided  you’ve  decided  that  Elizabeth ’s  her  name. 

You  must  have  a  little  garden,  you  must  babble  by  the  hour. 
Of  the  lilies,  daffodillies,  hollyhock  and  gilly-flower; 

Or  when  vegetables  bore  you,  and  you’re  anxious  to  relieve 
The  monotony  of  botany,  you  may  perhaps  achieve 
A  yligression  on  the  slugs  and  snails  that  eat  your  pet  rose- 
trees. 

Or  the  habits  of  the  rabbits,  or  tlie  squirrels  or  the  bees. 

Next,  whatever  the  temptation  to  behold  your  name  in  print. 
It  is  vital  that  the  title-page  should  have  no  author  in’t; 

What  were  Junius  himself  if  his  Identity  were  known? 

Who  would  trouble  with  a  bubble  that  is  burst  before  it’s 
blown? 

How  can  books  without  a  mystery  expect  to  make  a  fuss? 
People  grovel  to  a  novel  if  it  is  anonymous. 

As  for  form,  you  must  consider  what  the  reading-world  ex¬ 
pects. 

And  epistles  are  the  thistles  that  the  public  ass  affects; 

Sc  abolish  old-world  chapters,  and  at  each  new  section’s  head 
You  had  better  write  your  “Letter  Number  So-and-So”  In¬ 
stead; 

And  you’ll  quite  eclipse  the  fame  of  many  literary  men, 

I'^or  you’F-e  faf^  to  be  rated  as  a  man  of  letters  then. 
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Nor  forget  to  tell  creation  what  a  genius  you  are; 

Set  each  iailu  singing  gaily  of  the  newly-risen  star. 

Every  page  of  every  paper  where  a  mortal  eye  may  look 
Thus  adorning  with,  “Good-mornlngl  Have  you  read  Beth's 
Garden  Book?" 

And  assure  them  it’s  essential  they  should  have  it  on  their 
shelves— 

They  might  never  be  so  clever  as  to  learn  the  fact  themselves. 


TEMPORARY  STARS.* 


In  looking  at  the  sky  we  have  to- 
make  allowance  for  a  kind  of  perspec¬ 
tive  in  time  as  well  as  in  space.  The 
stars  differ  incalculably  in  remoteness; 
their  ranks  stretch  backward  without 
assignable  limit,  yet  they  are  all  pro¬ 
jected  together  upon  the  Imaginary 
surface  of  the  “sphere;”  nor  can  the 
slightest  hint  be  gathered  from  their 
aspect  as  to  their  relative  vicinity  to 
the  earth.  Similarly,  they  are  present¬ 
ed  to  us  without  distinction  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  time-plane;  we  get  the  effect  of  a 
simultaneous  view,  which  is  neverthe¬ 
less  Illusory,  since  our  survey  ranges, 
in  fact  over  many  centuries,  or  even 
millenniums.  Thus  we  perceive  Sirius 
where  and  as  he  was  nine  years  ago; 
our  latest  intelligence  of  Vega  is  forty 
years  old;  Arcturus  quitted,  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  the  spot  he  appears 
to  us  still  to  occupy;  terrestial  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear  dates  back  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  regarding  the  chief  bril¬ 
liants  of  Orion,  to  the  “spacious  times 
of  great  Elizabeth.”  The  sidereal 
heavens  belong  to  the  past;  their  annals 
are  ancient  before  they  are  written; 

•  1.  “Obserratlons  on  lie  New  Star  In  Per- 
■eoB.”  By  Sir  Norman  Lockycr,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Proceeding!  Royal  Society,  March  7  and  28,  1001. 

2.  “The  New  Star  of  the  New  Century.”  By 
the  Rev.  Walter  Sidgreayes,  F.R.A.S.  “The  Ob- 
eervatory,”  May,  1901. 

S.  “XJeber  das  Spectrum  der  Nova  Persel.”  Von 


contemporaneous  knowledge  of  the 
stars  is  unattainable,  because  we  have 
no  means  of  instantaneous  communi¬ 
cation  with  them.  The  express  mes¬ 
sengers  they  despatch  travel  quickly, 
but  they  have  long  Journeys  to  make. 
Light  flies  at  the  rate  of  186,300  miles 
in  a  second,  and  there  are  31 1-2  million 
seconds  in  a  year,  so  that  nearly  six 
unions  of  miles  are  comprised  in  a 
“light-year.”  Yet  the  nearest  star  lies 
at  a  distance  measured  by  between 
four  and  five  of  these  prodigious  units. 
The  rays  now  reaching  the  earth  from 
a  Centaur i  were  sent  out  early  In  1897; 
we  presume,  but  have  no  direct  evi¬ 
dence,  that  things  have  gone  smoothly 
with  Its  system  during  the  interval. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  the  stars 
are  immeasurably  remote.  The  finest 
instruments  can  detect  no  alteration  in 
their  places  as  the  earth  sweeps  round 
the  sun.  They  are  sensibly  devoid,  that 
is  to  say,  of  annual  parallax.  This  fix¬ 
ity,  when  viewed  from  opposite  ends 
of  the  base-line  not  far  from  two-hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  miles  in  length,  im¬ 
plies  that  they  cannot  be  within  seven¬ 
ty  or  eighty  light-years  of  the  earth; 

H.  O.  Vogel.  “Slteungsberichte  der  kon.  preui- 
siscben  Akademle  der  Wlssenschaften  zu  Berlin.'' 
21.  Marz,  1001. 

4.  “The  New  Star  In  Anrlgn.”  A  Dlicoune 
by  William  Hogging,  LU).,  F.R.S.  Dellrerad  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  May  13,  1802. 
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they  may  be  indebnitely  farther  off; 
they  must  be  at  least  thus  far.  Among 
the  denizens  of  this  abysmal  region 
are  temporary  stars.  None  so  far  sub¬ 
mitted  to  trial  show  the  least  sign  of 
optical  shifting,  and  their  proper  mo¬ 
tions  are  likewise  reduced  to  nullity 
by  distance.  It  follows  that  the  out¬ 
bursts  represented  by  them  are  on  a 
stupendous  scale.  Our  own  sun,  re¬ 
moved  to  the  profundities  where  they 
occur,  would  probably  figure  as  an  in¬ 
significant  telescopic  object,  while  stel¬ 
lar  apparitions  have  often  been  of  chal¬ 
lenging  brilliancy.  Hipparchus  was 
summoned  by  a  blaze  in  Scorpio  to  en¬ 
roll  the  celestial  host;  Tycho’s  waver¬ 
ing  vocation  needed  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  famous  Nova  in  Cassiopeia.  All 
day,  on  November  11,  1572,  he  had 
been  in  guest  of  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
or  of  some  scarcely  less  precious  alka¬ 
hest  or  elixir;  but  on  emerging  after 
nightfall  from  his  laboratory,  a  sky- 
portent  greeted  him.  “Ecce,”  he  ex¬ 
claims  amazed,  “juxta  verticem  capi- 
tum,  insolens  quoddam  Sidus  radiantl 
fulgore  lumen  vibrare,  oculosque  per- 
cellere.”*  Only  Venus  at  her  brightest 
could  be  compared  with  this  stranger; 
it  was  visible  at  noon,  and  its  rays  of¬ 
ten  pierced  the  clouds.  Then,  after  a 
month,  it  began  to  decline,  changing 
from  scintillating  white  to  red,  and 
again  to  livid  white  as  it  faded.  In 
March  1574  it  finally  disappeared  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  although  a  faint  fluctu¬ 
ating  object  near  its  place  may  be  a 
survival  of  Tycho’s  star,  the  identity 
cannot  be  certified.  It  would  be  futile 
to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
output  of  light  and  heat  that  corres¬ 
ponded  to  the  manifestation.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  during 
forty  or  fifty  days  it  amounted  to  some 
thousands  of  times  that  of  the  sun. 

Three  years  after  Tycho’s  death,  Kep¬ 
ler  witnessed  a  similar  display  in  Ophl- 
nchus,  which  was  followed  by  a  pro¬ 


longed  dearth  of  Novae.  Anthelm’s,  of 
1670,  only  reached  the  third  magni¬ 
tude;  Hind’s,  of  1848,  was  fainter  still. 
Nor,  even  if  they  had  been  numerous 
and  conspicuous,  could  much  insight 
have  been  gained  into  their  nature  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  invention  of  the  spectro¬ 
scope.  Simple  telescopic  observation 
was  scarcely  more  effective  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  unarmed  eye  itself.  Ty¬ 
cho  Brahe  got  as  near  the  secret  with 
hisi“slghted”  quadrant  as  John  Russell 
Hind  with  the  Regent’s  Park  equato¬ 
rial.  But  before  Nova  Coronae  entered 
upon  the  scene  fresh  methods  had  been 
made  available.  On  May  12,  1866,  Mr. 
John  Birmingham,  of  Tuam,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  riding  home  after  dark,  perceived 
beside  Alphacca  a  second  gem  of  equal 
magnitude  in  the  Northern  Crown. 
Two  hours  and  a  half  previously, 
Schmidt,  of  Athens,  had  scanned  the 
same  part  of  the  heavens  without  no¬ 
ticing  anything  unusual.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  brightness  was  thus  shown 
to  have  been  extraordinarily  rapid.  On 
May  16,  Sir  William  Huggins  directed 
his  spectroscope  to  the  object,  and 
noted  the  peculiar  quality  of  its  light 
Brilliant  rays  stood  out  against  the 
prismatic  background  common  to  all 
stellar  spectra,  and  of  these  the  most 
brilliant  were  distinctive  of  incandes¬ 
cent  hydrogen.  The  fact  was  thus  ac¬ 
quired  to  science  that  Novae  are  not 
“pilgrim-stars,”  just  arrived,  so  to 
speak,  from  some  adjacent  universe, 
but  genuine  “blaze-stars” — orbs  kindled 
into  brief  magnificence  by  catastrophes 
of  fierce  violence  but  transitory  effect. 

Ten  years  later  an  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself  of  verifying  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  Nova  Cygni  appeared  and  repro¬ 
duced  the  spectral  phenomena  of  the 
star  in  the  Northern  Crown.  They  were 
extensively  observed,  and  had  a 
strange  sequel.  As  the  star  faded,  a 
new  ray  became  visible  in  its  spectrum, 
and  eventually  survived  all  the  rest. 
This  was  the  green  ray  of  “nebulum.” 


*  De  Nova  Stella  annl  1672,  p.  298. 
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The  Nova  was,  to  outward  seeming,  re¬ 
placed  by  a  minute  planetary  nebula. 
Some  of  these  objects  are  distinguish¬ 
able  from  stars  only  by  the  peculiarity 
of  their  light.  It  is  concentrated  in  the 
green.  They  give  monochromatic  Im¬ 
ages,  just  such  as  Dr.  Copeland  derived, 
on  September  2,  1877,  from  the  stellar 
apparition  of  the  previous  season.  Its 
transformation  was  unaccountable,  but 
has  proved  to  be  typical.  In  the  last 
stage  of  their  decay,  temporary  stars 
ordinarily  assume  a  nebular  disguise. 
Their  assumption  of  it  illustrates  curi¬ 
ously  the  relationships  of  stars  and 
nebuhe.  It  shows  conclusively  that 
two  bodies  of  identical  chemical  com¬ 
position  may  emit  totally  different 
kinds  of  light  if  their  physical  condi¬ 
tion  be  different.  Spectral  varieties 
are  then  often,  through  our  defective 
interpretation  of  them,  misleading 
guides;  they  suppress  truth,  although 
they  cannot  suggest  falsehood.  Nova 
Cygnl  had  sunk  to  about  the  thirteenth 
magnitude  in  1891,  when  Dr.  Roberts 
took  a  long-exposure  photograph  of  the 
region  where  it  had  formerly  shone.* 
Mr.  Burnham  made  a  corresponding 
and  nearly  simultaneous  visual  obser¬ 
vation  with  the  Lick  36-inch  refractor;* 
and  it  has  not  seemed  worth  while  to 
secure  later  records  of  an  object  on  the 
verge  of  total  extinction. 

Meantime,  another  celestial  stranger 
had  caused  its  nine  days’  wonder.  At 
the  core  of  the  great  Andromeda  neb¬ 
ula,  In  the  midst  of  soft,  irresolvable 
haze,  a  point  of  light  stood  out  sharply 
stellar,  August  16,  1885.  Continuing  to 
brighten,  it  reached  the  seventh  magni¬ 
tude  August  31,  then  steadily  declined, 
until,  in  March  1886,  it  was  Invisible 
with  the  largest  telescopes.  No  specti’o- 
scopic  blaze  was  shown  by  It  Its  dis¬ 
persed  light  extended  pretty  equably 
from  red  to  blue.  Hence,  either  by 


original  constitution  or  in  the  mode  of 
its  kindling,  it  differed  fundamentally 
from  the  Novae  of  1866  and  1876.  That 
it  was  really  in  the  formation  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  illuminate  was  probable  in 
itself;  and  the  probability  was,  by  sev¬ 
eral  attendant  circumstances,  raised  to 
virtual  certainty.  The  Andromeda 
nebula  is  not  of  the  gaseous  kind.  The 
subtle  element  called  “nebulum,*’  which 
is  the  chief  material  of  the  vast  struc¬ 
ture  in  Orion,  makes  no  show  in  it.  Its 
light  is,  in  fact,  continuous,  and  was 
closely  Imitated  by  that  of  its  tempora¬ 
ry  stellar  inmate.  The  Nova  of  1885, 
then,  owed  its  origin,  not  to  any  sud¬ 
den  condensation  of  a  “shining  fluid,” 
but  to  some  kind  of  mutual  action 
among  bodies  of  analogous  nature  to 
itself.  And  if  so,  it  was  not  simply 
projected  accidentally  upon  the  nebula, 
but  had  its  proper  location  there  at  the 
centre  of  its  shimmering  spires.  This 
Inference  w’as  supported  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  parallel  event.  On  May  18, 
1860,  Professor  Auwers  of  Berlin  per¬ 
ceived,  in  the  most  compressed  part  of 
a  globular  cluster  in  Scorpio,  an  in¬ 
truded  component  of  relatively  over¬ 
whelming  brilliancy.  To  Mr.  Pogson  it 
seemed  that  a  star  had  been  actually 
substituted  for  the  cluster.  But  the 
effacing  splendor  waned  and  vanished 
after  three  weeks,  and  the  cluster  re¬ 
mained  in  statu  quo  ante.  Now  the 
likelihood  is  small  of  one  stellar  out¬ 
burst  in  space  occurring  precisely  in 
line  with  a  cluster;  but  the  casual  repe¬ 
tition  of  such  a  coincidence  is,  to  a  sane 
judgment,  impossible.  The  stars  of 
1860  and  1885  may,  then,  safely  be  said 
to  have  belonged  physically  to  the  cos¬ 
mic  aggregations  with  which  they  were 
optically  associated,  and  to  have  be¬ 
come  flagrant  incidentally  to  the  slow 
progress  of  their  development.  Their 
appearance  gives  a  significant  hint  of 


*  Photographs  of  Star-clusters  and  Nebulae,  p. 
121,  1894. 


•  Monthly  Notices  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
vol.  Ill,  p.  457.  I 
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the  Intense  activities  at  work  in  the 
dim  nebulous  seed-plots  of  worlds  that 
strew  the  sidereal  heavens. 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  transformations  of 
Nova  Aurigse  must  be  still  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  most  of  our  readers.  Dr. 
Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  modestly 
provided  amateur,  noticed  a  superflu¬ 
ous  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Char¬ 
ioteer,  February  1,  1892.  By  means  of 
an  anonymous  post-card  he  conveyed 
the  intelligence  to  Dr.  Copeland,  the 
Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  who 
sent  it  “east  and  west,  south  and 
nortii.”  over  the  telegraph-wires.  The 
stranger,  however,  proved  to  have  been 
waiting  some  time  for  recognition.  An 
admirable  system  of  celestial  surveying 
is  pursued  at  Harvard  College  01)ser- 
vatory,  ^lassachusetts.  To  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  it  proceeds  automatically.  Senti¬ 
nel  telescopes,  moving  by  clockwork, 
watch  the  skies;  photographic  films  are 
the  perceptive  organs;  human  agency 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  records  thus  obtained 
disclosed  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
Nova  had  impressed  itself  upon  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  plates  exposed 
between  December  10,  1891,  and  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1892.  Yet  its  absence  from  a 
photograph  taken  by  Professor  Max 
Wolf  at  Heidelberg  on  December  8  left 
no  doubt  that  it  had  not  then  attained 
the  eleventh  magnitude;  nor  was  it  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  chart  or  catalogue,  photo¬ 
graphic  or  telescopic,  of  earlier  date. 
Until  it  abruptly  rose  to  the  fifth  mag¬ 
nitude,  December  10,  1891,  it  was  then 
sensibly  destitute  of  light,  which  is  the 
life  of  suns.  To  our  apprehension,  it 
was  as  good  as  non-existent.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  “carried  weight,  it  rode  a 
race;”  being  endowed  with  mass  and 
motion  it  was  capable  of  viviflcation. 
How  the  viviflcation  came  about  we 
do  not  know,  for  the  luminosity  signifi¬ 
cant  of  it  was  of  a  highly  problematic 
nature. 


It  was  studied  spectographically  for 
the  first  time  in  the  case  of  an  object 
of  the  kind.  And  the  advantages  of 
aiding  the  fugitive  impressions  of  the 
eye  with  the  permanent  and  definite 
records  of  the  sensitive  plate  were 
quickly  apparent.  The  photographed 
spectrum  was  evidently  double.  With 
a  strange  effect  of  chiaroscuro,  the 
emission  spectrum  was  coupled  with  an 
absorption-spectrum.  Each  vivid  line 
had  a  dark  companion  on  its  upper  or 
more  refrangible  side,  and  all  the  lines 
were  abnormally  broad.  It  seemed  im¬ 
possible  that  a  single  body  could  be  the 
source  of  so  complex  an  arrangement, 
especially  since  the  positions  of  the 
dark  lines  corresponded  to  a  great  ve¬ 
locity  of  approach  towards  the  earth; 
those  of  the  bright  lines,  to  a  rapid 
movement  of  recession.  Their  disposi¬ 
tion  in  pairs  was,  indeed,  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  opposite  displacements, 
and  if  opposite  displacements  implied 
— as  they  were  held  to  do — contrary  mo¬ 
tions  in  the  line  of  sight,  then,  plainly, 
two  encountering  stars  contributed 
their  rays  to  the  outburst  of  Nova  Au- 
rigae.  The  relative  speed,  it  is  true, 
which  had  to  be  attributed  to  these  hy¬ 
pothetical  bodies  amounted  to  at  least 
550  miles  a  second.  At  this  tremend¬ 
ous  rate  a  gaseous  mass,  emitting 
bright  Hues,  and  a  stellar  globe  of  the 
“Orion”  type,  effected  their  rush  past. 
But  time  went  on  and  brought  no 
slackening  of  velocity.  It  should,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  in  six  weeks  have  well-nigh 
(disappeared  if  due  to  the  pull  of  mutual 
gravitation.  A  comet,  for  instance,  may 
attain  a  pace  of  as  much  as  350  miles 
a  second  when  quite  close  to  the  sun, 
but  this  barely  lasts  for  a  couple  of 
hours;  the  same  Influence  which  previ¬ 
ously  accelerated,  now,  with  equal 
power,  retards  motion;  and  the  body, 
losing  all  that  it  had  acquired,  resumes 
before  long  its  original  sluggishness. 
But  the  indications  of  movement  de¬ 
rived  from  the  spectrum  of  Nova  .\urigae 
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did  not  change.  The  component  stars 
continued,  as  long  as  they  could  be  ob< 
served,  to  separate  with  their  original 
celerity.  There  was  no  alternative, 
then,  but  to  suppose  it  inherent  The 
conjunction  of  a  pair  of  “runaway 
stars”  had  to  be  admitted.  These  are 
bodies  animated  by  proper  motions 
greatly  exceeding  the  averagv*;  they 
travel  too  fast— according  to  Professor 
Newcomb— for  control  by  sidereal  grav¬ 
ity,  and  must  hence  be  regarded  as  ex¬ 
iles  from  some  unknown  universe,  and 
as  aliens  to  ours.  This  conclusion, 
however,  although  logically  inevitable, 
illustrates  the  limitations  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  more  forcibly  than  it  commends 
Itself  to  our  acceptance.  As  distin¬ 
guished  “runaways”  Arcturus  may  be 
cited  and  “(Jroombridgo,  1830,”  Ar- 
gelander’s  “flying  star”  in  the  Great 
Bear.  But  a  quasi-coliision  between 
two  members  of  so  restricted  a  class 
could  be  thought  of  only  as  a  desperate 
expedient  of  disconcerted  theory.  For 
the  chance  of  their  dashing  together 
almost  end  on  from  virtual  infinitude 
was  absurdly  small,  and  was  reduc(Ml 
to  evanescence  by  the  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  how  nearly  the  earth  must 
have  been  the  terminus  a  quo  of  one,  the 
terminus  ad  quern  of  the  other;  unless, 
indeed,  their  total  speed  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  enormous  radial  speed, 
which  was  not,  on  the  face  of  things, 
likely.  Again,  the  bright  and  the  dark 
spectra  matched  in  a  way  scarcely  con¬ 
ceivable  If  they  belonged  to  vagrant, 
originally  unrelated  bodies. 

These  perplexities  were  not  allayed 
by  the  march  of  events.  The  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  Nova  as  they  developed 
were  In  many  respects  flatly  contradic¬ 
tory  of  the  hypothesis  which  had  at 
first  seemed  the  most  promising  mode 
of  accounting  for  them.  The  spectral 
lines  underwent  subdivisions,  which. 
If  Interpreted  on  the  adopted  principle 
of  motion-shifting,  would  have  implied 
the  interaction  of  six  distinct  masses* 


collected  from  the  ends  of  creation. 
'J'he  bare  mention  of  such  a  rendezvous 
amounted  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  ot 
the  double-star  theory.  Its  adequacy 
was  in  any  case  questionable.  A  direct 
collision  was  out  of  the  question  for 
stars  flying  apart  at  express  speed;  and 
a  grazing  collision  lay  open  to  many 
objections.  If,  indeed,  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  had  been  due  to  Impact  in  any 
form,  motion  must  have  been  sacrificed 
to  meet  the  expenditure  of  light  and 
heat;  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
tliat  the  exorbitant  velocities  spectro¬ 
scopically  apparent  represented  only 
the  balance  of  the  account.  Moreover, 
globes  rendered  incandescent  by  im¬ 
pact  should  necessarily  take  centu¬ 
ries  to  cool,  while  new  stars  are  gen¬ 
erally  well  advanced  towards  extinction 
after  a  few  days  or  weeks,  A  more 
plausible  form  was  given  to  the  theory 
of  oppositely  rushing  stars  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Huggins.  For  the  immediate,  he 
substituted  the  secondary  effects  of  an 
encounter.  These  would  be  mainly  of 
a  tidal  nature.  Enormous  disturbances 
would  ensue;  pent-up  forces  would  be 
let  loose,  and  a  luminous  display  on  the 
observed  scale  might  conceivably  re¬ 
sult  The  assigned  cause,  it  is  true, 
could  have  acted  sensibly  only  during 
a  very  brief  time;  provided,  however, 
that  it  sufficed  for  the  overthrow  of  an 
unstable  internal  equilibrium,  the  rest 
would  follow,  since  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  could  only  by  degrees  come 
to  pass  after  many  partial  calms  alter¬ 
nating  with  renewed  accesses  of  agita¬ 
tion.  But  things  fell  out  adversely  to 
this  view,  as  indeed  to  every  other  pro- 
l)«uuded  of  this  wonderful  phenome¬ 
non. 

On  April  26,  1892,  Nova  Aurigse 
touclu'd  the  limit  of  visibility  with  the 
I-ick  3(i-inch  refractor.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  of  the  sixteenth  magnitude. 

*  V.  Schumann,  ‘‘Astronomy  and  Astrophyalcs," 
Tol.  zii,  p.  159. 
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That  Is  to  say,  just  one  forty-thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  its  evanescent  brillian¬ 
cy  survived.  Immediately  afterwards 
it  was  lost  in  the  sun’s  rays,  and  re¬ 
mained  hidden  until  August  17,  when 
the  astonished  observers  found,  in  the 
place  of  the  all-but-vanished  Nova,  a 
nebula  some  hundreds  of  times  bright¬ 
er.  Its  faded  radiance  had  not  only 
revived,  but  had  become  transformed 
in  quality.*  The  spectrum  now  con¬ 
sisted  of  nineteen  bright  lines,  all 
nebular,  the  mo.st  intense  being  the 
characteristic  trio  in  the  green.  Rays 
of  metallic  origin  had  disappeared;  not 
a  trace  was  any  longer  perceptible  of 
the  presence  of  calcium,  magnesium 
or  sodium.  The  metamorphosis  of 
Nova  Cygnl  was  repeated.  Yet  the 
transformed  object  was  telescopically 
stellar.  It  had  no  appreciable  dimen¬ 
sions.  A  supposed  hazy  envelope  proved 
to  be  of  Instrumental  creation,  repre¬ 
senting  merely  some  outlying  rays 
thrown  out  of  focus.  All  could  not.  in 
an  ordinary  achromatic,  be  collected 
into  one  image;  and  the  remainder 
served  to  blur  that  formed  by  their  as¬ 
sociates.  With  a  reflector,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hug¬ 
gins  promptly  ascertained,®  Nova  Au¬ 
riga;  still  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
star.  It  changed  little  for  some  years, 
maintaining  about  tenth-magnitude 
brightness  down  to  the  beginning  of 
1897.’  A  further  stage  of  decay  was 
then  entered  upon  which  steadily  pro¬ 
gressed  until  1899,  when  the  famous 
Nova  might  be  said  to  have  definitively 
quitted  the  astronomical  stage.®  The 
apparition  Iqsted  just  seven  years,  and 
left  behind  it  a  theoretical  situation 
of  aggravated  perplexity. 

“Prlmo  avulso,  non  deflcit  alter 
Aureus,  et  simili  frondescit  virga  me- 
tallo.” 

*  W.  W.  Ckimpbell,  “Aatronomy  and  Aatro- 
physlea,”  toI.  zl,  p.  715. 

*  “Aationomy  and  Aatropbyalcs,”  vol.  zlll,  p. 
S14. 


Nova  Auriga;  had  glimmered  out  as 
a  star,  and  was  dimly  shining  as  a 
nebula,  when  Nova  Normse  appeared. 
It  was  detected  photographically.  In 
examining  a  plate  exposed  at  Are- 
quipa  in  July,  1893,  Mrs.  F'leming,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pickering’s  able  coadjutor  at 
Harvard  College,  noticed  that  one 
among  a  crowd  of  spectra  imprinted 
upon  it  was  peculiar.  Coupled  bright 
and  dark  lines  were  included  in  it; 
they  were  distended  and  displaced, 
the  emission-set  towards  the  red,  the 
absorptl6n-set  towards  the  blue.  In 
every  particular  the  spectral  pattern 
of  Nova  Aurlgae  w’as  copied.  The  re¬ 
production,  after  so  brief  an  interval, 
of  characteristics  so  uncommon,  en¬ 
forced  the  lessons  learned  from  them. 
Clearly,  there  was  nothing  accidental 
about  them.  The  displacements  of  the 
lines,  their  relative  situation,  the  dark 
ones  above  the  bright,  could  be  due  to 
no  chance  meeting  of  two  globes  en¬ 
dowed  with  fabulous  velocities  in  the 
line  of  sight.  The  hypothesis  of  an 
explosive  encounter,  already  discred¬ 
ited,  received  its  coup  de  grdce  through 
the  mute  evidence  of  a  single  specto- 
graph. 

No  more  were  taken.  The  outburst 
had  subsided  before  it  was  known  to 
have  occurred.  On  February  14,  how¬ 
ever,  Professor  Campbell  succeeded  in 
visually  observing  the  faded  spectrum. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  it  was  that  of  a 
planetary  nebula!  The  example  of 
Nova  Auriga;  was  followed  from  first 
to  last  Under  its  changetl  aspect 
Nova  Nornue  survived  obscurely  for  a 
year  and  upwards,  then  totally  van¬ 
ished.  Ten  years  earlier  it  would  have 
been  kindled  in  vain,  at  least  for  the 
purposes  of  human  instruction.  In  its 
neglected  situation,  far  to  the  south, 
it  must  have  remained  unnoticed  but 

T  Campbell,  “Aatropbsralcal  Journal,”  rol.  t,  p. 
239« 

•Peek,  ‘‘Journal  Brlttob  Astronomical  Associa¬ 
tion,”  Tol.  Iz,  p.  260. 
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for  the  iutroductiou  of  the  new  meth-  its  discovery  been  at  all  nearly  eon- 
ods  of  wholesale  photographic  regis-  teinpora neons  with  its  apparition.  At 
tration.  Assuredly,  then,  it  had  innu-  first  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  it  had 
uierable  precursors,  which  were  as  sunk  to  the  eleventh  before  signals  of 
though  they  were  not,  so  far  as  we  are  its  presence  were  read  off;  and,  with 
concerned.  This  inference  has  been  the  best  appliances  in  the  world,  an 
amply  verified  by  recent  experience,  eleventh  magnitude  spectrum  is  retl- 
Since  the  opening  of  the  photographic  cent  of  communication.  Under  the 
era,  new  stors  have  succeeded  each  difficult  circumstances,  however,  the 
other  almost  without  intermission.  outbreak  might  so  easily  have  been 

In  the  spring  of  1895  a  star  lit  up  in  covered  by  complete  oblivion  that  even 
the  constellation  Argo.  It  did  not,  fragmentary  information  about  it  de- 
however,  rise— so  far  as  could  be  served  grateful  acknowledgment, 
known— above  the  eighth  magnitude.  By  a  still  further  retrospect  a  star 
and  lasted  only  three  months.  Nova  was  announced  in  1895— again  from 
Carinm  was  identified  six  months  after  Harvard  College"— to  have  been  in 
date  by  its  photographed  spectrum,  1887  temporarily  added  to  the  constel- 
which  Mrs.  Fleming  perceived  to  re-  lation  Perseus.  A  photographed  bright- 
semble  quite  closely  those  of  its  prede-  line  spectrum  told  the  secret  of  its  na- 
cessors.  ture;  but  it  was  dim  and  imperfectly 

This  was  not  the  only  temporary  legible,  and  the  chief  interest  of  the 
star  of  1895.  Nova  Centaurl  in  the  fol-  record  consisted  in  its  exemplification 
lowing  July  similarly  announced  its  of  the  frequency  of  cataclysmic  occur- 
presence  by  the  display  of  an  unusual  rences  in  space,  which  may  scarcely 
spectrum  on  the  Arequipa  plates.  But  or  not  at  all  come  within  our  ken. 
it  was  unusual  after  an  anomalous  Nova  Sagittaril  was  of  a  different  or- 
fashion.  Instead  of  conforming  to  the  der  of  conspicuousness.”  Its  d6but 
established  type,  it  showed  nebular  af-  was  on  a  Draper  Memorial  chart-plate, 
finities.  The  Nova,  in  fact,  emitted  the  March  8,  1898,  when  it  was  of  4.7  mag- 
distinctive  light  of  the  “Great  Looped  nitude,  or  fully  equal  to  Nova  Aurlgse 
Nebula,”  which  is  one  of  the  nunier-  at  maximum.  It  had,  however,  unfor- 
ous  occupants  of  the  vast  sidereal  tene-  tunately  dropped  to  8.2  magnitude  a 
raent  known  as  the  Magellanic  Cloud,  month  later,  before  the  first  impression 
The  stsir  was,  moreover,  situated  in  of  its  spectrum  was  secured.  Still  the 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  small  blazing  lines  of  Nova  Auriga?  wore 
nebula,*  or  rather,  as  w\as  eventually  there,  although  their  dark  counter- 
proved,  in  an  outlying  portion  of  it.  parts  were  missing;  they  had  probably 
For  as  the  stellar  rays  grew  dim,  the  vanished  before  they  could  be  regis- 
nebulous  glow  which  they  had  obliter-  tered,  since  in  the  regular  sequence  of 
ated  became  discernible  to  Professor  fading  the  eflfacement  of  absorption- 
Hussey'®  at  Lick,  and  it  continued  to  rays  seems  to  precede  that  of  emission- 
shine,  undisturbed  by  their  competi-  rays.  Nova  Sagittaril  pursued  the 
tion,  after  July,  189G.  By  that  tiiye  beaten  track  of  decay.  Under  the  cus- 
Nova  Centauri  was  dead  out.  Its  clos-  tomary  aspect  of  a  planetary  nebula,  it 
est  relationship  was  evidently  with  was  observed  by  Professor  Campbell 
Nova  Andromeda?.  Yet  much  more  in  April.  1899,  and  the  change,  as 
might  have  been  learned  about  it  had  usual,  precluded  extinction.  Nova 

•  No.  6253  of  Dreyer’g  “New  General  data-  n  Harvard  OIrenlar,  No.  4. 

“  Ibid.  No.  42;  “Aatroph.  Journal,”  rol  lx,  p. 

”  Publ.  Aatr.  Paclflc  Society,  toI.  vlll,  p.  220.  182. 
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Aquilae  ran  a  parallel  course.**  De¬ 
tected  by  Mrs.  Fleming  on  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  April  21,  1899,  it  gave  the 
light  proper  to  its  class  in  their  early 
stages,  while  In  October,  having  sunk 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  magni¬ 
tude,  it  radiated  as  a  nebula.  The 
spectrum  when  last  examined  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Campbell,  August  27,  1900,  could 
be  clearly  seen,  despite  its  extreme 
faintness,  to  preserve  the  same  charac¬ 
ter. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  five 
temporary  stars  fiamed  out  and  smoul¬ 
dered  back  into  obscurity.  The  detec¬ 
tion  of  all  was  due  to  the  vigilance  of 
tlie  camera;  four  out  of  the  five  repro¬ 
duced  the  leading  phenomena  of  Nova 
Aurigse,  including  Its  nebular  trans¬ 
formation.  The  third  star.  Nova  Cen¬ 
ts  nrl,  showed  fewer  signs  of  violent 
agitation;  it  pursued  a  more  even  ten¬ 
or  of  change.  Its  immersion  in  a 
nebula  lent  a  deeper  meaning  to  the 
similar  collection  with  structures  of 
that  class  of  Nova  Scorpli  and  Nova 
Andromedae.  But  the  fact  most  defin¬ 
itely  ascertained  by  photographic  sur¬ 
veys  is  the  frequency  of  such  displays. 
The  five  immediate  successors  of  Nova 
Aurigse  would,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  have  escaped  direct  observation. 
Their  scarcity  In  the  past,  then,  meas¬ 
ured  only  the  Inadequacy  of  our  sur¬ 
veillance;  In  the  future  it  seems  that 
we  may  count  upon  an  average  of  one 
stellar  apparition  a  year.  The  rate,  not 
indeed  of  their  occurrence,  but  of  their 
discovery,  has  within  the  last  half- 
century  been  multiplied  something  like 
a  hundredfold.  We  recall  with  sur¬ 
prise  that  not  one  Nova  was  recorded 
between  1G70  and  1848,  although  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  the  heavens  were  kept 
under  watch  and  ward  by  Flamsteed, 
Halley  and  Bradley,  by  Lacaille  and 
I.alande,  by  Plazzi,  Argelander,  Bessel 
and  the  Herschels. 

'•Pickering,  “A«tr.  Nach.”  No.  3661;  “Astroph. 
Journal,"  toI.  zll,  p.  62. 


To  such  labors  as  they  carried  on, 
the  appearance  of  strange  visitants  to 
the  skies  has  occasionally  acted  as  an 
incentive;  it  has  rarely  diversified  their 
progress.  More  generally  it  first  at¬ 
tracts  the  attention  of  star-gazers  at 
large.  This  is  easily  understood.  As¬ 
tronomers  by  profession  concentrate 
their  faculties  on  the  task  immediately 
in  hand.  Only  a  narrow  section  of  the 
heavens  is  at  any  one  time  before 
them.  Their  urgent  business  Is  to  de¬ 
termine,  rapidly  and  precisely,  the 
place  or  the  peculiarities  of  each  ob¬ 
ject  that  it  contains.  The  rest  have  to 
wait  their  turn.  That  men  thus  in¬ 
tently  occupied  should  disregard  the 
outside  chances  of  stray  detections  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at;  and  prizes  of 
the  kind  commonly  fall  to  the  share  of 
those  who  take  measures  to  secure 
them.  Astronomers  of  the  highest 
type  cannot  do  this;  the  cost  would  be 
disproportionately  great;  their  mo¬ 
ments  are  too  few  for  dealing  with  the 
known  contents  of  the  sphere;  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  time  would  quickly  ensue  if 
they  were  to  spend  many  in  waiting 
for  things  new  and  strange  to  “swim” 
into  the  field  of  their  telescopes.  Take 
the  example  of  Caroline  Herschel  and 
her  brother.  She  was  a  trained  as¬ 
sistant,  an  amateur  observer.  Yet, 
in  her  leisure  hours,  while  “sweeping” 
for  pastime,  she  picked  up  eight  com¬ 
ets.  Sir  William  Herschel,  reviewing 
the  heavens  systematically  night  by 
night,  decade  after  decade,  did  not 
discover  one.  Nor  was  his  son,  whose 
explorations  embraced  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  more  fortunate.  So  the  stars 
of  Tycho  Brahe  and  of  Kepler  were 
first  caught  sight  of  by  less  distin¬ 
guished  watchers;  the  Nova  of  1670 
primarily  attracted  the  notice,  not  of 
Picard  or  Cassini,  but  of  a  Carthusian 
monk  at  Dijon;  John  Birmingham  was 
an  Irish  country  squire;  Ludovic  Gul¬ 
ly,  of  Rouen,  and  Isaac  Ward,  of  Bel¬ 
fast,  casually  anticipated  deliberate  in- 
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vestigatx)rs  in  the  perceptiou  of  Nova  shoue  in  its  piace  with  renovated 
Andromedae;  Dr.  Anderson,  to  whom  brightness.  Stiii  the  fading  went  on, 
belongs  the  unique  distinction  of  hav-  and  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  al- 
iug  twice  announced  the  advent  of  a  teratiou  of  color.  From  lustrous  white 
lucid  “guest-star,”  is  a  retired  Congre-  the  Nova  had  become  deep  red  or  pur. 
gational  minister.  .  plish.  By  the  end  of  April  it  had  sub. 

In  the  early  morning  of  February  22,  sided  to  the  rank  of  a  telescopic  oh* 
11)01,  he  was  struck  with  the  unfamil-  ject;  and  was,  moreover,  too  near  the 
iur  aspect  of  the  constellation  Perseus,  sun  for  convenient  observation. 

A  bright  trespasser  was  there,  a  little  Even  more  remarkable  than  these 
to  the  northeast  of  Algol,  and  almost  lluctuations  in  the  quantity  of  its  light, 
its  equal.  Twenty-eight  hours  pre-  were  the  concomitant  changes  in  its 
viously,  Mr.  Stanley  Williams  had  intimate  nature.  The  original  spec, 
taken,  at  West  Brighton,  a  photograph  trum,  photographed  at  Harvard  (Jol- 
of  that  part  of  the  sky  showing  stars  lege,  February  22,  was  of  the  “Orion” 
down  to  the  twelfth  magnitude.  The  type.  A  vividly  continuous  back- 
Nova  was  not  among  them.  It  had,  ground  threw  Into  relief  thirty-three 
then,  sprung  up  during  that  brief  in-  dark  lines,  many  of  them  due  to  ab- 
terval  to  at  least  6,400  times  its  origi-  sorption  by  hydrogen  and  helium.  The 
mil  radiance.  This  would  be  incredible  condition  thus  indicated  lasted  forty- 
were  it  less  absolutely  certain.  Con-  eight  hours.  Decrease  of  brightness, 
tirmatory  evidence  was,  besides,  sup-  bad  set  in  before  any  strong  symptoms 
plied  by  the  Harvard  plates.  They  at-  of  n  gaseous  flare  were  perceptible.  A 
tested  the  apparent  vacancy  down  to  blazing  atmosphere  is,  then,  rather  an 
February  19,  of  theiplace  later  so  con-  immediate  consequence  than  an  accom- 
spicuously  filled.  The  star  continued  paniment  of  a  stellar  outburst.  The- 
to  increase,  and  on  February  23  out-  sudden  and  tremendous  heating  of  a 
shone  Capella;  it  had  then  no  equal  condensed  mass  precedes  the  ignition, 
north  of  the  celestial  equator.  This  of  the  vapors  surrounding  it  That, 
was  its  maximum.  By  the  24th  It  had  they  are  evolved  from  it  as  a  conse- 
eutered  upon  a  leisurely  and  intermit-  quence  of  catastrophic  action,  is  sug-- 
tent  course  of  decline.  Spasms  of  re-  gested  by  Father  Sidgreaves,  and 
covery,  periodical  in  about  three  days,  seems  probable  in  view  of  the  order- 
very  curiously  checked  its  progress  of  succession  noted  in  the  spectral 
for  a  time;  but  they  soon  became  less  phenomena.  The  emergence  of  bright, 
regular,  nor  could  they  countervail  the  lines  only  as  a  secondary  effect  is  of 
Irresistible  tendency  downward  to  ex-  great  significance.  It  may  fairly  l)e 
tinction.  Sir  Robert  Ball  related,  at  assumed  to  be  an  essential,  and  not, 
the  April  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astro-  merely  an  accidental  trait  in  the  char- 
nomical  Society,  in  humorous  illustra-  acter  of  new  stars.  But  it  had  pre- 
tion  of  these  vicissitudes,  how  he  per-  viously  escaped  record  because  the- 
sonally  conducted  a  party  into  the  critical  stage  had  passed  before  spec- 
streets  of  Enniskillen  on  the  night  of  troscopic  tests  could  be  applied. 

March  19,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  From  February  24  onward.  Nova 
them  “the  new  star  of  the  new  cen-  Fersei  showed  the  spectrum  distinctive. 
tury.’*  It  was  invisible.  Next  night  of  its  class.  Bright  and  dark  lines  wid- 
he  sallied  forth  again,  proposing  to  ened  and  relatively  shifted,  Avore* 
demonstrate  its  disappearance;  it  ranged  side  by  side,  the  absorption-set; 

.  .  _  being,  as  usual,  the  mpre  refrangible.. 

SidgreaTes.  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  originated;,  ip.  thc  main,  froiDi 
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bydroguu,  but  tbe  recognition-marks  inary  to  any  attempt  at  explaining 
of  calcium,  helium,  magnesium  and  their  occurrence  should  be  the  gather- 
sodium  were  also  stamped  on  the  rain-  ing  together  into  a  general  view  of 
bow-tinted  band  of  photospheric  light,  their  dominant  features. 

The  various  displacements  of  these  To  begin  with,  they  are  almost  con- 
lines  offered  a  profoundly  interesting  fined  to  the  Milky  Way.  Setting  aside 
but  highly  perplexing  subject  of  study,  the  three  lodged  in  nebulae.  Nova  Co- 
There  was  no  unanimity  about  them,  roiiae  is  so  far  the  sole  exception  to 
and  their  permanence  was  qualified  by  this  rule.*'.  One  requirement  for  their 
exceptions  of  enigmatical  Import  brief  incandescence  is  thus  indicated. 
Those  of  the  dark  hydrogen-rays,  if  It  may  be  described  as  cosmical  crowd- 
interpreted  on  Doppler’s  principle,  cor-  ing.  The  “fleece-llke  floor”  of  the  gal- 
responded  to  a  recession  of  the  body  axy  truly  represents— as  the  telescope 
producing  them  at  the  rate  of  a  tliou-  avers— cirrous  formations  of  stars.  No 
sand  miles  a  second!  The  inapplica-  illusory  effects  of  condensation  by  pCT- 
billty  to  them,  however,  of  Doppler’s  spective  are  in  question,  but  genuine 
principle  was  palpable.  The  “two-  thronging.  The  sky  is  whitened  in  the 
star  hypothesis,”  long  undermined.  Milky  Way  by  ranges  of  clusters — 
visibly  crumpled  to  its  foundations  clusters  of  suns  in  closer  relations 
under  the  added  strain  put  upon  it  by  than  elsewhere— clusters  imperfectly 
the  newest  Nova;  and  a  substitute  for  individualized,  it  is  true, and  indefinitely 
it  w’as  not  easily  found.  Many  false  organized,  but  seething  with  tumultu- 
theorles,  indeed,  maintain  a  fictitious  ous  possibilities.  Vast  nebulous  tracts 
credit  on  the  strength  of  this  dlfllculty.  Intervene.  Gaseous  nebulae  are  indeed 
They  obviate  the  discomfort  arising  hardly  met  with  outside  the  galactic 
from  an  avowal  of  ignorance;  and  belt.  They  are  of  all  degrees  of  lu- 
may  even  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  minosity.  Some  are  bright  and  corn- 
providing  a  temporary  framework  for  pact,  others  dim  and  diffuse;  many  can 
collections  of  facts,  which  must  other-  be  seen  only  fragmentarlly  with  the 
wise  fall  into  hopeless  disarray.  For,  best  telescopes,  and  need  the  prolonged 
as  Bacon  says,  “truth  emerges  more  gaze  of  the  camera  to  bring  them  into 
readily  from  error  than  from  confu-  full  view.  Now,  temporary  stars  are 
eion.”  not  merely  projected  upon  the  great 

The  abrupt  illumination  of  Nova  Per-  sidereal  zone,  they  plainly  belong  to  it; 
sel  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no  Isolated  they  are  subject  to  the  influences  doml- 
cvent.  It  was  only  a  conspicuous  ex-  nant  there;  they  make  an  Integral  part 
ample  of  the  bale-fires  often  less  no-  of  the  stellar  aggregations  linked  to- 
tlceably  kindled  In  the  sky.  Whatever  gether  to  form  it  It  follows  that  they 
its  originating  cause,  it  must  be  one  must  be  at  the  same  average  distance 
which  operates  consistently  and  inevit-  from  the  earth.  And  this  is  assuredly 
ably  when  the  conditions  favorable  to  enormous.  Immeasurable  by  direct 
Its  action  arise.  Clearly,  what  Is  true  means.  It  can  be  estimated  from  Indl- 
for  one  temporary  star  must.  In  a  large  cations  supplied  by  the  general  mode 
sense,  be  true  for  all.  We  cannot  have  of  stellar  distribution.  Guided  by 
recourse  to  a  fresh  expedient  of  order-  them  we  are  led  to  the  startling  Infer- 
Ing  thought  on  the  occasion  of  each  ence  that  light  spends  not  less  than 
such  outburst.  Hence  the  first  prelim-  two  thousand  years  in  travelling  to 

“  The  true  poaltlon  <rf  the  star  of  1012  A.  D.,  Scorpio,  not  In  Arlee.  (“Agtronomlsche  Naehrlch- 
toecrlhed  by  the  monk  of  St.  Gall  ae  ocnloe  rer-  ten.”  No.  3084.)  And  Scorpio  Is  In  one  of  the 
benng,  wag  proved  by  Schonfeld  to  have  been  In  dengcgt  partg  of  the  Milky  Way. 
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our  sj’steiu  from  the  sidereal  assem-  doubtless  roam  through  space  free  and 
blages  iu  the  Milky  Way.  But  the  unattached.  Those  that  chance  to  be 
Novaj  of  our  experience  are  members  temporarily  kindled  can  be  no  more 
of  those  assemblages;  they  are  accord-  than  a  small  fraction  of  those  that  for- 
ingly  of  the  same  prodigious  remote-  ever  remain  obscure.  For  each  meteor 
ness.  that  flames  in  our  atmosphere,  there 

This  may  in  part  account  for  their  are  millions  that  pursue  their  way,  un- 
inconspicuousuess  antecedently  to  their  scathed  and  unseen,  through  inter- 
one  episode  of  distinction.  New  stars  planetary  space;  and,  similarly,  a  new 
are  literally  such.  They  belonged  star  represents  merely  a  unit  from  the 
originally  to  the  submerged  multitude,  uncounted  ranks  of  invisible  bodies. 
Only  one  had  a  traceable  history  be-  These  are  generally,  but  perhaps  too 
fore  it  attained  notoriety.  This  was  hastily,  identified  with  effete  suns, 
again,  remarkably  enough,  Birming-  Suns,  it  is  true,  must  in  the  course  of 
ham's  star,  the  solitiiry  Nova  lying  nature  become  effete.  Radiation  can- 
outside  the  galactic  zone.  There  is  not  go  on  indeflnltely,  unless  the  loss 
reason  to  think,  however,  that  the  na-  of  energy  it  entails  Is  somehow  sup- 
tive  obscurity  of  these  objects  was  not  plied;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
wholly  due  to  their  great  distance.  If  stock  to  be  drawn  upon  is  strictly  liin- 
they  had  been  shining  normally  to  ited.  Our  own  orb,  it  is  calculated, 
start  with,  and  were  nevertheless  im-  will  sink  in  the  course  of  some  ten 
perceptible  telescopically  or  photo-  million  years,  to  the  state  of  a  colossal 
graphically,  a  degree  of  Incandescence  planet;  and  his  compeers  will  doubt- 
e.\alted  beyond  conception  or  compre-  less,  in  their  several  turns,  meet  a 
hension  w’ould  have  been  needed  to  similar  fate.  But  as  to  how  far  this 
bring  them  at  once  into  glaring  promi-  process  of  cooling  has  advanced 
lienee.  Nor  does  the  analysis  of  their  throughout  the  sidereal  world,  w’e  are 
light  bear  out  any  such  assumption,  absolutely  ignorant;  and  upon  this  de- 
It  shows  their  rays  to  be  of  the  quali-  pends  the  actual  proportion  of  super- 
ty  emitted  by  the  ordinary  run  of  hell-  annuated  to  efficient  suns, 
um-stars— by  Rigel,  Bellatrix  and  Al-  There  is  no  certainty,  however,  that 
gol.  Far  more  probable  is  the  alterna-  temporary  stars  are  called  up  from  the 
tlve  supposition  that  they  were  Intrln-  retired  list.  They  may  never  have 
sicallj'  deficient  in  luminous  power—  been  on  active  service.  Possibly  they 
that  the  raw  material  of  Novae  is  to  are  suns  that  never  shone  up  to  the 
be  found  in  “dark  stars.”  moment  of  their  evanescent  splendor. 

Laplace  considered  that  dark  stars  Stars,  there  is  reason  to  think,  differ 
might  be  as  numerous  as  bright  ones,  one  from  the  other  very  widely  in  na- 
Yet  his  acquaintance  wdth  them  was  tive  brilliancy.  Many  send  forth  ten, 
purely  speculative.  Modern  science,  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred  times  more 
on  the  other  hand,  has  thrown  out  ten-  light  per  square  mile  of  surface  than 
tacles  by  which  to  feel  them.  Attached  our  own  sun;  many  more  are  dim,  if 
as  companions  to  lustrous  suns,  they  not  totally  obscure.  Now'  these  are 
vislblj'  sway  their  movements,  or  form  found  in  frequent  and  very  close  asso- 
with  them  pairs  so  close  as  to  be  sep-  elation  with  enormously  bright  bodies, 
arable  only  Inferentlally,  through  the  such  as  Algol.  They  together  form 
study  of  the  spectroscopic  llne-dis-  systems  apparently  of  recent  origin; 
placements  produced  by  their  revolu-  the  bright  and  dark  companions  were, 
tions.  Multitudes  are  thus  combined  in  a  not  Inconceivably  distant  fore- 
hito  systems,  and  further  multitudes  time,  immersed  in  the  capacious  bosom 
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of  a  single  nebula.  It  seems,  then,  un¬ 
likely  that  one  lueiuber  of  such  pairs 
should  have  become  extinct  by  cooling, 
while  the  other,  not  greatly  different 
in  size,  remained  at  the  acme  of  splen¬ 
dor.  Again,  the  Milky  Way  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  region  where  primitive  condi¬ 
tions  prevail.  It  is  the  especial  habi¬ 
tat  of  gaseous  nebulae;  stars  at  an  ear¬ 
ly  stage  of  development  seem  to  be 
the  almost  exclusive  components  of 
the  galactic  clouds;  bright-line  stars, 
helium  stars,  planetary  nebulae,  throng 
the  galactic  plane.  That  curdling  zone 
might  be  described  as  the  nursery-gar- 
den  of  the  universe,  where  seedlings 
are  raised,  possibly,  for  eventual  trans¬ 
plantation  to  remote  plots  of  sidereal 
ground.  It  is,  then,  just  the  region  of 
the  heavens  where  we  should  least  ex¬ 
pect  to  meet  with  effete  suns;  yet  it  is 
the  chosen  scene  of  stellar  outbreaks. 
k  presumption  hence  arises  that  the 
dark  stars  describable  as  Novae  in 
posse  are  globes  of  unimpaired  vitality, 
although  diversely  organized  from 
those  destined  to  serv’e  as  lamps  in  the 
all  but  infinite  desert  of  space.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  shining 
of  suns  depends  upon  complex  condi¬ 
tions  which  may  not  in  all  cases  be 
realized.  To  be  an  effective  light-giver 
a  mass  of  matter  must  not  only  be 
intensely  hot,  but  must  be  provided 
with  suitable  apparatus  for  dispensing 
abroad  the  energy  due  to  its  heat 
Gases  are  very  poor  radiators;  liquids 
and  solids  cannot  long  maintain 
radiation,  for  lack  of  molecular  agility. 
But  suns  combine  the  advantages,  for 
this  purpose,  of  each  state  of  matter. 
Being  mainly  gaseous,  they  possess  the 
utmost  facilities  for  internal  trans¬ 
port;  while  their  Investment  with 
photospheres  supplies  a  supreme  fac¬ 
ulty  of  radiation.  A  photosphere  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  Incandescent 
shell  of  clouds.  It  forms  the  visible 


surface  of  a  sun,  the  shield  of  its  inner 
activities,  the  Immediate  source  of  its 
light  and  heat,  its  most  essential  or¬ 
gan.  Nevertheless,  the  preliminary 
requirements  for  its  formation  need 
not  be  at  hand  in  every  condensing 
nebula.  For  some  the  possibility  of 
spinning  a  radiant  cocoon  may  never 
arise;  they  perhaps  change  unnotice- 
ably  from  nebulae  into  “dark  stars.” 
These  might,  then,  be  regarded  as  be¬ 
longing  to  two  categories,  the  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  extinct,  the  other  of  abortive 
suns.  That  Novae  are  taken  from 
among  the  latter  is  intimated  not  only 
by  their  situation  in  the  Milky  Way, 
but  by  the  character  of  their  spectra. 
Their  suddenly  kindled  light  has  the 
quality  distinctive  of  an  early  stage  of 
sidereal  existence.  It  is  scarcely  cred¬ 
ible  that  semi-solidified  bodies  should 
blaze  out  into  helium  stars. 

What  they  were,  what  they  are,  what 
they  become,  are  all  difficult  questions 
to  answer;  but  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem  concerns  the  manner  of  their 
vlvlfication.  A  body  previously  inert 
is  transformed,  well-nigh  instantane¬ 
ously,  into  a  radiative  centre  of  im¬ 
measurable  intensity.  How  is  the 
change  effected?  What  store  of  energy 
1.S  laid  under  contribution  to  provide 
the  astounding  spectacle?  Are  pent- 
up  forces  suddenly  released  in  the 
mass  itself?  Or  is  it  ignited  by  action 
from  without? 

Many  years  ago,  M.  Oswald  Lohse 
propounded  a  “chemical  theory”  of 
new  stars  as  exemplified  by  Nova 
Cygni,‘*  and  it  is  still  looked  on  fa¬ 
vorably  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Dr.  Vogel  of  Potsdam.”  At  a  certain 
stage  of  cooling,  he  pointed  out,  the 
enormous  volumes  of  oxygen  and  hy¬ 
drogen  presumably  existing  in  stellar 
atmospheres  would  combine  with  evo¬ 
lution  of  light  and  heat,  their  mutual 
affinities,  until  then  nullified  by  ther- 


”  "Hoiuitabericbte,”  Berlin,  1877,  p.  835. 
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mal  excitement,  at  last  coming  into 
full  play.  But  hydrogen  burning  in 
oxygen  gives  a  continuous  spectrum. 
It  was  accordingly  necessary,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  brilliant  lines  of  that 
substance  shown  by  Novae,  to  postu¬ 
late  a  vast  excess  of  free  hydrogen, 
rendered  incandescent  by  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  remainder.  Now  there  is 
ho  denying  that  a  moment  must  come 
in  the  history  of  cosmic  bodies  when 
water  begins  to  form;  yet,  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case,  its  production  can 
only  take  place  gradually.  For  the 
heat  set  free  by  the  union  of  its  con¬ 
stituent  gases  necessarily  tends  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  process  by  raising  the  tempera¬ 
ture  above  that  at  which  chemical  as¬ 
sociation  is  possible.  The  formation 
of  one  drop  of  water,  in  fact,  impedes 
very  sensibly  the  formation  of  another. 
Aqueous  condensations  must  then  ad¬ 
vance  with  extreme  slowness;  they 
can  never  induce  catastrophes.  There 
are  other  objections  to  the  view;  it 
auffices,  however,  to  have  adverted  to 
■one  that  is  fundamental  and  fatal. 

Most  of  the  alternative  hypotheses 
have  been  discredited  by  the  inexorable 
logic  of  facts.  Each  successive  appa¬ 
rition  offers  a  fresh  defiance  to  precon¬ 
ceived  notions.  Thus,  the  principle  of 
opposite  radial  velocities  has  proved 
manifestly  inadequate  to  explain  the 
singular  peculiarities  of  their  spectra; 
it  led  to  results  discordant  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  outrageous  to  common 
sense.  But,  although  Novfe  cannot  be 
resolved  into  compound  or  colliding 
stars,  collisions  of  a  sort  may  supply 
the  fuel  for  their  confiagrations.  The 
flaring  of  meteors  in  our  upper  air  is, 
not  improbably,  an  analogous  phenom¬ 
enon,  although  on  a  relatively  infini¬ 
tesimal  scale.  That  semi-obscure  stars 
may  be  raised  to  temporary  splendor 
by  the  stoppage  of  their  proper  motion 

1*  **AfltroDomische  NachricbteD,"  Nts.  8118» 
8187.  3508. 


in  traversing  nebulous  tracts,  is  an 
idea  which  has  presented  itself  to 
many  minds;  M.  Seeliger  of  Munich 
took  occasion  from  the  appearance  of 
Nova  Aurigae  to  elaborate  It  into  a 
formal  theory'*— a  theory  which  did 
not,  indeed,  bear  the  full  strain  put  i 
upon  it  Many  recalcitrant  circum-  I 
stances  held  out  against  adaptation 
to  it;  the  spectral  displacements,  above 
all,  were  not  successfully  rationalized; 
yet  the  assumption  of  a  rush  through 
a  nebula  as  the  essential  cause  of  these 
far-seen  displays  claims  our  provision¬ 
al  assent.  The  Milky  Way,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  composed  of  star-aggregations 
intermixed  with  nebulosity.  There 
are  glimmering  regions  in  it  suspected, 
rather  than  seen,  to  be  replete  with 
phosphorescent  materials.  Inevitably, 
then,  unless  in  the  ordering  of  crea¬ 
tion,  special  preventive  measures  have 
been  taken,  some  of  the  swiftly-moving 
stars  thronging  the  perilous  neighbor- 
Iiood  must  become  involved  in  a  resist¬ 
ing  medium.  The  rest  should  follow 
in  some  such  order  as  we  perceive  it 
—the  vivid  incandescence,  the  power¬ 
ful  atmospheric  disturbance  attested 
by  abnormal  spectroscopic  symptoms, 
the  eventual  prevalence  of  nebular  af¬ 
finities.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  a  star 
may  pass  right  through  a  nebula  and 
escape,  as  did  apparently  Nova  Co-  j 

ronm,  little  the  w’orse  for  the  adveu-  i 

ture;  but  in  most  cases  the  capture  J 
would  seem  to  be  definitive,  like  that 
of  shooting  stars  in  tlie  earth’s  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  brilliancy  of  the  beacon- 
fire  signifying  the  nebulous  en- 
gulfment  of  a  star  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  convertible  en-  j 
ergy  at  hand.  It  varies,  other 
things  being  equal,  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity  of  the  body  affected. 
When  this  is  spent,  the  blaze  flicker* 
out,  the  sympathetic  glow  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  nebulous  matter  surviving  for  a  | 
brief  period.  Thenceforward  the  j 
burnt-out  star  is  a  raput  mortuvm.  It  ; 
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has  not  only  relapsed  into  its  pristine 
obscurity,  but  has  lost  the  capability 
of  ever  again  emerging  from  it.  A  fly 
in  amber  it  must  remain  to  the  end. 
At  this  moment  Nova  Aurigae  probably 
The  Edinburgh  Review. 


lies  at  rest  in  its  nebulous  grave,  and 
Nova  Persel,  the  wonder  of  a  day,  will 
ere  long  be  similarly  reduced  to  dark¬ 
ness  and  immobility. 
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“You  know  music  is  enormously 
over-rated.” 

Positively  we  all  jumped. 

She  said  it  so  quietly,  too,  leaning 
back  in  her  chair  and  regarding  the 
fire-light  with  musing  eyes. 

“Here  is  heresy!”  Mrs.  Newman  ex¬ 
claimed.  Miss  Allthorpe  started. 

In  our  part  of  the  world  kind  folk 
are  much  addicted  to  the  holding  of 
afternoon  parties;  if  it  should  be  the 
time  of  year  when  the  darkness  soon 
creeps  up  and  the  cold  winds  whistle 
round  the  houses,  you  are  Invited  to 
drink  tea,  usually  badly  made,  pressed 
to  eat  horrible  little  sweet  concoctions 
in  the  shape  of  cakes  or  biscuits,  and 
listen  to  music.  Conversation  is  a  lost 
art.  This  has  been  said  before,  but  let 
niy  sufferings  give  me  the  mournful 
privilege  of  repeating  it. 

It  is  apparently  impossible  to  draw 
ten  or  twelve  persons  together  wJio 
will  enjoy  an  hour’s  conversation.  In 
summer  we  exercise  our  muscles  at 
games.  M'omen  who  must  shortly  sign 
tliemselves  in  the  census  as  numbering 
forty  years,  ride  up,  hot,  dusty  and 
panting  on  gleaming  bicycles,  wave  a 
mallet,  bat  or  golf  club  before  you, 
and  implore  you  to  leave  contemplation 
and  run  at  one  game  or  another.  But 
wlien,  even  for  these  ladles  of  well-de¬ 
veloped  muscles,  games  are  not  feasi¬ 
ble  by  reason  of  snow  upon  the  ground. 


we  are  to  &it  and  listen  to  the 

curate  singing,  or  to  all  or  any  of  the 
joung  ladies  who  perform  with  vary¬ 
ing  correctness  and  facility  upon  the 
piano. 

“We  hope  to  have  some  Music.”  I 
write  it  with  a  capital  letter,  it  de¬ 
serves  it 

But  when  Mrs.  Lattimer,  sitting 
(juietly  before  us,  gave  utterance  to 
such  words  as,  “You  know  music  is 
enormously  over-rated,”  we  were 
startled. 

It  was  in  her  own  house,  in  the  room 
^Irs.  Newman  complained  looked  more 
like  a  library  than  a  drawing-room— 
the  room  with  quaint  book-cases 
against  every  wall,  and  etchings  framed 
and  unframed  in  profusion.  The  large 
piano  was  open,  and  music-books  and 
songs  lay  about. 

;Mrs.  Parkes,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Latti¬ 
mer,  was  staying  in  the  house;  she 
wiis  a  lady  with  a  high  nose,  a  good 
figure,  and  a  predilection  for  cigarettes; 
I  could  see  her  case  now  in  her  hands; 
prol)ably  she  thought  that,  most  of  the 
guests  having  departed,  she  might  be 
permitted  to  smoke. 

Holland  and  myself  remained. 

“Music  over-rated!”  exclaimed  Miss 
.Vllthorpe;  “dear  Mrs.  Lattimer,  what? 
‘when  music,  heavenly  maid,  be¬ 
gan?’  ” 

“Music  hath  charms  to  soothe,”  cried 
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Holland;  and  1,  nut  to  be  excluded 
from  the  chorus,  added  my  voice: 

“  ‘If  music  be  the  food  of  love,’  play 
on.” 

“Peace,  peace,”  said  Mrs.  Lattlmer, 
raising  her  hands  in  mock  despair, 
“praters  are  ye  all;  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  that 

Music  sweet 

Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet 
As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  struck. 
Divinely  warbled  voice 
Answered  the  stringed  noise. 

I  refer  rather  tu  the  prpf of  lau- 
bicul  tastes  and  capabilities  for  singing 
by  persona  who  are  otherwise  abso: 
lutely  uncultured.” 

“I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all,”  said 
Mrs.  Newman;  “every  one  who  sings 
and  plays  must  be  cultured.  I  mean 
to  make  Rebecca  do  both  if  she  has 
to  spend  hours  practising.” 

“Poor  little  maid,”  replied  Mrs.  Lat- 
timer  gently,  “that  is  Just  the  point  I 
touched  on,  Mrs.  Newman;  hours  of 
toil  go  to  this  performing  on  a  piano, 
without  advancing  the  culture  of  the 
toller.” 

“That  peacock  song,  for  Instance,” 
agreed  Mrs.  Parkes,  “that  was  not  to 
your  taste  I  know,  Gretchen.” 

“I  thought  it  a  Jolly  song,  and  she 
imitated  the  peacock’s  scream  capital¬ 
ly,  Just  like  a  brute  of  a  peacock  my 
brother  used  to  keep,”  said  Holland. 

“  ‘If  music  be  the  food  of  love,’  and 
that  music  the  imitation  of  a  peacock’s 
scream— ye  gods!”  murmured  Mrs. 
I.a  turner. 

“I  don’t  know  what  all  you  people 
want’’  complained  Holland— he  was 
not  always  correct  in  his  English. 
“Everything  Is  so  wire-drawn  nowa¬ 
days;  yon  are  all  so  critical  and  expect 
to  find  everything  perfection;  I  sup- 
IK>8e  you  want  classical  music,  or  a 
something  called  a  fugue  in  B  minor, 
which  no  ordinary  person  can  under¬ 
stand.” 


“No.  no,  1  am  reaiiy  nut  complaining 
of  the  quality  of  the  music,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land,”  replied  Mrs.  Lattimer.  “I  could 
not  do  that,  for  I  am  incapable  of  tell¬ 
ing  you  whether  a  note  is  correct  or 
incorrect.” 

“That’s  funny,”  observed  Holland; 
“do  you  really  mean  that  you  don’t 
know  when  a  fellow  sings  out  of 
tune?” 

Mrs.  Lattimer  smiled. 

“You  see  I  am  a  very  unmusical  crea¬ 
ture;  you  are  fond  of  it?” 

“Yes,  I  like  music,  I  must  say.” 

“So  you  ought,”  said  I,  “you  have  a 
very  nice  voice  yourself,  I  enjoyed 
your  song.” 

“Oh!  it  was  delightful,”  cried  Mrs. 
Newman. 

“You  must  find  it  a  great  comfort 
to  accompany  j'ourself,”  said  Miss 
Allthorpe.  “Sometimes  the  accompani¬ 
ment  is  so  badly  played  when  one  has 
to  trust  to  friends.  Do  you  play  by 
car  at  all?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  can  generally  pick  out 
anything  I  have  heard.  But  really  I 
must  hurry  away;  I  am  going  to  dine 
with  the  Wllloughbys;  I  had  no  Idea  it 
was  so  late.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Latti¬ 
mer.” 

“Good-bye,”  rejoined  our  hostess.  “So 
you  are  dining  at  the  Wllloughbys. 
How  brave  of  you,  with  his  lordship 
there!” 

“The  bishop?  Oh!  he’s  rather  a  good 
old  boy,”  replied  Holland  with  his 
cheerful  air,  “he  knew  my  dad;  they 
were  at  college  together.” 

“Yes,”  I  consented,  “you  are  quite  in 
his  good  books;  be  told  me  be  was 
charmed  to  find  a  modem  young  man 
untouched  by  the  modern  atheistical 
and  irreverent  tendencies.” 

Holland  blushed  and  answered  sim¬ 
ply:  “Well,  I  should  hope  I  am  not  an 
atheist.  I  suppose  you  and  Langnla 
have  been  talking  to  the  bishop,  and 
when  you  and  he  get  together  I  never  do 
know  what  you  mean.  Good-bye,  good- 
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bye.”  Ue  shook  bauds  aud  left 
us. 

Mrs.  Lattimer  lowered  the  shades  on 
the  candles  near  her  and  smiled,  as  if 
to  hwself.  Mrs.  Parkes  had  been  lis¬ 
tening  to  Mrs.  Newman’s  description 
of  some  parlor-maid’s  faults;  she  now 
looked  up  and  said:  “That’s  a  nice 
young  fellow,  Gretchen,  a  straigbt- 
across-country  young  man.” 

“Yes,  he  is  very  nice,  and  his  music 
is  delightful,”  interposed  Miss  All- 
thorpe. 

“Oh!  I’m  very  fond  of  Jack  Holland,” 
cried  Mrs.  Newman.  “I  should  be 
quite  lost  if  he  went  away;  he  comes 
to  dinner  and  sings  all  the  evening;  it 
is  such  a  pieasure.” 

I  was  musing  on  the  emphasizing  of 
adjectives  by  some  ladies  when  Mrs. 
Lattimer  said: 

“Quite  so,  bis  music  is  delightful,  be 
sings  all  the  evening  and  is  absolutely 
uncultured.” 

“Really,  Mrs.  Lattimer,  we  can’t  all 
be  geniuses,”  complained  Mrs.  New¬ 
man,  her  voice  an  exercise  on  staccato 
notes. 

“Uncultured?  I  don’t  understand 
you,”  protested  Miss  Allthorpe,  sur¬ 
prised.  “He  was  at  Wellington,  and 
his  mother  has  told  me  he  did  very 
well  there.  Why  do  you  assume  that 
he  is  uncultured?” 

“I  have  no  doubt  he  did  very  well 
at  Wellington,  my  dear,”  replied  Mrs. 
Lattimer.  “I  can  imagine  bis  prizes, 
nlcdy  bound  in  calf,  his  cups  for  run¬ 
ning  and  jumping,  the  book  prizes  in 
a  case  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
silver  cups  and  waiters  arranged  on 
the  dining-room  sideboard.  I  never 
hinted  at  his  being  uneducated;  culture 
implies  a  depth  education  may  never 
sound,  perhaps.” 

“Hum,  I  know,”  said  the  lady  with 
the  high  nose;  “going  straight  across 
country,  and  not  merely  trotting  along 
the  highroad,  and  through  open 
gates.” 


Mrs.  Lattimer  laughed,  but  Mrs. 
Newman  rose  from  her  seat 

“How  dreadfully  severe  you  all  are,” 
she  said;  “you  quite  frighten  me.  Mrs. 
Lattimer,  you  ought  to  go  and  live  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  then  you 
could  be  satisfied  with  all  the  clever 
men.  Thank  you,  my  carriage  is 
there;  good-bye,  I’ve  enjoyed  myself 
so  much;  do  let  me  have  the  recipe  for  • 
those  delicious  cakes  soon;  only  my 
cook  is  so  stupid  she  is  sure  to  make 
them  all  wrong.  Good-bye  everybody; 
don’t  please  move.”  She  nodded  at 
us  all,  and  rustled  out  of  the  room. 
For  an  instant  we  were  silent,  when 
iMrs.  Parkes  cried  out— 

“Now,  Gretchen,  may  I  smoke?  Mr. 
Ogden  won’t  mind,  and  Miss  Allthorpe 
can  horrify  Mrs.  Allthorpe  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  dreadful  woman  smok¬ 
ing  at  dear  Mrs.  Lattlmer’s.” 

“Do  what  you  like,  my  dear,  except 
be  mousey-minded,”  responded  Mrs. 
Lattimer. 

“What’s  mousey-minded?”  I  asked. 

“Don’t  you  know  many  women,  Mr. 
Ogden,  who  appear  to  be  nothing  more 
than  educated  mice?  Their  little  gam¬ 
bols  are  pretty,  their  eyes  are  bright, 
they  have  quite  an  elegant  taste  in 
cheese;  but  they  will  never  be  any¬ 
thing  but  mice.  What  is  education  in 
heaps  of  cases?  It  leaves  the  mind 
often  miserably  uncultivated.  That  is 
why  I  think  musical  persons  so  often 
come  under  that  head.  Music,  I  mean, 
does  not  in  itself  refine  and  cultivate 
the  mind.” 

“The  musician’s  soul  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  more  highly  strung  than 
the  souls  of  ordinary  men;  as  a  rule, 
dear  lady,  lie  is  credited  with  the  poet’s 
sensibility,  in  addition  to  his  own  as 
a  music-maker.” 

“Your  music-makers,  yes,  I  grant  you 
them,”  said  Mrs.  Lattimer.  “Let  us 
not  condemn  Apollo,  and  confound 
him  with  the  herd  of  penny  whistlers. 
May  I  explain  my  meaning?  Go  into 
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any  little  town,  and  there  you  will  And 
that  Master  Butcher’s  daughter  pos¬ 
sesses  a  piano.  Masters  Grocer  and 
Fishmonger  sing,  the  young  gentiemen 
at  the  drapery  stores  will  help  to  form 
a  quartette,  and  the  shoemaker  will 
play  the  flute;  they  gather  together  in 
their  spare  evenings;  their  music  will 
probably  be  correct,  their  singing  in 
good  time,  and  they  will  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  it  all.  You  feel  surprised,  and 
say  to  yourself  that  the  masses  are 
becoming  educated  and  reflned;  but 
look  at  their  parlors,  listen  to  their  con¬ 
versation,  and  your  soul  will  die  with¬ 
in  you.  Offer  them  a  good  drawing, 
they  will  prefer  a  chromo-lithograph 
highly  colored;  they  will  tell  you  that 
the  sun  puts  out  the  Are,  and  no  story 
of  sickness  or  miraculous  recovery 
can  be  too  fabulous  for  them  to  be¬ 
lieve.  At  the  opera  they  will  applaud 
the  best  singers,  and  appreciate  the 
best  music;  there,  apparently,  they  are 
not  at  fault;  how  is  this?” 

“Your  speaking  of  these  people,” 
said  Mrs.  Parkes,  “reminds  me  that 
my  groom  has  a  capital  voice,  and 
w-histles  divinely;  he  has  a  splendid 
eye  and  hand  for  a  horse,  too,  but  his 
accomplishments  go  no  further;  he 
thinks  a  great  double  dahlia  far  more 
beautiful  that  ‘one  o’  them  ragged- 
looking  chrysanthemums.’  ” 

“That  is  to  say  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  eye  Is  less  common  than  the 
cultivation  of  the  ear,”  I  maintained. 

“Surely  the  two  advance  equally,  Mr. 
Ogden,”  observed  Miss  Allthorpe.  She 
w'as  quite  concerned  about  it,  as  though 
I  had  been  praising  one  child  to  the 
detraction  of  another;  her  forehead 
crumpled  "up  in  creases. 

“In  nature,  I  fancy,  the  two  do  not 
advance  pari  passu;  a  dog  will  distin¬ 
guish  his  master’s  whistle  among  ten 
other  whistlers;  a  bird,  a  cat,  or  even 
a  mouse  (an  uneducated  one),  will 
come  at  the  sound  of  a  voice  to  which 
they  are  accustomed;  but.  If  a  master 


enter  a  room  without  speaking,  his 
dog  will  not  recognize  him  by  sight;  he 
will  single  him  out  by  smell.  If  you 
imitate  his  voice,  our  friend  dog  will 
prick  intelligent  ears;  but  if  you  show 
a  full  length  portrait  of  the  master,  the 
eyes  lack  intelligence;  the  dog  will  not 
recognize  a  thing  that  has  no  smell 
and  no  sound.  Even  though  we  call 
it  a  ‘speaking’  likeness,  no  animal  will 
look  at  it  twice.” 

“Decidedly  it  is  only  the  lower  forms 
of  creation  that  possess  cultivated  or¬ 
gans  of  hearing,”  laughed  Mrs.  Lat- 
timer.  “I  love  to  pat  myself  on  the 
back  in  the  belief  that  my  lack  of 
what  is  called  ear  is  a  distinction.” 

“But  really  music  is  such  an  ex¬ 
quisite  enjoyment!”  pleaded  Miss  All¬ 
thorpe. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Lattimer,  “I 
am  no  heathen;  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  compositions  of  the  masters,  I  am 
not  even  hinting  at  the  rapture  in¬ 
spired  by  a  perfectly  trained  choir,  or 
the  glories  of  an  organ  symphony,  the 
witcheries  of  a  violin  under  the  hands 
of  a  master— those  are  joys  that  break 
life  up  into  golden  bars.  We  are  speak¬ 
ing  only  of  penny  whistlers,  peacock 
songs  and  ducts  played  by  Jane  and 
Maria.  "When  one  gets  to  a  new 
place,  the  inhabitants  will  sometimes 
say  to  one,  ‘It  is  delightful  here,  such 
charming  society,  so  much  music,  you 
know;  we  constantly  have  concerts, 
all  local  talent,  and  there  is  a  choral 
society,  a  this,  that  and  the  other;  and 
then  after  such  a  recital  the  heart 
sinks,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  And  the 
good  folk  for  the  most  part  prosaic,  un¬ 
cultivated  and  narrow-minded.” 

“Gretchen,  I  sing  like  a  crow;  does 
that  prove  me  open-minded  and  all 
that  your  heart  desires?”  questioned 
Mrs.  Parkes.  She  sat  in  her  chair  as 
If  she  were  In  the  saddle,  and  helped 
herself  to  a  new  cigarette. 

“Mr.  Ogden  Is  smiling,”  answered 
Mrs.  Lattimer,  “he  thinks  I  have  rid- 
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den  my  hobby  horse  long  enough;  prob¬ 
ably  he  has  been  laughing  at  us  all 
the  while  In  his  sleeve.” 

‘‘I  was  thinking  of  my  boyhood,”  I 
remarked;  while  1  spoke  I  could  not 
help  glancing  round  the  room;  what  a 
restful,  charming  room  it  was,  books 
everywhere,  and  what  fascinating  old 
friends  winked  at  you  through  the  let¬ 
tering  on  the  backs;  seat  yourself  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  room,  some  de¬ 
light  between  boards  lay  close  at  your 
band;  the  soft  light  and  the  absence  of 
senseless  ornaments  were  restful  also. 

“Let  us  hear  more,”  said  Mrs.  Latti- 
mer.  (I  think  if  I  were  a  poet,  her 
voice  would  inspire  me.  I  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  to  myself  the  charm  of  it) 

“I  had  the  ill  fate  to  be  brought  up 
by  a  number  of  aunts,  sisters  varying 
in  age  from  twenty  to  forty.  My 
grandfather  was  alive,  he  and  his  five 
daughters  were  very  musical;  he  built 
a  large  music-room  to  his  house,  and 
most  of  our  time  was  spent  there— 
every  evening,  at  least,  I  think  these 
five  tall,  good-looking  women,  who 
were  spoken  of  as  clever  in  their  own 
town,  w'ere  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
Mrs.  Lattimer’s  theories.  I  was  a 
young  fellow  who  read  everything  that 
came  in  my  way,  but  I  could  never 
speak  of  any  book  at  home.  If  I  hint¬ 
ed  at  evolution,  they  cried  out  that  it 
was  ridiculous  rubbish;  I  might  fancy 
myself  an  ape,  they  never  should  do 
so;  there  could  be  no  new  lights  on 
history,  they  had  learnt  all  there  was 
to  know  when  they  were  girls;  Crom¬ 
well  was  a  brute  who  wanted  the 
crown  for  himself,  and  the  eighth 
Henry  a  second  Herod;  while,  as  for 
poetry,  poetry  was  an  offence;  how 
could  I  w'aste  my  time  reading  such 
stuff?  Milton,  of  course,  they  were 
taught  Milton  in  the  school-room,  and 
from  Shakespeare  they  learnt  selected 
pieces;  but  he  was  vulgar,  shockingly 
vulgar.  Then  painting— they  agreed 
that  it  was  the  proper  thing  for  a  na¬ 


tion  to  possess  a  National  Ganery,  but 
for  their  own  part  they  fell  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that,  when  any  one  said  that  he 
liked  looking  at  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  he  was  only  posing  and  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  wiser  than  his  neighbors. 
It  was  like  being  dashed  against  a  rock 
to  hear  them.  With  the  most  limited 
ideas  imaginable,  they  were  filled  with 
overweening  contempt  for  others.  But 
they  could  play  well— I  believe  it  was 
called  brilliantly,  and  they  could  sing 
well  also;  one  of  them,  now  a  very  old 
lady,  still  plays  beautifully.” 

Miss  Allthorpe  left  her  chair  when  I 
ceased.  “Don’t  move,  please,  my  cloak 
is  here.”  She  drew  near  the  fire  again, 
fastening  it  at  tue  throat  and  speaking 
with  uplifted  chin  to  avoid  the  clasps. 
“Perhaps  all  you  say  is  right,  but  I 
am  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  per¬ 
sons  who  play  well  accomplished,  and 
am  guilty  of  envying  them  to  some  de¬ 
gree.” 

“Ugh!  that  word  accomplished,” 
cried  Mrs.  Lattimer  with  a  laugh;  “a 
smattering  of  painting  in  oil,  and  draw¬ 
ing  in  water-colors,  speaking  French 
and  dressing  correctly;  a  woman  just 
polished  enough  to  suit  any  possible 
buyer,  and  frighten  none.” 

“You  are  a  person  of  exaggerations,” 
said  my  lady  high-nose  deliberately. 
“1  know  few  women  more  accom¬ 
plished  than  yourself;  you—”  but  Mrs. 
Lattimer  stopped  her. 

“Another  word,  and  you  lose  my 
friendship  forever,”  she  declared.  “No, 
I  cannot  play  golf,  or  hockey,  or  crick¬ 
et,  or  ride  in  bicycle  gymkanas;  I  can¬ 
not  dance  a  skirt  dance,  and  I  cannot 
sing  little  songs;  what  will  become  of 
me?” 

The  door  opened  and  the  servant  an¬ 
nounced  : 

“Mr.  Laugula.” 

We  were  all  standing,  and  I  saw 
Mrs.  Lattimer’s  face  flush  a  little  as 
she  advanced. 

“May  I  really  come  in?”  he  asked. 
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“It  is  a  disgracefully  late  hour;  I  have 
been  kept  all  day,  and  J  am  so  jaded 
that  you  would  forgive  me  for  coming 
if  you  knew  how  refreshing  it  Is.” 

But  I  could  not  stay  to  hear  any 
more;  Miss  Allthorpe  was  ready,  and 
I  would  not  let  her  go  alone.  She  does 
not  like  me,  and  I  do  not  like  her 
much;  but  her  life  arouses  my  pity.  I 
watch  the  lines  in  her  face,  they  are 
deepening  so  rapidly;  the  two  near  the 

Temple  Bar. 


mouth  I  call  brother  lines,  that  spend¬ 
thrift  selfish  brother;  the  wavy  lines 
perpendicularly  across  her  forehead 
are  querulous  sisters;  and  all  that  fixed 
net-work  round  her  eyes  is  “readlng- 
with-a-bad-light-to-mother”  lines. 

So  we  left  them,  and  slipped  out  into 
the  bleak  darkness,  where  the  north 
wind  was  making  a  music  of  its  own 
up  among  the  bare  branches  and  round 
the  comers  of  the  houses. 

Arthur  Hood. 


THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 


De  Tocqueville  once  said  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  his  own  country:  “Its  power 
is  certainly  much  greater  In  France 
than  In  the  United  States.”  Like  most 
generalizations,  this  one  would  seem 
to  have  been  reared  upon  an  insufll- 
clent  number  of  Instances,  although 
at  the  time  when  De  Tocqueville 
penned  this  appreciation  all  France 
was  still  ringing  with  the  din  of  the 
often  scurrilous,  inevitably  blatant, 
but  frequently  effectively  spirituelle, 
utterances  of  the  polemical  writers  of 
the  Revolution;  whereas  in  America 
there  was  probably  not  a  score  of  se¬ 
rious  Journalists,  and  not  a  half-dozen 
capable  of  continuing  the  infiuence  of 
the  “Federalist.”  Moreover,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  De  Tocqueville’s  opinion,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great¬ 
er  sensibility  of  Frenchmen,  their  ac¬ 
cessibility  to  ideas,  their  quick-witted¬ 
ness,  and  their  liking  for  verbal  for¬ 
mulas,  their  imitative  and  psittacist 
gifts  in  a  word,  have  always  rendered 
the  power  of  the  journalist  among 
them  one  singularly  to  be  dreaded,  not 
merely  by  the  Individual,  but  by  the 
State;  so  that  if  it  was  ever  true,  as 
It  will  be  the  object  of  this  article  to 
show  that  In  many  respects  it  has  been 
true,  that  the  journalists  in  France 


represent  what  may  be  called  the 
quatridme  itat,  this  Is  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  peculiarity  of  French  so¬ 
cial  and  political  organization,  and  to 
the  fact  of  the  newspaper’s  appeal  to 
a  more  credulous  and  tractable  people, 
as  to  the  real  professional  superiority 
of  French  writers. 

The  factor  of  the  social  and  political 
organization  is  a  constant  one,  and 
one  of  such  high  significance  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  Is  owing 
often  to  the  failure  to  keep  It  well  in 
view  that  so  many  precipitate  judg¬ 
ments  are  expressed  outside  of  France 
as  to  the  nature,  the  aims  and  the 
value  of  the  French  press.  From 
Beaumarchais  to  M.  Rochefort,  and 
from  Paul  Louis  Courier  and  Veulllot 
to  M.  Drumont,  Paris  has  been  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  pamphlet¬ 
eer,  and  the  ^ea  wrepoevra  of  these 
polemists,  crackling  with  Imprecation 
or  personality,  have  flitted  beyond  the 
frontiers,  carrying  with  them  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  proof  of  the  literary  gifts  of 
these  writers,  but  also,  almost  Inevit¬ 
ably,  an  impression  too  quickly  util¬ 
ized  by  Englishmen  all  over  the  world 
to  confirm  them  in  their  pride  In  the 
possession  of  a  soberer  or  more  digni¬ 
fied  press,  and  to  verify  that  other 
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generalizatiou,  as  false  as  it  is  true, 
that  “a  people  has  the  press  that  it 
deserves.” 

What  has  always  been  obvious,  and 
What  is  no  less  evident  to-day,  is  that 
the  French  press,  studied  in  such  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  we  have  named,  is  a 
press  which,  by  English  standards, 
is  one  of  license  and  not  of  liberty.  But 
this  sort  of  statement  carries  us  no- 
whither;  the  question  of  license  and  of 
libtfHy,  like  the  questions  of  democ¬ 
racy  or  of  representative  government, 
not  being  matters  for  application  as 
absolute  laws  true  in  all  cases,  or  of 
experimental  demonstration  in  a  lab¬ 
oratory,  as  Rousseau,  legislating  for 
the  ideal  man,  would  have  had  us  be¬ 
lieve,  but  matters  so  unremittingly, 
matters  so  tragically,  relative,  that 
what  is  liberty  in  one  country  Is  not 
by  any  means  necessarily  liberty  in 
another.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  lu¬ 
minous  or  very  suggestive  in  think¬ 
ing  of  France  in  comparison  with  Eng¬ 
land,  to  say  that  the  French  press  is 
just  the  sort  of  press  which  Prance 
deserves,  for  there  are  points  of  view 
from  which  the  demonstration  would 
be  easy,  that  it  is  just  that  liberty 
which  runs  to  license  which  is  the 
l)est  form  of  social  safety-valve  In  so 
vast,  so  complicated,  and  so  beautiful¬ 
ly  organic  a  machine  as  is  the  Frencli 
state  and  nation. 

No  people  In  the  world  has  been  so 
long  and  so  consecutively  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  its  various  functions.  In  spite  of 
the  French  Revolution,  France  has  re¬ 
sumed,  since  the  commanding  inter¬ 
vention  of  Napoleon,  its  steady  organic 
existence  of  a  highly  developed,  marvel¬ 
ously  centralized  community  according 
to  the  Latin  Ideals  of  order  and  inter- 
subordination.  Raison  d'Etat  is  not  a 
French  Invention,  but  the  ideas  and 
state  of  things  to  which  it  corresponds 
are  more  characteristically  French 
than  those  Individual  eccentric  aspira¬ 
tions  of  emancipation  from  the  condi¬ 


tion  of  fonctionnuire— another  peculiar¬ 
ly  French  word  for  a  very  un-Saxon 
and  u  very  Gallic  thing— summed  up  in 
the  other  phrase,  les  droits  de  Vhomme, 
which,  to  foreigners,  owing  to  the 
chronic  surface  changes  in  French  po¬ 
litical  life,  has  always  seemed  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  dreams  of  a  race  superficial¬ 
ly  supposed  to  be  constitutionally  fid¬ 
gety. 

Now,  if  this  be  true— if  Frenchmen 
as  a  whole  are  conservative  rather 
than  revolutionary;  if  the  machine  of 
government  and  of  social  order  has 
been  made  to  run  in  spite  of  appear¬ 
ances  with  so  little  friction  and  so  little 
real  wear  and  tear;  if  every  French¬ 
man,  whose  visiting  cards  bear  bis 
marks  of  servitude,  or  place  In  the 
vast,  admirable  organization,  has  but 
one  dream,  namely,  to  form  a  part  of, 
to  play  a  rdle  In,  the  machine— one  can 
understand  better  than  Europe  or 
America  seemed  to  understand  these 
truths  during  the  Dreyfus  case,  the 
greater  utility  in  France  of  an  out¬ 
spoken,  disrespectful  press,  carrying 
personal  revelations  sometimes  to  the 
precipitous  edge  of  libel,  than  In  a 
country  or  communities  where  no  such 
theories  of  organized  society  have  been 
realized,  where  Individual  rights  are 
paramount,  where  justice  sacrifices.  If 
possible,  the  State  to  the  individual, 
and  where  the  natural  expansiveness 
of  each  citizen  is  as  little  as  possible 
restrained  by  his  obligations  as  a 
member  of  the  great  whole.  The 
French  press,  in  those  examples  of  It 
which  most  shock  the  foreigner,  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  violence  more  tempered 
and  less  personal,  is  often,  even  when 
most  impudent  in  its  attacks  upon  pub¬ 
lic  men,  fulfilling  a  real  public  service 
in  exploding  bubble  reputations  and  in 
abolishing  abuses.  But  for  it,  that 
gangrene  which  is  so  readily  propa¬ 
gated  in  compact  tissues  might  spread 
rapidly  to  the  entire  organism.  The 
state  of  things,  for  instance,  revealed 
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by  the  famous  Pauaiua  scandals  was, 
long  before  it  w’as  revealed,  a  menace 
to  the  well-being  of  all  France,  and 
the  reactionary  opposition  in  reckless¬ 
ly  tearing  the  veil  from  the  body-poli¬ 
tic  rendered,  whatever  its  motives,  a 
positive  service  which,  in  a  community 
less  organically  centralized,  like  that 
of  England  or  America  for  instance, 
no  one  need  have  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  have  rendered  at  all.  So, 
likewise,  in  that  famous  episode  of 
the  Dreyfus  affair,  journalists  in  quite 
another  comer  of  the  political  world 
indulged  in  extravagances  of  language 
to  secure  the  liberation  of  an  innocent 
man  and  to  castigate  the  party  of  the 
representatives  of  raison  d'etat,  which 
would  not  have  been  required  in  any 
community  where  the  several  parts 
were  less  inextricably  and  admirably 
bound  up  together.  Even  to  attract 
attention,  in  a  country  like  France,  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  voice.  The 
revelation  of  a  “scandal”  is  often 
enough  solely  the  affirmation  of  a  cry¬ 
ing  abuse  which  only  such  violent 
means  can  cure.  What,  therefore,  was 
meant  by  calling  the  French  press,  and 
this  press,  indeed,  more  than  any  other, 
a  safety-valve  must  now  be  clear. 
Idberty  in  France  is  frequently  at  the 
price  of  license. 

These  somewhat  philosophic  re¬ 
marks,  in  explanation  of  the  violent 
personalities  and  the  scandalmonger- 
Ing  accurately  believed  to  character¬ 
ize  a  large  portion  of  the  press  of 
France,  are  not  meant  to  justify  the 
grosser  excesses— which  only  a  good 
libel  law  can  check— Indulged  in  ap¬ 
parently  from  sheer  wantonness  or  by 
a  phenomenon  of  moral  Inertia,  the 
pens  once  set  agoing  so  precipitately 
being  unable,  apparently,  to  stop.  The 
initial  impulses  determining  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  “campaigns”  in  which 
these  writers  indulge  are  often  enough, 
if  one  were  to  inquire  too  curiously, 
not  by  any  means  such  as  in  them¬ 


selves  to  justify  tne  results.  We  have 
many  and  many  a  time  seen,  apart 
from  the  long-protracted  hostility 
manifested  towards  England  by  so 
many  of  the  most  popular  journalists, 
similar  demonstrations  of  ill-will  to¬ 
wards  other  nations,  attesting  the 
quite  extraordinary  power  of  this  press 
for  good  or  for  evil.  No  one  in  Eng¬ 
land,  perhaps,  can  easily  understand 
the  facility  with  which  a  wave  of 
friendly  or  hostile  sentiment  can  be 
propagated  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  French  soil  at  the  nod  or 
breath  of  some  Neptune  of  the  Paris 
press.  In  England,  for  instance,  there 
exists  no  such  organ  of  popular  appeal 
as  the  “Petit  Journal.”  Yet.  long  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  Fashoda,  it  sufficed 
for  an  ambassador  hostile  to  England 
to  make  his  influence  felt  in  this  and 
other  organs  for  that  chronic  and  la¬ 
tent  secular  misunderstanding  between 
France  and  England  to  be  revived  in 
its  most  menacing  form.  Instantly 
every  member  of  the  lower  middle- 
class  in  three-quarters  of  the  villages 
of  France  was  offered  daily  plausible 
reasons  for  detesting  England.  Ex¬ 
actly  in  the  same  way,  in  the  days  of 
M.  Crlspl,  before  the  subtle  and  useful 
Influence  of  Count  Tomlelli,  backed 
by  that  of  the  French  ambassador  in 
Rome,  made  itself  felt  both  at  the 
French  Foreign  Office  and  in  French 
society,  it  sufficed  for  a  single  jour¬ 
nalist,  now  dead,  to  indulge  dally  in 
that  amusement  of  pin-pricking,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Lilliputian  minds,  for  France 
and  Italy  to  glare  at  each  other  across 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons  with  the  very  glint 
of  vendetta  passion  in  their  eyes.  In 
both  of  these  cases  the  opinion  of 
France  was  positively  determined  by 
artiflclal  pressure.  It  was  a  phenome¬ 
non  like  that  of  suggestion  upon  an 
impressionable  nature.  And  if,  during 
a  period  of  two  weeks,  these  writers, 
who  subserved  thus  their  own  private 
ends,  had  suddenly  interrupted  their 
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campaign,  subsequently  undertaking 
one  diametricaily  the  opposite,  insult¬ 
ing  those  whom  they  had  acclaimed  and 
complimenting  those  whom  they  had 
systematically  traduced.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  their  readers  would 
have  been  thrown  automatically  Into  a 
state  of  mind  just  the  contrary  of  that 
against  which  England  and  Italy  had  so 
much  reason  to  complain.  This  is  a 
phenomenon,  of  course,  imitable,  more 
or  less.  In  any  country  in  the  world, 
among  those  members  of  society  who 
read  only  one  newspaper,  and  whose 
field  of  consciousness,  as  the  psycholo¬ 
gists  say.  Is  limited.  But  it  is  singu¬ 
larly  true  in  Prance,  where  the  jour¬ 
nalist  is  a  -writer,  in  spite  of  the  aphor¬ 
ism  of  Emile  de  Glrardin,  le  style 
g&terait  le  journal,  a  remark,  by  the 
way,  which  exasperated  another  great 
journalist,  Thfiophile  Gautier. 

The  French  journalist  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  an  artist  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  thought  In  many  cases  his  ut¬ 
terances  assume  a  persuasive,  because 
a  rhetorical,  form.  So  only  he  “make 
his  point,”  according  to  the  laws  of 
persuasive  eloquence  or  special  plead¬ 
ing,  he  cares  not,  apparently,  what 
may  be  the  substance  of  his  utterance. 
And,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  because  his 
readers  have  the  cult  less  of  the  fact 
than  of  the  form.  A  thing  well  said, 
an  article  well  composed— for  the  same 
reason  that  when  a  M.  Jaur&s  or  a 
Comte  de  Mun  is  at  the  tribune  of  the 
French  Chamber,  all  parties,  whatever 
their  opinion,  flock  back  to  their  seats 
—make  the  success  of  a  -writer  or  a 
journal.  Nor  does  the  Frenchman  ex¬ 
perience  the  need  of  making  more  than 
one  point,  or  at  most  two,  because  his 
audience,  the  most  positive  audience 
in  the  world,  see  with  extraordinary 
precision  of  mental  vision  the  two  or 
three  ideas  which  they  have  inherited, 
or  formed,  during  their  several  careers 
as  members  of  the  great  machine;  and 
the  introduction  of  all  those  shadings 


and  reservations  which  the  pure  argu¬ 
mentative  research  for  the  truth  ex¬ 
acts,  would  be  to  clutter  their  mind 
with  unassimilable  matter. 

The  Frenchman,  therefore,  who  may 
be  said  to  attain  unto  clearness  by  de¬ 
fect  of  vision— who,  that  is,  sees  with 
extraordinary  accuracy  the  one  or  two 
ideas  to  which  he  clings— finds  hlm.self, 
owing  to  his  doetrinaire  and  logical 
temperament,  creating,  quite  as  much 
as  the  journalist  who  panders  to  and 
cultivates  the  temperament  of  his 
reader,  a  whole  host  of  organs  mod¬ 
elled,  not  like  the  American  newspaper, 
which  tends  to  be  merely  a  depot  of 
trivial  and  unco-ordlnated  “news,”  nor 
like  the  English  journal,  a  carefully 
controlled  medium  of  publicity  for 
the  historical  fact,  whatever  its  nature, 
but  modelled  on  what  may  be  called 
the  theory  of  a  limited-liability  self¬ 
admiration  society. 

Each  several  newspaper  in  France 
has  thus  been  almost  always  the  organ 
of  a  set.  For  long  years,  for  Instance, 
the  “Figaro”  appealed  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  upper 
middle-class.  This  was  an  accident  of 
internal  organization  that  followed 
hard  upon  its  existence  for  almost  as 
long  a  period  as  a  sort  of  less  porno¬ 
graphic  “Gil  Bias.”  During  the  Drey¬ 
fus  affair  it  lost  a  large  portion  of  its 
readers  owing  to  its  defence  of  the 
Captain,  and  thus  ever  since  has  been 
seeking,  like  a  revolving  mirror,  the 
machinery  of  which  is  a  little  out  of 
order,  to  discover  what  set  or  class  it 
really  can  most  advantageously  re¬ 
flect  The  “Libre  Parole”  is  simply 
and  solely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  high 
priests  of  anti-Semitism,  distorting 
by  the  particular  prism  through  which 
the  admirers  of  M.  Drumont  view  all 
contemporary  facts,  every  element  of 
information  which  it  admits  to  Its  col¬ 
umns.  The  “Aurore”  makes  a  definite 
appeal  to  the  hatreds  and  the  jealous¬ 
ies  of  that  portion  of  French  society 
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which  is  not  fonctionnaire,  not  a  part 
of  the  machine,  which,  in  a  word,  as 
being  quite  “out  of  it,”  exaggerates, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the¬ 
ory  of  the  “rights  of  man”  which,  by 
an  error  of  perspective  that  I  have 
noted  at  the  start,  is  wrongfully  sup¬ 
posed,  outside  of  France,  to  be  the 
one  characteristic  of  the  French  tem¬ 
perament.  The  “Gazette  de  France,” 
the  most  venerable  journal  in  Paris, 
is  the  ironic  organ  of  all  the  reaction¬ 
ary  lost  causes  which  have  ever  rallied 
individual  activities  on  French  soil. 
It  represents  “Divine  Right,”  and 
from  a  remote  vantage-ground,  secur¬ 
ing  for  it  a  useful  detachment,  judges 
men  and  things  with  a  freedom  and 
independence  that  render  its  perusal 
not  merely  engaging  but  instructive. 
And  so  I  might  go  on  illustrating  from 
nine-tenths  of  the  contemporary  jour¬ 
nals  in  this  country — characterizing, 
for  instance,  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac’s 
“Autorit6,”  the  “Si§cle”  of  M.  Yves 
Guyot,  the  reckless  “Intransigeant”  of 
M.  Rochefort,  etc. — the  curious  ten¬ 
dency  of  all  French  newspapers  to  be¬ 
come  the  specialized  organs  of  a  very 
definite  little  body  of  doctrine,  the 
morning  resurrection  of  a  special  and 
limited  point  of  view,  a  startling  docu¬ 
ment,  in  a  word,  as  to  the  nature  of 
French  temperament,  understood  in 
the  way  in  which  I  have  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  analyze  it 

But  the  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  papers  which  make 
the  most  stir  abroad,  and  are,  no  doubt, 
the  most  characteristic,  are  far  from 
being  the  most  Important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  journalism  considered 
purely  and  simply  in  itself.  It  is  just 
because  sensational  Correspondents,  no 
more  conscientious  than  their  French 
contemporaries,  or  insufilciently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  relative  value  of 
newspapers  in  France  report  indis¬ 
criminately  the  most  heedless  com¬ 
ments  from  the  newspapers  of  this 


(rlass,  that  generalizations  so  inaccu¬ 
rate  as  to  French  journalism  are  so 
readily  made  abroad.  For,  in  this 
rapid  survey,  any  reader  who  has  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  best 
tliat  is.  thought  and  said  in  France, 
will  have  noted  the  omission  of  such 
well-known  organs  as  the  “Temps,” 
the  “Matin,”  the  “Journal  des  D6bats,” 
or  the  “Univers.”  Of  none  of  these 
papers  could  it  be  said  any  more  accu¬ 
rately  than  of  the  “Times,”  or  the 
“Daily  Telegraph,”  or  the  “Standard,” 
that  it  refiects  merely  the  prejudices 
of  a  set  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
on  this  or  that  important  subject  the 
bias  of  their  prejudices  does  not  be¬ 
come  odiously  apparent  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  all  along  has  been  of  late  in 
their  comments  upon  the  Transvaal 
War.  My  meaning  is  that,  taken  gen¬ 
erally,  in  comparison  with  the  self-as¬ 
sertive  organs  of  a  special  class  of 
readers,  whose  whole  theory  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  being  provided  daily  solely 
with  such  matter  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  digest,  they  mark  a 
drift  away  from  the  traditional,  more 
characteristic  French  newspaper,  and 
show  unmistakably,  while  revealing 
the  presence  of  a  host  of  broader- 
minded  Frenchmen,  the  Influence  at 
once  of  the  American  and  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ideals. 

The  sense  of  the  need  of  accurately 
informing  the  readers  is  growing  in 
France  at  the  expense  of  the  admirable 
traditional  qualities  which  once  made 
all  French  journals  good  reading,  and 
which  still  keep  the  French  press  the 
most  literary  press  in  the  world.  The 
desire  first  and  foremost  to  get  at  the 
fact  rather  than  to  produce  brilliant 
“copy,”  has  during  the  last  decade 
been  creating  a  veritable  revolution  in 
French  journalism.  We  had  the  most 
signal  proof  of  this  when  the  “Matin,” 
at  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice, 
for  the  first  time  In  the  whole  history 
of  French  newspaper  organization. 
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made  special  arrangements  with  the 
“Times,”  sending  to  London  M.  St&- 
phane  Lauzanne  to  provide  its  readers 
with  such  of  the  latest  information 
concentrated  at  Printing-House  Square 
as  could  interest  Paris.  By  this  initia¬ 
tive  It  shattered  the  protective  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  Havas  Agency  and 
spurred  its  contemporaries  to  imitate 
it  Two  great  daily  newspapers,  the 
“Echo  de  Paris”  and  the  “Journal,” 
sent  correspondents  to  London,  and 
English  facts  and  English  opinion  are 
now  constantly  reported  in  their  col¬ 
umns  as  elaborately,  and  on  the  whole 
as  accurately,  as  is  Parisian  life  in 
the  English  newspapers.  Before  this 
revolution,  what  average  Frenchmen 
knew  of  England  was  obtained  from 
but  two  sources,  namely,  the  malicious 
articles  of  a  newspaper  called  “La 
Patrle,”  inspired  by  Fenlanism,  or  the 
admirable  information  collected  by  the 
very  competent  writers  of  the  “Temps” 
and  the  “Dfibats.”  For  long  years  the 
latter  Journals  have  possessed  in  the 
persons  of  three  or  four  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  staffs  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  publicists  in  the  world,  whose 
competence  in  English  matters  may  be 
said  almost  to  outstrip  that  of  writers 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  English 
press.  Some  of  these  men,  like  M. 
Edmond  de  Pressens^,  M.  Francis 
fharmes,  now  the  political  writer  of 
the  “Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,”  M. 
Abel  Chevalley  and  M.  Alcide  Ebray, 
not  Infrequently  astonish  even  Eng¬ 
lishmen  by  the  richness  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  English  facts,  and 
rarely,  until  the  Transvaal  question 
had  for  a  moment  seemed  to  distort 
their  judgment,  offended  them  by  im¬ 
moderate  criticism.  These  writers 
still  hold  their  own,  but  the  revolution 
to  which  I  have  alluded  as  tending  to 
differentiate  other  French  organs  from 
the  class  of  the  limited  self-advertis¬ 
ing  Journal  is,  happily,  slowly  but 
surely  diminishing  the  importance  of 


the  rOle  which  it  has  been  their  honor 
to  play  in  the  cultivation  of  interna¬ 
tional  comity.  The  very  Journal  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  the  “Echo 
de  Paris,”  as  having  opened  the  flood¬ 
gates  to  a  whole  stream  of  facts  to 
which  not  three  months  ago  it  would 
never  have  lifted  its  dykes,  offers  to¬ 
day,  in  spite  of  its  “Nationalistic” 
Anglophobia,  antidotes  in  its  own  col¬ 
umns  to  the  poison  which  it  still 
thinks  itself  obliged  to  dispense  to  its 
readers. 

“Nationalism”  and  Anglophobia  in 
France  go  hand  in  band,  but  only  pro¬ 
visionally  so.  The  error  of  English¬ 
men  has  been  immense  in  taking  recent 
demonstrations  of  ill-will  too  absolute¬ 
ly;  they  are  phenomena  purely  rela¬ 
tive.  Opposition  organs  in  France  are 
Anglophobe  in  proportion  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  world  is  friendly  and  correct.  The 
device  of  all  such  papers  is,  “anything 
to  embiter  the  Government.”  If,  sud¬ 
denly  the  pontiffs  of  the  “Patrle  Fran¬ 
ca  Ise,”  which  is  an  organization  al¬ 
most  overtly  directed  against  the  Re¬ 
public,  fancied  that  the  choice  of  some 
other  Turk’s  head  than  that  of  John 
Bull  would  better  serve  their  ends, 
would  more  effectively  annoy  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  we  should  see  in  a  night  the 
tone  of  their  organs  evidence  a  con¬ 
version  in  which  insult  would  give 
place  to  amenity.  Englishmen  accus¬ 
tomed  to  taking  words  for  what  they 
really  mean  have  certainly  exagger¬ 
ated,  owing  to  the  complicity  of  some 
of  their  professional  purveyors  of  in¬ 
formation,  the  rooted  hostility  of 
Frenchmen  as  a  whole.  Fashoda  ex¬ 
plains,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  degree  the 
insults  of  a  portion  of  the  French  press, 
although  another  element  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  England  throughout  the  Drey¬ 
fus  affair,  and  ttiese  causes  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
reciprocal  expressions  of  ill-will  with¬ 
out  invoking  any  general  ideas  as  to 
the  secular  misunderstanding  between 
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France  and  England,  systematically 
cultivated  in  England  by  some  of  her 
vsriters  and  politicians,  and  in  France 
by  the  national  historian  Michelet, 
who  calls  England  the  “ho'editary 
enemy,”  or  lending  too  superstitious  a 
credulity  to  the  charges  of  venality 
made  against  a  certain  portion  of  the 
French  press  in  response  to  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Leyds. 

The  attitude  of  the  French  press  to- 
v.’ards  Germany  was  bound  to  become 
altered  as  years  went  by,  but  this  atti¬ 
tude  w'as  necessarily  more  rapidly 
fixed  by  the  change  of  feeling  which 
I  have  been  analyzing,  between  France 
and  England.  And  here  we  see  once 
more  the  proof  of  that  trait  of  the 
French  mind  inherent  in  the  very 
clearness  with  which  it  holds  at  any 
given  moment  to  its  one  or  two  ideas. 
It  may  confidently  be  said  at  present 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  French  are  more 
amiably  disposed  towards  Germany 
I  than  towards  England,  and  this  in 

spite  of  M,  D^roulfide;  and  the  signs 
of  this  transformation  are  to  be  seen 
In  the  whole  “Nationalistic”  press, 
where  the  proof  of  French  Incapacity 
to  hate  two  nations  at  once  (if  they 
hated  in  the  past  Italy  and  Germany 
together,  it  was  because  these  two 
;  I’owers  appealed  to  their  imagination 

as  the  factors  of  an  iron-bound  unit, 
the  Triple  Alliance)  w’as  flagrantly  and 
amusingly  illustrated.  More  amusing 
still  Is  the  fact  which  goes  to  prove 
the  other  point  I  have  been  making, 
namely,  that  “Nationalism”  is  a  phe- 
I  nomenon  that  should  remain  of  pure¬ 

ly  domestic  Interest  and  go  unheeded 
I  by  foreigners,  its  sole  meaning  being 

the  desire  to  put  spokes  In  the  Govem- 
I  mont  wheels;  the  fact,  to  wit  that  the 

“Nationalists”  have  not  hesitated  to 

I  Tb«  Oarnhlll  Magulne. 

>  I  eaneatlr  recommend  any  reader,  eager  to 
complete  bia  inqnirlea  aa  to  the  cbaracterlaUea 
of  the  French  preea,  to  procnre  the  numbers  of 
this  RcTlew  of  December  16,  1900,  and  Febmaty 


compromise  the  Franco-Russian  Alli¬ 
ance  by  ridiculous  exercises  of  assault 
and  battery  upon  the  Minister  of  War, 
General  Andr6,  whom  they  would  con¬ 
vince  the  country  to  he  a  persona  ingrata 
in  military  circles  in  Russia.  This  in¬ 
cident  should  be  taken  in  England  as 
the  touchstone  of  “Nationalist”  sin¬ 
cerity— in  spite  of  the  positive  causes 
for  ill-feeling— in  the  attacks  upon  Eng¬ 
land. 

In  general,  what  I  would  make  clear 
is  this:  the  French  press  is  becoming 
more  and  more  worthy  of  the  missien 
of  any  press,  namely,  the  accurate  in¬ 
formation  of  its  readers.  And  this,  I 
say,  in  spite  of  the  vitiating  rOle  of 
what  in  French  journalism  is  known 
as  la  reclame,  or  paid  puff,  so  chame¬ 
leonic  in  its  nature,  which  renders  the 
French  press  to-day,  as  M.  George 
Fonsegrive,  in  his  articles  on  “How  to 
Read  the  Newspapers,”  in  the  “Quinz- 
aine,”  has  shown,  a  veritable  slave 
w’hile  apparently  enjoying  the  largest 
liberty.'  A  revolution  now  at  its 
height  is  rapidly  transforming  its  nar¬ 
row  sectarianism,  and  rendering  less 
and  less  baneful  the  powerful  and  ad¬ 
mirable  talents  of  those  of  its  writers 
whose  most  eloquent  parodoxes  in  the 
past  necessarily  germed  in  minds  un¬ 
fertilized  by  any  other  Influence.  This 
change  is  being  made  without  any  ap¬ 
preciable  loss  in  the  quality  of  the 
literary  style  of  its  writers;  and  while 
it  is  not  very  illuminating  to  say  that 
France  has  the  press  that  It  deserves, 
it  is  for  reasons  already  sufficiently 
given,  certain  that  the  French  press 
Is  admirably  suited  to  the  conditions 
of  French  social  and  political  life,  and 
is  the  most  satisfactory  of  documents 
for  the  historic  psychologist,  curious 
as  to  the  French  temperament 

16,  1901,  where  be  will  6nd  analyzed,  with  a 
probity  and  competence  that  are  exceptional,  and 
with  a  detail  which  the  Ilmlta  of  my  artlele  bare 
Interdicted,  tbe  IntMual  organization  of  thia  praeo. 
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Twice  before  within  living  memory 
have  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
died  by  assassination.  Many  of  us 
remember  how  the  news  of  Abraham 
I.iucoln’s  fate  was  received  in  this 
.country,  where  he  had  not  a  few  ar- 
xieut  admirers;  most  of  us  can  recall  the 
long,  weary  days  during  which  Presi- 
jient  (larfield  was  siowly  sinking  to  his 
grave.  But  on  neitlier  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  was  there  anything  comparaJde 
to  the  public  emotion  that  was  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  McKiniey.  It 
vividiy  recalled  the  sorrow  which  filled 
<jur  streets  last  .lanuary,  on  the  dark 
day  when  we  went  mourning  for  our 
tineen.  And  whiist  in  this  country 
the  sorrow  was  as  real  and  wide-spread 
as  though  the  blow  of  the  assassin 
liad  fallen  upon  us  Instead  of  upon  a 
people  separated  from  us  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  leagues  of  stormy  sea,  on  the 
Continent  it  was  hardly  less  intense. 
From  every  quarter  the  warmest  ex¬ 
pressions  of  sympathy  w’ere  directed 
to  the  bereaved  nation.  Most  notice¬ 
able  of  all  was  the  extent  to  wliich  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  participated  in 
the  general  grief.  If  at  a  moment  like 
the  present  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  find  consolation  in  such  a 
thought,  they  can  undoubtedly  console 
themselves  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  tragedy  at  Buffalo  has  drawn  from 
tlie  monarchs  of  the  whole  world  heart¬ 
felt  utterances  which  prove  that  they 
recognize  in  the  holder  of  the  American 
Presidency  one  who  belongs  of  right 
t(»  their  own  order— the  ruler  of  a  na-' 
tion  who  shares  not  only  the  dangers 
but  the  dignities  of  the  proudest  Sov¬ 
ereigns  upon  earth.  To  those  of  us 
wlio  are  old  enough  to  look  back  ns 
far  as  Lincoln’s  time  all  this  seems 
strange  and  wonderful.  If,  on  the  one 


hand,  this  world-wide  manifestation  of 
sympathy  bespeaks  the  growing  soli¬ 
darity  of  civilized  mankind,  on  the 
other  hand  it  proves  how  fully  the 
(Ireat  Republic  has  taken  its  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  World  Powers.  Presi- . 
dent  McKinley’s  death  has  given  Eu¬ 
rope  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  now 
ranks,  not  merely  in  material,  wealth 
and  energy,  but  in  political  influence 
and  moral  force,  with  the  greatest 
Powers  of  the  Old  World. 

Mr.  McKinley  liimself  was  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  really  great  ones 
of  the  earth.  He  could  not  compare 
with  some  predecessors  of  his  own  in 
the  Presidential  chair.  Nobody,  for 
e.\  ample,  would  place  him  on  the  same 
level  as  the  Titanic  hero  of  the  Civil 
War.  But  he  was  strong  and  shrewd, 
lionest  and  patriotic.  He  made  many 
mistakes,  but  upon  them  his  fellow- 
countrymen  must  pass  judgment  rather 
tlian  outsiders.  That  he  was  stubborn, 
bold  and  self-reliant  was  obvious.  That 
lie  was  almost  fanatical  in  his  devotion 
to  Protection  as  the  sheet-anchor  of 
the  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  not  to  be  denied.  But  in 
the  main  he  was  an  opportunist,  and 
even  upon  Protection  he  had,  as  his 
last  speech  proved,  yielded  to  the  logic 
of  facts.  During  his  tenure  of  office 
his  country  had  deliberately  abandoned 
the  purely  American  policy  which  she 
had  carefully  maintained  throughout 
her  history,  and  had  entered  upon  that 
path  of  Imperialism  which  has  so 
strong  an  attraction  for  every  growing 
Power.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Mr.  McKinley  was  the  real  author  of 
this  new  departure.  What  he  did  was 
to  recognize  that  the  opportunity  had 
come,  that  the  public— or  the  party— 
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demanded  that  it  should  be  seized,  and 
to  yield  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  the  nation.  That  he 
sought  to  make  the  new  departure  as 
little  dangerous  to  American  interests 
as  possible,  and  that  be  strove  con¬ 
stantly  to  keep  up  peaceful  relations 
with  the  European  Powers,  and,  above 
all,  with  Great  Britain,  must  be  freelj' 
The  Niaeteentb  Oentniy  and  After. 


conceded  to  his  credit  His  death  must 
be  regarded  as  a  great  misfortune  for 
the  United  States,  and  it  may  yet 
prove  a  misfortune  for  the  world  at 
large;  though  high  hopes  are  enter¬ 
tained  by  those  who  know  bis  succes¬ 
sor,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  a  President  of  a 
type  entirely  new  to  the  White  House^ 
Wemyss  Reid. 


A  SONG. 

I  have  loved  flowers  that  fade. 
Within  whose  magic  tents 
Rich  hues  have  marriage  made 
With  sweet  unmemorled  scents 
A  honeymoon  delight,— 

A  Joy  of  love  at  sight. 

That  ages  in  an  hour:— 

My  song  be  like  a  flower! 

I  have  loved  airs,  that  die 
Before  their  charm  is  writ 
Along  a  liquid  sky 
Trembling  to  welcome  it 
Notes,  that  with  pulse  of  Are 
Proclaim  the  spirit’s  desire. 

Then  die,  and  are  nowhere:— 

My  song  be  like  an  air! 

Die,  song,  die  like  a  breath. 

And  wither  as  a  bloom: 

Fear  not  a  flowery  death. 

Dread  not  an  airy  tomb! 

Fly  with  (delight,  fly  hence! 

’Twas  thine  love’s  tend^  sense 
To  feast;  now  on  thy  bier 
Beauty  shall  shed  a  tear. 

Robert  Bridges.^ 


/ 


